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Preface 


N A SENSE this book is of a personal nature. Reversing the 
formula of Montaigne, who attempted to paint himself be- 
cause therein he saw an image of humanity, we have attempted 
to delineate the image of our own cultural environment so that 
therein we might the better see ourselves. 

Ours is a uniquely American heritage. We are children of 
hinterland theology and of hinterland living. Our grandparents, 
preferring the ascetic fanaticism of Saints to the servile humility 
of bondsmen, deserted the fields and factories of Britain for the 
expansive wastelands of the Great Basin—the gloomy doctrines 
of Calvin for the dreamy promises of Joseph Smith. 

In this work we have sought the authenticity not of history 
but of folklore. We have tried to seek out and describe that which 
has been most typical and most tenacious among the Mormon 
folk. In chapters dealing with the origins of the church, its 
founders and early heroes, we have tried to view the materials 
less as historical data than as legend—not as they actually were, 
but as they have been viewed by the folk. Let us illustrate: One 
of our stories is about an Indian who was healed by Joe Darton 
in the early days of Utah. The Indian returns to his benefactor 
to say, “Me okay now!” Some may exclaim: “But ‘okay’ is a 
word of recent origin! How could an Indian have used it?” We 
reply: We didn’t interview either the Indian or Joe Darton. John 
Hutchings of Lehi told us the story and that is the way he tells 
it. No service would be done to history and some disservice to 
folklore if we were to convert the dialogue into the pidgin Eng- 
lish of a Ute Indian of the eighteen-sixties. When the last treatise 
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on the philosophy of history has been written, it may end with 
the simple statement: “The most any historian may hope to do 
is to discipline a little bit the legends, the folklore of a people.” 

Most readers outside the church, even many Mormons, will 
be shocked by the place of miracles and the supernatural in the 
lore of Mormonia. But it must be recalled that Mormonism owes 
its very being to belief in modern revelation; that the “Articles 
of Faith,” memorized by all young Mormons, is a magna carta 
for the principle of divine intercession in the affairs of man. In 
so far as authorities of the church have striven to silence exag- 
gerated accounts of the supernatural in recent years, their stand 
is inconsistent with the principles on which the church was 
founded. The impact of their admonitions among the folk has 
been somewhat less than they might hope. In fact, we are of the 
opinion that in any culture whatsoever the cold logic of cause 
and effect is apt to break down in the minds of the persecuted, 
the afflicted, the wretched, and the senile. The scientific frame 
of mind requires the four freedoms quite as much as do political 
and social institutions. 

Mormonia must not be conceived as a static thing: change 
rather than stability is characteristic of all American life. It is 
almost as if the colonists had entered into a conspiracy to aban- 
don as many of their European mores as possible. This gave 
innovators such as Smith fertile soil for the planting of seeds 
that were less abortive than many have proclaimed, and from 
which unpredictable harvests are still being reaped. 

To the extent that the mere act of collecting, arranging, and 
describing Mormon folklore establishes us as judges of a society, 
we hope that our opinions have been sober, honest, and impartial. 
Our roots are in the soil of this culture, however much they may 
have been nourished by a mulch from humanistic tradition. This 
work is an effort to cultivate the plant, not to uproot it. 

AUSTIN E. FIFE 
ALTA S. FIFE 
Los Angeles, California 
1956 


CHRONOLOGY OF MORMON LORE AND HISTORY 


June 1, 1801 


December 23, 1805 


Spring, 1820 


September 21, 1823 


May 15, 1824 
April 6, 1830 
Spring, 1830 
Spring, 1831 
August 3, 1831 


Spring, 1834 


October 29, 1838 
Spring, 1839 
June 10, 1844 
June 28, 1844 
February 4, 1845 
1846-1847 


Birth of Brigham Young, Whittingham, Ver- 
mont. 

Birth of Joseph Smith, Sharon, Vermont. 

First vision of Joseph Smith, Palmyra, New 
York. 

Angel Moroni shows Joseph Smith the plates 
of the Book of Mormon. 

Restoration of Aaronic Priesthood. 

Organization of church at Palmyra, New York. 

Publication of Book of Mormon. 

Movement of Saints to Kirtland, Ohio. 

Temple site dedicated at Independence, Mis- 
sOUri. 

Expulsion of Saints from Jackson County, 
Missouri. 

Massacre of Saints at Haun’s Mill, Missouri. 

Settlement of Saints at Nauvoo, Illinois. 

Destruction of Nauvoo Expositor press. 

Martyrdom of Joseph Smith. 

Evacuation of Nauvoo. 

March of Mormon Battalion from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
Los Angeles, California. 


Xiv 
July 24, 1847 


1855-1860 
September 10, 1857 


Spring, 1858 
August, 1859 
1861 


1862 
May 10, 1869 


March 23, 1877 


August 29, 1877 
September 25, 1890 


January 4, 1896 


1830-1844 
1844-1877 
1877-1887 
1889-1898 
1898-1901 
1901-1918 
1918-1945 
1945-1950 
1950- 


Chronology 


Arrival of Saints in Great Salt Lake Valley. 

Mormon handcart companies trek to Utah. 

Massacre of Gentile emigrants to California 
at Mountain Meadows in Southern Utah. 

Entry of Johnston’s Army into Utah. 

Settlement of Providence in Northern Utah. 

Mormon “Dixie” mission established in south- 
western Utah. 

Federal law against polygamy. 

Completion of transcontinental railroad at 
Promontory Point, Utah. 

Execution of John D. Lee for role he played 
at Mountain Meadows. 

Death of Brigham Young. 

Church “Manifesto” against the temporal 
practice of polygamy. 

Statehood granted to Utah. 


Presidents of the Church 


Joseph Smith. 

Brigham Young. 

John Taylor. 

Wilford Woodruff. 
Erasmus Snow. 

Joseph Fielding Smith. 
Heber J. Grant. 
George Albert Smith. 
David O. McKay. 
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PROLOGUE 


A Mormon from the Cradle to the Grave 


School for Prophets 


W: HAVE outlived the legend that the Mormon may be 
identified on sight as he goes about, complete with horns 
and hooves, leering indiscriminately at females. So completely 
has the Mormon been integrated into American culture that we 
have reached the point where it takes some discernment to 
identify him. However, we should not be deceived by external 
appearances. Legends which he transmits, hero images fixed in 
his mind since childhood, rituals which he performs, attitudes 
that are dear to him with respect to ancestors, his role in this 
life and in worlds to come—all of these things differentiate him 
somewhat more than did the caricatures of the closing years of 
the nineteenth century. 

If in earlier days his parents might have scorned all forms of 
medical attention, today the young Mormon is apt to be born 
in a hospital with the usual care. However, the ministrations 
of the Mormon elders are still resorted to in a crisis, when the 
head of mother or child is anointed with pure consecrated oil 
and the infirmity is commanded to depart in the name of Jesus 
Christ by the power and authority of the holy priesthood. On 
Fast Day—the first Sunday in the month—the infant is taken 
to a sacrament service where elders bless it and give it a name; 
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henceforth it will count among the “souls” of the Mormon com- 
munity. 

Daily from the age of awareness the youngster is taught to 
kneel at his bedside at night to thank his Heavenly Father for 
blessings of the day, and to request protection from the unknown 
hazards of the night. Thrice daily he listens to members of his 
family recite a blessing on the food. In the family prayer circle 
he kneels on the floor with his elbows on the seat of his chair 
to follow the rhythmical incantations of his father proclaiming 
gratefulness for blessings received, asking for God’s helping 
hand for the presidents of the church and of the country, for 
beneficent sunshine or rain, for the departure of the cake in Old 
Whitey’s udder, or relief for the baby’s colic. When in time he 
reaches the age of eloquence, the rhythms and images of these 
poems of thanksgiving and request will flow spontaneously 
from his lips like spring rain down a roof. 

Already, before the age of remembering, the ritual of the 
Sunday services has implanted itself so deeply in his mind that 
in later years it will seem as something remembered from beyond 
the womb: the jovial gathering of the congregation in informal 
mixed groups, hand-shaking between the elders and their wives, 
the laughter of the children, and then the sacred tones of the 
church organ compelling silence. The voice of the bishop or 
the Sunday school superintendent intones, “Brethren and sisters, 
we are assembled this Sabbath morning. . . . And now, Brother 
Davis will lead us in hymn number one-ninety, “Welcome, 
Welcome, Sabbath Morning.’” Then follows in traditional 
regularity the opening prayer, the reading of the Scripture for 
the day, perhaps a two-minute talk by a teen-ager on an oft-dis- 
cussed theological topic, the Gothic tones of the sacramental 
hymn whispered by the assembled congregation, the incanta- 
tions of the priests as they recite the formulas which bless the 
bread and the water—the holy sacrament—which each Mormon 
takes at the weekly Sunday school and sacrament meetings 
throughout his life. Following a brief informal period of prac- 
tice singing, the congregation breaks up into various age groups 
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for discussion of theological lessons which are uniform through- 
out the church. This weekly lesson on theology will continue 
for the faithful Mormon from age three or four until infirmity 
forces him to stay at home. Although for a few there may 
develop a boring sense of monotony about the subjects and their 
treatment, for many it is a renewed experience with divine law. 

At sacrament meeting the presence of young children is not 
encouraged, for a somewhat more reverent tone is maintained. 
Hymns, prayer, and sacrament are repeated, and the congre- 
gation remains assembled to hear a sermon, usually given by 
an adult male of the religious community. Until recently this 
sermon was unprepared and unrehearsed; the Heavenly Father 
had a way of making His anointed servants convey the exact 
message that He wanted uttered, so that faith and a contrite 
spirit were the only preparations necessary. Nowadays the 
bishop strives to notify speakers a week in advance, and women 
may be included among them. On Fast Day there is no regularly 
appointed speaker. Members of the congregation, their minds 
purified by abstinence from food since the evening meal of the 
day before, are moved to rise and bear their testimonies to the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and the blessings of the gospel as re- 
stored in the latter days by Joseph Smith. 

It is the Mormon’s firm belief that at eight a child has reached 
the age of awareness when, having been tainted by a knowledge 
of good and evil, he must undergo the ritual of baptism, lest 
he die without the assurance of salvation. If he lives in a com- 
munity near one of the awe-inspiring temples, he is taken to it. 
There, overwhelmed by the architectural grandeur, which sur- 
passes anything he has seen or dreamed of in this world, he 
disrobes, bedecks himself in angelic white, and is then led to 
a font supported by a dozen golden oxen, to be immersed and 
baptized “in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost” for the remission of his sins. Emerging from the water, 
he is met by an elder who lays hands upon his head to bestow 
upon him the gift of the Holy Ghost and confirm him as a 
member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
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Although the ritual of baptism may of necessity take place in 
the font of a local church basement, a high school swimming 
pool, an irrigation ditch, or the old swimming hole, it will lose 
nothing of its deeper meaning. The assembly of family and 
friends, the awe-inspiring dignity of the elders, and the oracular 
rhythms of the ritual will even here implant in the young Mor- 
mon’s mind a predisposition for a dedicated life. 

At the age of twelve the young Mormon’s apostolic career is 
already under way. Ordained a deacon, he will have the re- 
sponsibility of passing the holy sacrament to the communicants 
and of returning the holy vessels to the white altar which serves 
as a focal point for the most sacred part of the ritual. He may 
carry the sacrament to the sick in their homes, or be called upon 
to do other humble tasks for the bishop and his counsellors. In 
about two years he advances to the rank of teacher, and by the 
time he is fifteen or sixteen he reaches the lofty title of priest, 
which carries the responsibility of reciting aloud the blessing 
on the holy sacrament. Accompanied by a mature member of 
the community, he makes monthly visits to each family of Saints 
in his prescribed area to bring them a spiritual lesson, to exhort 
them to an exemplary devotion to their duties, and to inquire 
whether or not there are any sick in need of the healing hands 
of the elders. 

Even many of his secular activities are organized by the 
church and executed in church facilities. He participates in a 
church-sponsored scout troop, plays his best basketball game 
on a church team, and participates in church-organized theat- 
ricals. He learns to dance and date at church-sponsored parties, 
and the triumphant moment of his puppy-love years is the 
occasion when he takes his Cinderella to the annual “Gold and 
Green”’ ball of his ward.* Most of these activities are carried out 
by the Mutual Improvement Association, which is responsible 
for the social life of girls and boys and young adults. “Mutual,” 
as it is called, meets regularly on a week-night. 


* The basic administrative and geographical subdivision of the church: 
several wards make up a stake. 
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Meanwhile, the training of the Mormon girl is not neglected, 
for she is to become a wife and mother of prophets. As a Bee- 
hive girl, a Junior girl, or a Gleaner girl, she has weekly lessons 
in theology, womanhood, and family craft which are not dupli- 
cated by instruction in the public schools. She contributes to 
all of the organized activities of the church, as does the young 
man, save those which require the possession of the priest- 
hood. Opportunities to exercise leadership continue to increase 
for her throughout life. Vicariously at her marriage she even 
comes to share the richest of all gifts, the priesthood of her hus- 
band. 

At the onset of maturity, the young Mormon is taken to the 
local patriarch to receive a kind of divine commitment to the 
work of the Lord. Since his earliest memories he has looked 
upon this venerable and respected member of his community as 
a summation of the highest qualities that any man may hope 
to acquire: knowledge of the Scriptures, a testimony to the 
divinity of the gospel of Jesus Christ as restored by Joseph 
Smith; long service in church and community as Sunday school 
superintendent, bishop, member of the High Council of his stake 
—tregular participation for a lifetime in the civic and religious 
affairs of the area. This is the man into whose home our young 
Mormon goes, accompanied by his parents, to receive a bless- 
ing and the promise of great and noble service in the vineyard 
of the Lord. The patriarch’s gracious wife ushers the young 
Mormon into a study, where he sees the leather-bound volumes 
of the Bible, the Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Covenants, 
ponderous official histories of the church, and various other 
works by Mormon authors. The patriarch grips his hand and 
puts his arm around his shoulders, saying, “Well, Brother, you’re 
quite a young man, aren’t you?” After a brief visit, which is a 
forewarning of the sacred moment to follow, the patriarch places 
his hands upon the young man’s head, and intones a ritual that 
is sO poetic, so prophetic, so rhythmical, so inspired that the 
young man is made to feel that he is shortly to become, like 
Peter of old, a custodian of the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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Brother . . . , I place my hands upon your head, to give thee a 
patriarchal blessing. . . . Thou art of the lineage of Joseph through 
the loins of Ephriam . . . and have been of goodly parents in the 
dispensation of the fullness of time. . . . Thou art a blessing to 
thy family and shall be an inspiration unto them, and thou shalt be 
sought after in counsel and advice and thou shalt become a leader 
among men. . . . The Lord shall give thee power over disease, and 
the angels of the Lord shall be round about thee . . . and shall 
warn thee of dangers both seen and unseen. . . . Thou shalt have 
power to rebuke diseases . . . unclean spirits . . . to prophesy of 
the things that shall transpire in the earth. . . . And it shall be thy 
privilege to labor in the world and preach Christ . . . and warn 
the people of the earth of the awful calamities that shall befall them. 
. . . Thy voice shall be as a two-edged sword and the hearts of the 
people shall be pricked and thou shalt lead many into the waters of 
baptism ... for Zion shall be cleansed and purified, and the 
wicked shall be as dry branches and shall be broken off, and the 
sons of Zion shall arise in mighty power and go forth in the earth, 
and be representatives of God the Father and Jesus Christ, His Son. 
. . . And it is thy privilege to labor in the temples for the redemp- 
tion of the dead . . . to receive an helpmate by the power of the 
holy priesthood, and be blessed with sons to bear the priesthood 
and with daughters who shall be glorious. . . . And the Destroyer 
shall pass thee by and not slay thee, and thou shalt enjoy every 
blessing pertaining to the Kingdom of God upon the earth... . 
And I seal thee up to come forth in the resurrection of the just, with 
the Saints of the Most High, thy parents and relatives, thine help- 
mate, and a numerous posterity. . . . In the authority of the holy 
priesthood, and in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen.? 


A stenographer is present to transcribe the blessing so that 
our prophet-to-be may preserve this document among his per- 
sonal treasures. 

The next step in the young Mormon’s ascent to maturity is 
his ordination to the higher priesthood of Melchizedek, by whose 
authority it is believed that all of Christ’s work was carried on 
during his sojourn upon the earth, and for a time among the 
ancient inhabitants of the Americas, and is being carried on 
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today in the Mormon church since the restoration of this priest- 
hood by Joseph Smith. According to Mormon belief, this priest- 
hood constitutes the same authority that Jesus conferred upon 
Peter. It was received by Joseph Smith from the hands of Peter, 
James, and John, and transferred by him to apostles in our 
day; thus most adult Mormon men take pride in tracing the 
ascendancy of their priesthood directly to Jesus Christ. The 
ceremony usually takes place in a priesthood meeting, held one 
hour in advance of Sunday school each Sabbath morning. The 
ordination is performed by the laying on of hands, usually by 
the most respected members of the religious community. 

Once the young man is the recipient of this priesthood he is 
eligible to perform all of the most sacred ordinances and rituals 
of the church: to confirm members, to confer both the lower 
and the higher priesthood upon other worthy members of the 
church, to heal the sick, to cast out devils, to speak in tongues 
and to interpret them, to prophesy and to preach the gospel, to 
admonish the sinful to repentance, to perform marriages. Thus 
the enrollee in the school for prophets will pass all of his tests, 
fulfill all of his obligations, and hence receive a diploma re- 
corded on earth and in heaven. The document will bear the 
same credentials as those given to Peter and to Joseph Smith. 


Apostolic Interlude 
Now our young apostle stands ready to be “called” on a mis- 
sion. For the first and perhaps the only time in his life the young 
man receives a letter bearing the signature of the president of 
the church—prophet, seer, and revelator—calling him to per- 
form a mission in a specified field of labor, and advising him to 
report to the mission school in Salt Lake City. Shortly the ward 
is astir with preparations for the elder’s departure. The young 
man comes into the spotlight of community interest. It is during 
this period that he is apt to make his first regular sermon before 
the entire ward in a sacrament meeting. The Mutual prepares a 
farewell party to do him honor. Telephones ring, and each 
young man is proud to invite the young woman of his choice 
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for this important social event. The departing missionary ap- 
pears in a suit newly purchased for his missionary role, and he 
and the girl he chooses to invite on this occasion are Prince 
Charming and Cinderella for the whole community. The de- 
parture of a warrior for a field of battle never held such 
glamor as do these farewell parties for the Mormon elders who, 
having barely crossed the threshold of young manhood, are 
departing to fight God’s battles among the Gentiles. 

It should be remembered that this mission experience is not 
limited to a privileged few. While all young Mormons are not 
thus honored, a great many of them are—most of those, in 
fact, who choose to perform a mission and whose parents desire 
it. It is doubtful if there is any Christian group today that has 
sustained a missionary activity directly affecting the lives of so 
many members of the community. Since the days when the 
church was founded, from three to a score of every thousand 
members have been in the mission field at all times. Since the 
experience is in most cases of two or three years’ duration only, 
this means that a very large percentage of the men, and a not 
inconsiderable percentage of the young women of Mormonia, 
have interrupted the regular routine of their lives to perform a 
mission for the restored gospel of Jesus Christ. 

With this mission experience the adult life of the young Mor- 
mon begins. Suddenly he finds himself in the position of having 
to make decisions for himself. Departure from his home for a 
long period is an event gauged to extract the highest resources 
for independent action—how to spend his money; how to travel, 
alone or in the company of an elder scarcely more experienced 
than himself; how to extract from Mormon scriptures a_phi- 
losophy of life sufficiently tangible to permit him to explain it 
to all who seek God’s word. Yet the elder receives almost no 
training specifically designed to prepare him for this work. The 
two weeks spent in the mission home in Salt Lake City allow 
at best sufficient time to acquaint him only with specific routine 
and regulations. Yet there he will receive counsel from the 
highest officials of the Mormon church, apostles whose names 
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have lived in his youthful mind as the most holy and the most 
learned men on earth—men whom the legends of a lifetime 
have placed on podiums no less exalted than those of Moses or 
Paul. To shake hands with these dedicated prophets, to have 
them place a patriarchal arm around his shoulders and treat him 
as a man and equal, is an experience which later finds its place 
in the legends of his family. 

Then comes a long journey into the unknown, perhaps across 
seas and continents, until at last he arrives in some remote city 
as the junior elder to a young man who has preceded him by a 
few months into the mission field. These two live and work 
together as brothers. Every decision concerning their personal 
lives and their missionary activities is made by unanimous 
agreement, and rarely do even minor sources of misunderstand- 
ing mar their harmony, for they truly believe that their decisions 
are made not on earth but in heaven. Morning and night, hum- 
bly on bended knees beside the bed which they share, they ask 
the Lord in the name of Jesus Christ to guide them and direct 
them, and decisions even of minor consequence are deferred 
pending instruction from On High. 

Before six months have passed, the missionary has assumed 
some of the responsibilities that form the subject matter of the 
New Testament: arbitrated petty and sometimes serious dis- 
putes between members of his church, performed marriages and 
baptisms, laid his hands upon the heads of the afflicted to pro- 
nounce them whole, organized and conducted religious services, 
and continued daily to seek out Gentiles who might be receptive 
to the Lord’s word, trying his utmost to set them upon the ways 
of righteousness. Some secular activities will be carried on too, 
for the missionary seldom isolates himself wholly from the cul- 
tural context in which he moves. He attends movies, the theatre, 
the opera, visits cathedrals, museums, castles, and takes ex- 
cursions to points of interest. 

In the light of these things, it might be presumed that the 
basic intellectual concepts which he has been taught might be 
appreciably altered, that enough of the culture of the land to 
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which he has been sent might rub off upon him to make him 
return to Zion a different individual. But this overlooks the 
inherent inflexibility of his spiritual make-up. Few indeed are 
the missionaries who see in the cultures of the people with whom 
they work anything of eternal truth save the seedlings of those 
shrubs which grow in the gardens of Zion. Does the entire popu- 
lation drink beer or wine? Then it is a sign that Satan and his 
angels are making a continued effort to cause transgression 
against the Word of Wisdom. Does he see repeated examples 
of physical debility, disease, the maimed and the feeble-minded? 
Then the sins of the fathers are being inflicted upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generations, as his Bible tells him, 
and as underscored by twentieth-century prophets. Are the peo- 
ple backward with regard to agricultural and industrial methods? 
Then it is because that gift of God which is intelligence, accord- 
ing to the Mormon proverb, is being withheld from a vile and 
wicked generation. Is there a solution to all of these problems? 
Yes: the restored gospel of Jesus Christ—the only ultimate 
solution of one’s problems, be they of the spirit or of the body, 
of the next world or of this. 

From two to three years this mission goes on. The young 
Mormon is then ready to return to his home, rejoin his family, 
and consider seriously his future career. Return from the mis- 
sion is perhaps the most joyful memory of his life, for this is 
indeed the moment when the warrior, valiant in the fight against 
sin, champion of the true and everlasting gospel in its endless 
struggle against the oppressor, returns triumphant from the field 
of battle. To the joy of reunion with family, friends, and fiancée 
is added the approbation of the whole community. The mis- 
sionary is sure to be the main speaker in the first sacrament 
meeting following his return, and he is expected to bear a glow- 
ing testimony to the divinity of the restored gospel, to narrate 
moving experiences which bear witness to the infinite powers 
of the priesthood. In contrast with his faltering steps as a 
preacher at the time of his departure, experience has given him 
the capacity to speak with authority. Once more the community 
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applies its best talents to the preparation of a suitable home- 
coming party, with a program of local talent and social dancing 
in his honor. For a time he is identified in the community as a 
“returned missionary” and is expected to set an example of 
impeccable behavior for the young men who, not having had the 
purificatory experience of a mission, are not always capable of 
resisting the temptations which malevolent spirits seem ever 
eager to put in the way of youth. 

No one who has lived for a long time in the environment of 
Mormonia has failed to recognize the force of this apostolic 
interlude in the lives of the Mormon folk. There is little doubt 
that the faith is immeasurably strengthened by it. The mission- 
ary has acquired a habit of rising and bearing his testimony. If 
at first he may have had mental reservations, the habit of ex- 
pressing his conformity to the social and intellectual pattern set 
for him by the leadership of the church gradually becomes a 
kind of intuitive knowledge, a “testimony.” Needless to say, the 
standard of living of the people among whom his missionary 
labors have been spent has been inferior to his own, since the 
missionaries work primarily among humble folk. This makes it 
easy for him to assume a superiority for his Mormon culture on 
economic as well as on spiritual grounds. So he returns to Zion 
thankful for his American, more specifically for his Mormon, 
heritage, confident that the best in life is to be had at home, and 
that this is so because the restored gospel of Jesus Christ—ad- 
herence to the eternal laws of God—makes it an inevitable 
reward for a chosen people. 


Foundations for His Kingdom 
Up To this point the Mormon has really been going through a 
series of rites of passage—the tests which prove him worthy of 
full responsibility in the adult life of the community. Only one 
test remains before he can fulfill his mortal destiny as a Mormon 
—the most important of all if he is to live in usefulness and 
respectability in a Mormon community, and indispensable if 
he is to accomplish his goal as one created in the image of God 
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and willed to become a god. He must marry and beget taber- 
nacles for some of the myriads of unborn spirits who must go 
through the maze of earthly life before they pass through the 
portals of death into the celestial kingdom. Almost from the 
cradle the Mormon has been taught: “As man is God once was; 
as God is man may become.” In the amplification of this poly- 
theistic concept, Mormon theologians have evolved theories of 
an ever-expanding universe far more poetic and conceived in 
infinitely greater detail than by theoretical physicists. The life 
of an individual is eternal and indestructible. It must evolve 
from lesser to greater levels of godliness forever and ever, until 
at some future date all of God’s faithful children will have be- 
come gods with an inheritance of souls and a world or universe 
to command, or rather, should we say, to father. The basic 
social structure of life in this world ought to be, and in the next 
world must be, a patriarchal one such as existed among the 
ancient Hebrews. Salvation is impossible, or at most incomplete, 
save through the preservation, the expansion, and the enrich- 
ment of the patriarchal family. To ascend to the highest realms 
of glory in the next world, the Mormon considers it as much a 
duty to marry and rear a large family as he does to perform any 
other rite, or to adhere to any other belief. His faith in this con- 
cept of the life after death is confirmed by vows of marriage to 
deceased females which he may make in rites in the temple. To 
this extent the institution of polygamy still survives. 

The mission experience itself, during which the young man 
refrains from any sort of intimacy with members of the opposite 
sex, acts as a force hastening him towards marriage. Corre- 
spondence with the young woman of his choice may have de- 
veloped into affirmations of love and affection, proposal of 
marriage, and plans for the future as a kind of vicarious satis- 
faction of his unfulfilled sex drives. And if during his absence 
the idol of his puppy love has turned her eye upon another 
suitor and written him a “Dear John” letter, a new-found love 
will speedily restore his shattered pride, and provide for him 
the helpmate without whom it will be impossible to achieve re- 
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spectability in the Mormon community and an inheritance in 
the spirit world. 

During this missionary interlude, the life of the Mormon 
young woman is not without its character-building qualities. Yet 
the ties which have bound her to her family are not broken so 
abruptly. Graduation from high school may be followed by a 
job in the community, an interlude at a business college in Salt 
Lake City, even attendance at Brigham Young University, the 
State College, or the University of Utah—all staffed largely by 
Mormon scholars, and respected among the Mormons as the 
finest anywhere. This is particularly true of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, founded, financed, and maintained by the church, and 
the school preferred for their children by most faithful Mormons. 
During all this period the young woman’s social life goes on 
uninterrupted. Dates become more and more frequent, and the 
influence of parental discipline less constraining. Everything 
tends to mature her vis-a-vis members of her own sex, the op- 
posite sex, and adults. In case she chooses to attend college, her 
intellectual life will have advanced more rapidly than that of her 
male counterpart, save in the narrow realms of church history 
and doctrine. 

The courtship concluded, the young couple approach their 
bishop for a “recommend,” a document that is indispensable if 
a visit to the inner sanctuaries of the Mormon temple is to be 
made by any member of the church. It is granted on the basis 
of faithful service, wholesome participation in religious and 
community life, and behavior which has been or which gives 
promise of being irreproachable. The standards include absti- 
nence from tobacco and stimulants and the payment of a tithe. 
The bride and her mother assemble a trousseau like that of any 
other young woman, but in the case of the Mormon girl it in- 
cludes the ceremonial white robe and green apron which are 
worn by men and women alike in the temple and in the tomb. 
It also includes for the bride the sacred undergarments similar 
to those which her missionary husband commenced wearing at 
the time of his visit to the temple, before departure for his mis- 
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sion. There was a time when a Mormon bride’s femininity was 
shocked at the thought of wearing these “angel chaps,” with 
their legs and collars, dangling strings, and gaping seats. Only 
her knowledge of their sacredness and of the cabalistic mark- 
ings cut over breast, navel, and right knee made it possible for 
her to accept them. Recently this complication has been par- 
tially rectified by modern design, which ingeniously satisfies both 
the cabalistic requirements and feminine daintiness. 

For the bride, this is her first visit to the temple whose archi- 
tectural perfection and impeccable landscaping have enchanted 
her since childhood. Accompanied by their parents and other 
married couples dear to them, bride and groom enter the 
temple, separate into men’s and women’s quarters for the 
preparatory washings and anointings, and there are decked in 
the angelic robes which bespeak the seraphic life beyond the 
grave. Thereafter they witness over a period of three or four 
hours a series of ritualistic dramas which recapitulate the crea- 
tion, the temptation, and the fall of Adam, and which take them 
from these ignoble terrestrial scenes to visions of the after-life, 
glories telestial * and celestial. Bearing secret names and in- 
structed concerning the signs and counter-signs, they become 
initiates, as it were, in the life of the spirit world and take oaths 
of secrecy, fidelity, and devotion involving promises that their 
lives shall be taken if they divulge the mysteries. Finally they 
are joined in holy wedlock, not “until death do us part,” but 
“for time and eternity.” When, arm in arm, they leave the 
temple, they will be truly married, enchanted at the prospect of 
living as one in love and respect forever and ever, time without 
end. Thus the young prophet lays the foundations for his king- 
dom. Now he may beget offspring, procreate the princes of his 
realm, whose descendants in a few generations will form the 
kingdom over which he will rule as a god in a world peopled 
from the seed of his own loins. 

The adult Mormon tempers almost every action to the best 


* According to Mormon doctrine, the intermediate of three degrees of 
glory attainable by man. 
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interests of two institutions: his family and his church. Every 
other activity and interest is subservient to these. By the size 
and solidarity of his family, by its faithfulness in the church, his 
social position is measured in this world and the next. Yet it 
is not sufficient merely that children be brought into this world; 
they must be reared in the ways of righteousness and be pre- 
pared by their parents for service and leadership in the church, 
for marriage and procreation, so that the cycle of God and 
nature—in the Mormon’s mind these two coincide—shall not 
be interrupted. And one of the most sublime moments in the 
life of a Mormon father is the day when he sets apart his own 
son as an elder in the Melchizedek priesthood and sends him 
away to fulfill a mission among the same people to whom he 
preached two or three decades previously. The fifty to one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month which the parents expend to 
Keep their boy in the mission field are considered well spent if 
he returns to Zion with a testimony to the gospel and willingness 
to accept a responsible role in the community. On occasions 
such as these the adult Mormon leafs through his personal 
papers to reread the rhythmic phrases of his own patriarchal 
blessing, and to marvel at the foresight and divine guidance of 
a partiarch who has been able to tell the future with such in- 
tuitive penetration. 

Then there is service to the church community. The Mormon 
ward provides an office for every willing worker: Sunday school 
teacher, chorister, coach, scout master, supervisor of dramatics, 
instrumentalist, vocalist, bishop, chairman of the Old Folks’ Day 
Committee, home missionary, ward clerk, or a hundred others 
which bear a title and prescribed duties. The young man who 
a few years ago was a passive witness to the rituals of family 
prayers, the laying on of hands, the blessing of the food, etc., 
now finds himself responsible for the continued exercise of these 
rituals in the household and in the meeting house. He baptizes, 
anoints, confirms, preaches, and collects tithes. He works on 
a church farm, or acts as custodian of a bishop’s warehouse. 
And there are analogous duties for his wife in Primary, organized 
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to instruct the young; in the Young Women’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, and in the Relief Society. The canning of 
fruit, quilting, supervision of charities, and compiling of family 
genealogical records consume hundreds of hours of her time. 

This last activity requires special mention. In the life after 
death the family is reéstablished in an unbroken hierarchy from 
Adam down to the last child of the last man. Every ritual estab- 
lished by the Christ and restored by Joseph Smith in the latter © 
days must be performed by or in behalf of every member of 
one’s family traceable in the records of all centuries. There are 
many Mormon adults who spend the greater part of their time 
in endless genealogical pursuits, and, when the records have 
been completed, in endless visits to the temples to perform 
vicariously for their ancestors all of the anointings and sealings 
which they have previously performed for themselves. The 
magnificent temples which the church has built are primarily 
places where the work for the salvation of the dead is per- 
formed by mature Mormons—by the gainfully employed in 
hours stolen from profession or business, by the aged as a full- 
time activity. It is a common pattern for a retired couple, once 
the family circle has been broken by the marriage of younger 
members, to sell their farm or business and to retreat to a 
temple city, there to live out their declining years in the service 
of the dead. 

When in his last years a Mormon looks back on his life, he 
thinks first perhaps of his mission experience and is grateful 
for it because it schooled him in the ways of righteousness and 
elevated him to the level of the apostles of ancient days. He 
thinks back upon hours spent in service to church and com- 
munity and takes pride in the selflessness with which he has per- 
formed each task. And, with a kind of intuitive sense for 
mathematical and biological progressions, he counts the num- 
ber of his descendants and measures thereby the levels of glory 
to which he will aspire in the life beyond the tomb. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Law-Giver 


OCAL tradition has it that Joseph Smith’s family was not well 
le received in Palmyra. Poverty had driven them from the 
maple-clad hills of Vermont to this settlement on the western 
reaches of the Erie Canal in 1817. Time has obscured the facts 
so much that we do not know why the Smiths failed to gain local 
acceptance. But this circumstance had two results of the greatest 
significance in the lore of the American frontier. It incited the 
production of a colorful chain of anecdotes about “Holy Joe 
Smith” and his family which multiplied with the startling growth 
of the Mormon church. On the other hand, it gave to the in- 
telligent and sensitive Joseph traits of character which have 
made of him—prophet or magnificent hoax—one of the most 
written-about and talked-about individuals in American tradi- 
tion. 

The story is told that the Smiths had envisaged Alvin, their 
eldest son, as a future prophet. On November 19, 1823, when 
Joseph was eighteen years old, Alvin died and was buried in 
a cemetery which is less than one block from the picturesque 
Corner of the Four Spires in Palmyra. His grave may still be 
seen there. We are told that the mantle of the prophet which 
the Smiths had woven for Alvin fell upon Joseph, Junior. What 
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sort of cloak this was may be surmised from the following sordid 
and pathetic paid advertisement which Joseph Smith, Senior, 
caused to appear in the Wayne Centinal on September 25, 1824. 


TO THE PUBLIC 


Whereas reports have been industriously put in circulation, that my 
son Alvin had been removed from the place of his interment and 
dissected, which reports, every person possessed of human sensibility 
must know, are peculiarly calculated to harrow up the mind of a 
parent and deeply wound the feelings of relations—therefore, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the truth of such reports, I, with some 
of my neighbors, this morning repaired to the grave, and removing 
the earth found the body which had not been disturbed. 

This method is taken for the purpose of satisfying the minds of 
those who may have heard the report, and of informing those who 
have put it into circulation, that it is earnestly requested they would 
desist therefrom; and that it is believed by some, that they have been 
stimulated more by a desire to injure the reputation of certain parties 
than a philanthropy for the peace or welfare of myself and my 
friends.? 


Already the Smiths were at war with the people of the Amer- 
ican frontier. From this first hideous prank a thousand have 
sprung up—in fiction if not in fact—perpetrated both by those 
who were opposed to the innovations of the frontier reformer, 
or against them by Joseph, Junior, and the Saints who rallied 
to him. Like Joseph of old, his was a coat of many colors, and 
its lights and shades have been blended into the spectral sunset 
of the West. 

A million Mormons acclaim Joseph Smith as prophet, seer, 
and revelator—trestorer of the gospel of Jesus Christ in the 
latter days. All that he proclaimed by word of mouth, in his 
writings, or by deed is acclaimed as a manifestation of God’s 
will to man. The places where each notable event in his life 
occurred are sites of pilgrimage. His decrees are held as binding 
for time and eternity and his kingdom in worlds to come as un- 
paralleled. 
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Joseph’s ancestors were solid tillers of the soil—the class 
which constitutes the backbone of the American nation. They 
accompanied the Pilgrim fathers to America, where they did 
honorable service in the War of Independence. Lucy Mack, 
mother of the Prophet, came of a family of a little wealth, and 
while the Smith ancestors had always been poor, they had not 
been paupers. Both the Macks and the Smiths had shown a spe- 
cial proclivity toward religion, and some of them had achieved 
reputations of moderate but none the less real heterodoxy. This 
became a testimonial to Mormons that they were not of that 
unreasoning group which accepts any religious tenet merely 
because it happens to find a place in the creed. If the Smiths 
had been stricken with an unfortunate chain of financial re- 
verses, it was because God was driving them westward—toward 
the scenes of the younger Joseph’s divine mission and the 
Mormon promised land. 

The Prophet’s grandfather, Asael Smith, had had a distinct 
premonition concerning the important work of religious reform 
that one of his descendants was to perform. “It has been borne 
in upon my soul that one of my descendants will promulgate a 
work to revolutionize the world of religious faith.” He lived 
long enough to see his premonition partially fulfilled, for a little 
before his death he was presented with a copy of the Book of 
Mormon.? 

Shortly after the Smith family’s move from Vermont to the 
township of Manchester, New York, there had been an unusual 
excitement about religion. Priest had contended against priest 
and convert against convert. Four of Joseph’s family, including 
his mother, had been converted to the Presbyterian sect. The 
youthful mind of the prophet-to-be was made uneasy, and 
poignant thoughts disturbed him, although he tells us that he 
eschewed the controversy. It was in these circumstances, at the 
age of fourteen, that he received his first vision—a story that is 
told and retold among the Latter-day Saints until all are familiar 
with it as narrated in the words of the Prophet himself. 
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While I was laboring under the extreme difficulties caused by the 
contests of these parties of religionists, I was one day reading the 
Epistle of James, first chapter and fifth verse, which reads: “If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 

Never did any passage of scripture come with more power to the 
heart of man than this did at this time to mine. . . . I reflected on 
it again and again, knowing that if any person needed wisdom from 
God. ididaiwi. 

At length I came to the conclusion that I must either remain in 
darkness and confusion, or else I must do as James directs, that is, 
ask of God. ... 

So, in accordance with this . . . I retired to the woods to make 
the attempt. It was on the morning of a beautiful, clear day, early 
in the spring of eighteen hundred and twenty. It was the first time 
in my life that I had made such an attempt, for amidst all my anxie- 
ties I had never as yet made the attempt to pray vocally. 

. . . I kneeled down and began to offer up the desires of my 
heart to God. I had scarcely done so, when immediately I was 
seized upon by some power which entirely overcame me, and had 
such an astonishing influence over me as to bind my tongue so that 
I could not speak. Thick darkness gathered around me, and it 
seemed to me for a time as if I were doomed to sudden destruction. 

But, exerting all my powers to call upon God to deliver me out 
of the power of this enemy . . . and at the very moment when I 
was ready to sink into despair and abandon myself to destruction— 
not to an imaginary ruin, but to the power of some actual being 
from the unseen world . . . just at this moment of great alarm, 
I saw a pillar of light exactly over my head, above the brightness of 
the sun, which descended gradually until it fell upon me. 

It no sooner appeared than I found myself delivered from the 
enemy which held me bound. When the light rested upon me I saw 
two Personages, whose brightness and glory defy all description, 
standing above me in the air. One of them spake unto me, calling 
me by name, and said, pointing to the other—‘“This is My Beloved 
Son. Hear Him!” 

. I asked the Personages . . . which of all the sects was 
right—and which I should join. 

I was answered that I must join none of them... and the 
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Personage who addressed me said that all their creeds were an 
abomination in his sight . . . that: “they draw near to me with 
their lips, but their hearts are far from me; they teach for doctrines 
the commandments of men, having a form of godliness, but they 
deny the power thereof.” 

. . . When I came to myself again, I found myself lying on my 
back, looking up into heaven. When the light had departed, I had no 
strength; but soon recovering in some degree, I went home. . . .4 


From this childhood experience to his martyrdom, there has 
evolved a chain of miracle tales about the American prophet 
which makes his legend vie in spiritual fervor with those of 
John the Revelator and Saint Francis. 


After the golden plates of the Book of Mormon were secured 
and the work of translation had been undertaken, Oliver 
Cowdery accompanied Joseph to a grove on the north bank of 
the Susquehanna River downstream from the township of Har- 
mony, New York, to ask the Lord for instruction concerning 
the ordinance of baptism. While they were thus engaged in 
prayer, a messenger from heaven descended in a cloud of light 
and laid his hands upon their heads and conferred upon them 
the priesthood of Aaron, saying: “Upon you my fellow servants, 
in the name of Messiah, I confer the Priesthood of Aaron, which 
holds the keys of the ministering of angels, and of the gospel of 
repentance, and of baptism by immersion for the remission of 
sins; and this shall never be taken again from the earth, until 
the sons of Levi do offer again an offering unto the Lord in 
righteousness.” 

The angel directed them to go to the river and baptize each 
other. They did as they were instructed and then, leaving the 
stream, each in turn laid his hands on the other’s head and 
ordained him to the Aaronic priesthood as the angel had com- 
manded. The angel said that his name was John, he that is 
called John the Baptist in the New Testament, and that he was 
acting under directions from Peter, James, and John, custodians 
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of the keys of the Melchizedek priesthood, which would be con- 
ferred upon them at a later date. 

Immediately after their baptism both Joseph and Oliver ex- 
perienced great and glorious blessings. The Holy Ghost fell 
upon them and they began to prophesy concerning the yet-to-be- 
organized Latter-day Saint Church and other events.°® 

In describing this experience more than five years later, 
Oliver Cowdery wrote: 


. . . On a sudden, as from the midst of eternity, the voice of the 
Redeemer spake peace to us, while the veil was parted and the angel 
of God came down clothed with glory and delivered the anxiously 
looked for message, and the keys of the Gospel of repentance!— 
What joy! what wonder! what amazement! ... As in the “blaze 
of day;” yes, more—above the glitter of the May Sun beam, which 
then shed its brilliancy over the face of nature! Then His voice, 
though mild, pierced to the center, and His words, “I am thy fellow 
servant,” dispelled every fear. We listened—we gazed—we admired! 
*Twas the voice of an angel from glory—’twas a message from the 
Most High! and as we heard we rejoiced, while His love enkindled 
upon our souls, and we were rapt in the vision of the Almighty! . . .6 


Pilgrimages are made to the site of this miracle by members 
of the Latter-day Saint Church on the fifteenth day of May. 


Although Joseph is called “Seer, Translator, Prophet and 
Apostle of Jesus Christ,” his legend with regard to prophecies 
and their fulfillment is not so striking as are the accounts of his 
visions. The prophecy for which he is most revered among his 
adherents is the following, given on December 25, 1832, about 
the Civil War: 


Verily, thus saith the Lord, concerning the wars that will shortly 
come to pass, beginning at the rebellion of South Carolina, which 
will eventually terminate in the death and misery of many souls. 
The days will come that war will be poured out upon all nations, 
beginning at that place; For behold, the Southern States shall be 
divided against the Northern States, and the Southern States will 
call on other nations, even the nation of Great Britain . . . in order 
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to defend themselves . . . and thus war shall be poured out upon 
all nations. And it shall come to pass, after many days, slaves shall 
rise up against their masters, who shall be marshalled and disci- 
plined for war... .? 


In 1834 Joseph was en route from Ohio to Missouri with an 
ill-organized band of adherents, some of whom began to in- 
dulge in rebellion and fault-finding. The Prophet was con- 
strained to rebuke them, at first mildly; but since this was of 
no avail, he told the brethren that the Lord had revealed to him 
that a scourge would come upon Zion’s Camp, as this body of 
men was called, in consequence of their fractious spirit. His 
prophecy was qualified by the promise that if they should repent 
and mend their ways this great scourge might yet be turned 
back. However, the brethren continued to complain, and in a 
few weeks, as they arrived in Clay County, Missouri, cholera 
broke out among them. Sixty-eight of the brethren were stricken 
and thirteen died.® 


According to Parley P. Pratt, Joseph reached the culmination 
of patriarchal grandeur when he and Pratt were imprisoned to- 
gether at Liberty Jail, Missouri, in 1838. They had lain on the 
floor of the jail listening for hours to obscenities, oaths, and 
blasphemies poured out upon them by their jailers as they told 
of rape, murder, and robbery perpetrated against the Mormons 
living at that time in the vicinity of Far West, Missouri. “They 
even boasted of defiling by force wives, daughters, and virgins, 
and of shooting or dashing out the brains of men, women, and 
children.” 

Parley lay beside Joseph, shocked and horrified and aware 
that the Prophet was not sleeping. Suddenly Joseph arose and 


. . spoke in a voice of thunder, or as the roaring lion, utter- 
ing . . . the following words: “Silence, ye fiends of the infernal 
pit. In the name of Jesus Christ I rebuke you, and command you to 
be still; I will not live another minute and hear such language. 
Cease such talk, or you or I die this instant!” 
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He ceased to speak. He stood erect in terrible majesty. Chained, 
and without a weapon; calm, unruffled, and dignified as an angel, he 
looked upon the quailing guards, whose knees smote together, and 
who, shrinking into a corner, or crouching at his feet, begged his 
pardon, and remained quiet till a change of guards. I have seen the 
ministers of justice, clothed in magisterial robes, and criminals 
arraigned before them, while life was suspended on a breath, in the 
courts of England; I have witnessed a congress in solemn session to 
give laws to nations; I have tried to conceive of kings, of royal 
courts, of thrones and crowns; and of emperors assembled to decide 
the fate of kingdoms; but dignity and majesty have I seen but once, 
as it stood in chains, at midnight, in a dungeon in an obscure vil- 
lage of Missouri.® 


The Prophet Joseph’s healings are recounted both in the 
official literature of his church and in the tradition of the folk. 
One instance, however, has gained such fame that whenever 
the topic of healing is associated with the name of the Prophet 
it is the case of Elijah Fordham and the red silk handkerchief 
that comes to mind. Nauvoo, Illinois, with its pastures, wood- 
lands, and vineyards that extend back from the Mississippi on 
rolling green hills, was not in 1839 the same beautiful spot that 
it is today. The Saints who were coming there in panicked flight 
from the horrors of Missouri and the “Mormon War” found a 
wilderness filled with pestilence and death. Joseph and his wife 
Emma had given up their cabin to the sick. They lived in a tent 
during the few short hours of each day when they did not move 
among the sick, Joseph to heal and comfort them through the 
power of the holy priesthood, Emma to minister with herbs, 
patent remedies, and a woman’s soothing kindness. 

On the morning of July 22 Joseph arose, weary from waiting 
on the sick and stricken with grief for the persecutions and 
afflictions that his Saints had been called upon to endure. He 
besought the Lord in prayer and His spirit rested abundantly 
upon him, for, like Jesus of Nazareth, Joseph healed all around 
him on that day. In the company of several of his apostles he 
moved from door to door laying on hands, and anointing with 
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oil. The sick who were stretched out along the bank of the 
river he commanded in the name of Jesus Christ to come and 
be made whole, and they were healed. 

When he had healed all the sick on the east bank of the river, 
he crossed by ferry to Montrose, on the Iowa shore. The first 
house he entered was that of Brigham Young, who was bedfast. 
The Prophet healed him and they came out together. They 
passed Wilford Woodruff’s house and the Prophet said, “Brother 
Woodruff, follow me!” These were the only words spoken until 
they arrived at the home of Elijah Fordham, who had been in 
the throes of death for more than an hour. 

Joseph walked to the bed, took Brother Fordham by the right 
hand, and looking into the unconscious face and glazed eyes of 
the dying man, said: “Brother Fordham, do you know me?” 
The sick man remained silent. But after the apostles had seen the 
spirit of God working upon him and after Joseph had repeated, 
“Elijah, do you know me?” they heard the stricken man whis- 
per, “Yes!” “Have you not faith to be healed?” “I am afraid it 
is too late. If you had come sooner, I think it might have been.” 
We are told that this was spoken as by a man in the sleep of 
death. The Prophet continued: “Do you believe that Jesus is the 
Christ?” And the response came, “I do, Brother Joseph.” 

And then it was that the Prophet of God spoke “as in the 
majesty of the Godhead”: “Elijah, I command you in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, to arise and be made whole!” Elijah leaped 
from his bed, the color of life flowing back into his face. He 
kicked the Indian-meal poultices from his feet, called for his 
clothes, put them on, asked for a bowl of bread and milk, and 
having eaten it, followed the Prophet and his apostles into the 
street to assist in the healing of others. 

As the Prophet returned to the banks of the Mississippi to 
take the ferry back to Nauvoo, a man who was not a member of 
the church but who had heard of the remarkable healings that 
Joseph had accomplished on that day, came to him and be- 
seeched him to come and heal his five-months-old twins who 
were lying near death at his home, some two miles distant. 
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Brother Joseph replied that he could not go, and, turning to 
Brother Woodruff, said, “You go with the man and heal his 
children.” 

Then he took from his pocket a red silk handkerchief and 
gave it to Brother Woodruff, telling him to wipe the faces of 
the children with it and to administer to them and they would 
be healed. He concluded: “As long as you will keep that hand- 
kerchief, it shall remain a league between you and me.” Brother 
Woodruff did as the Prophet commanded him, and the children 
were healed. Years later, when Brother Woodruff died—the 
fourth president, prophet, seer and revelator of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints—he still treasured the. Proph- 
et’s red silk handkerchief.1° 


Newel Knight’s father had been one of Joseph’s earliest con- 
verts, and on more than one occasion meetings of the small 
group of Saints in the Susquehanna Valley had been held at the 
Knight house. Newel failed on one occasion to keep a promise 
he had made to the Prophet to pray in church. Upon being 
chided for his neglect, Newel promised that he would pray alone 
rather than in public. He attempted to do so in a grove near his 
home and was seized by an unseen power which bound his 
tongue. He returned home and was again seized by this terrible 
power. He fell to the floor, his face and limbs twisting and turn- 
ing in strange contortions, until finally his entire body was 
caught up and tossed about the room. 

The family was in a panic, a crowd assembled, and Joseph 
was sent for. As the Prophet entered the room, Newel managed 
to tell him that he was possessed of some evil spirit and begged 
him to rebuke it. “If you believe that I can do it,” said Joseph, 
“it shall be done.” Then Joseph rebuked the devil and com- 
manded him in the name of Jesus Christ to depart. The strange. 
contortions and levitations of Newel’s body suddenly ceased, and 
the spirit of the Lord descended upon him and gave him a feel- 
ing of supreme joy. Its power was so great that he was lifted 
from the bed in which he had been placed until his head and 
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shoulders touched the ceiling. Latter-day Saints believe this to 
be the first miracle performed since the apostles of old departed 
from the earth." 


The Rushton family, which had been converted in England 
while the Saints were established at Nauvoo, arrived via river 
steamer at the growing metropolis in Illinois. As Brother Rush- 
ton hastened toward the town in search of relatives who had 
previously emigrated there, a young man riding a beautiful black 
horse accosted him, saying, “Hey, Bub, is that a company of 
Mormons just landed?” Brother Rushton said that it was and 
was asked, “Are you a Mormon?” The convert answered that he 
was. The horseman pressed his query further: “What do you 
know about old Joe Smith?”—“I know that Joseph Smith is a 
prophet of God.”—“I suppose you are looking for an old man 
with a long, gray beard. What would you think if I told you I 
was Joseph Smith?”—“If you are Joseph Smith, I know you are 
a prophet of God.” 

Then in a gentle voice the stranger went on: “I am Joseph 
Smith. I came to meet these people, dressed as I am in rough 
clothes and speaking in this manner, to see if their faith is strong 
enough to stand the things they must meet. If not, they should 
run back right now.” 


No knowledge of past or future events was concealed from 
Joseph. In 1831 he gave to the Saints a revelation to the effect 
that Independence, Missouri, was the site of the original Garden 
of Eden where the City of Zion should be established in the lat- 
ter days, and where the lost tribes of Israel should be gathered 
from out of the north country. He surveyed the lovely rustic 
valley of the Grand River just north of Gallatin, Missouri, and 
announced that this place was called Adam-Ondi-Ahman, be- 
cause it was the site of Adam’s grave—the place where Adam 
would come to visit his people and where the Ancient of Days 
would sit on a throne of fiery flame, as spoken by Daniel the 
prophet, “with a thousand thousand angels ministering to him 
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and ten thousand times ten. thousand standing before him.” 
Moving around the brow of the hill a few paces, he came to an 
impressively eroded sandstone which, he announced, was an 
altar where Adam himself had offered up sacrifices to Jehovah.'* 


One time Joseph stopped at an Indian mound near the Illi- 
nois River, excavated a skeleton which was resting near the sur- 
face, then announced to his men: “This man in mortal life was 
a white Lamanite,“ a large, thick-set man, and a man of God. 
His name was Zelf. He was a warrior and chieftain under the 
great prophet Onandagus, who was known from the eastern sea 
to the Rocky Mountains. The curse of the red skin was taken 
from him, or, at least in part.” Then Joseph took up the thigh 
bone and with it pointed to an arrowhead, which was still lodged 
between two ribs, and described in detail the battle in which 
Zelf had been slain. Brigham Young took possession of the 
arrowhead, and others present carried away the bones as souve- 
nirs of the Prophet’s unbounded knowledge of the American 
past.}° 


The legend of Joseph Smith would not be complete without 
some mention of his theology and practice in the matter of plural 
marriage. According to Utah Mormon belief, the revelation on 
plural marriage was one about which Joseph himself was recal- 
citrant. Finally an angel with drawn sword appeared to him and 
told him that he would be destroyed unless he fulfilled the com- 
mandment.'¢ 


Lucy Walker was sixteen. On the death of her mother she 
had been taken into the home of the Prophet. One day he came 
to her and said: “I have a message for you. I have been com- 
manded of God to take another wife and you are the woman.” 
Joseph explained the principle of plural marriage and told her 
that it was again to be restored for the benefit of the human 
family and that it would be an everlasting blessing for<-his 
Father’s house. “What have you to say?” he asked. Lucy re- 
plied: “Nothing.” 
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The Prophet then told her that she should pray for light and 
understanding, and assured her that she would receive a testi- 
mony concerning this new principle. She prayed, but said later 
that she was so unwilling to accept the idea that gross darkness 
enveloped her soul and she languished in mental torment. When 
Joseph discerned her sorrow, he told her that as yet he could 
not recognize her openly as his wife, but that in time they would 
go beyond the Rocky Mountains and then she would be hon- 
ored and respected as his wife. “I have no flattering words to 
offer,” he said. “It is a command of God to you. I will give you 
until tomorrow to decide this matter. If you reject this message 
the gate will be closed forever against you.” 

Lucy was defiant and angry. “Although you are a prophet of 
God,” she said, “you could not induce me to take a step of so 
great importance unless I know that God approved my course. 
I would rather die.” 

Joseph walked across the room. “God Almighty bless you,” 
he said. “You shall have a manifestation of the will of God con- 
cerning you, a testimony that you can never deny. I will tell you 
what it shall be. It shall be that joy and peace that you never 
knew.” Then he left the room. 

Lucy prayed for the greater part of a sleepless night. Just 
before dawn her room was lighted up with a heavenly influence. 
It was “like the brilliant sun bursting through the darkest cloud.” 
Her soul was filled with a calm sweet peace that she had never 
known. Supreme happiness took possession of her, and she re- 
ceived a testimony to the truth of the principle of plural mar- 
riage which remained with her throughout all the trials of life. 

As she gave way to an irresistible urge to go downstairs to 
vent her joy in the morning air, she met the Prophet, who took 
her hand and said, ‘““Thank God, you have the testimony. I too 
have prayed.” He led her to a chair, laid his hands upon her 
head, and gave her a blessing of the fulfillment of every desire 
that her heart could harbor. 

On May 1, 1843, Lucy consented to be a plural wife of the 

Prophet and was sealed to him in his own home at Nauvoo.!7 
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Joseph’s legend has something also of the rugged hardiness of 
Abraham Lincoln’s. He had known the shovel and the axe in 
days of digging wells and clearing land as he followed the fron- 
tier from New York to the Mississippi. His stature was impres- 
sive. When he appeared in his Lieutenant General’s uniform on 
a spirited horse he was an object of admiration and deference. 

On a winter Sunday in 1838, just before the Mormons were 
forced to take flight from Missouri into Illinois, Joseph was with 
his army at Far West preparing for a siege. Barricades had been 
thrown up to keep the cavalry from charging into the town. As 
the Prophet walked about to inspect the fortifications and encour- 
age his men, he came upon a weary group of guards who were 
shivering over a small fire. He caught some of them by the 
shoulders, gave them a hearty shake, and said: “Get out of here, 
and wrestle, run, jump—do anything but mope around.” They 
assembled in a ring around him and he challenged them to a 
wrestle. As one by one they stepped into the ring he laid hold 
of them and threw them to the ground. There was not one pres- 
ent who could pin him down. 

When he had left the ring to make way for another wrestler, 
aging, solemn Sidney Rigdon burst on the scene brandishing his 
sword and saying, “You are breaking the Sabbath, and Til not 
suffer it!” The men were silent. Then one called to the Prophet: 
“Brother Joseph, we want you to clear us from blame, for we 
formed the ring by your request. You told us to wrestle, and now 
Brother Rigdon is bringing us to account for it.” 

Joseph stepped deliberately back into the ring. “Brother Sid- 
ney,” he said, “you had better get out of here and let the boys 
alone; they are amusing themselves according to my orders.” 
Then he knocked the sword from Rigdon’s hand and, catching 
him by the shoulders, he dragged him out of the ring while Rig- 
don pulled back like a crawfish. Joseph turned to the boys and 
said, “Go in, boys, and have your fun. You shall never have it 
to say that I got you into trouble that I did not get you out of.” 1% 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Golden Bible 


NLY four months after the first copies of the Book of Mor- 
mon came from the press in March, 1830, a parody 
appeared in the Palmyra, New York, Reflector that was pro- 
phetic of the destiny of Joseph Smith and of his singular scriptural 
creation. Under title of “The Book of Pukei” there appeared, 
among others, the following words: 


And it came to pass, that when the mantle of Walters the Magician 
had fallen upon Joseph, surnamed the prophet . . . that the “idle 
and slothful” gathered themselves together . . . and said unto him, 
“Lo! we will be thy servants forever, do with us, our wives, and 
our little ones as it may seem good in thine eyes.” 

And the prophet answered and said,—‘Behold: hath not the 
mantle of Walters the magician fallen upon me, and am I not able 
to do before you my people great wonders, and shew you... 
where the Nephites hid their treasure?—for lo! yes tonight stood 
before me in the wilderness of Manchester, the spirit, who, from 
the beginnings had had in keeping all the treasures hidden in the 
bowels of the earth.” 1 


Whatever the source of his inspiration, Joseph Smith, Junior, 
had produced something of a best-seller. For more than a cen- 
tury the Book of Mormon has appeared in ever increasing 
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quantities and in scores of languages, until there are few corners 
of the earth that it has not reached. The vituperation of those 
who have treated it as a fraud, and the laughter of those who 
find it barren of every form of literary and philosophical genius, 
have merely strengthened the faith of those who believe in it 
and the curiosity of those who do not. The Book of Mormon 
had been irrevocably launched in the sea of American religious 
life and few of its sister ships have left a longer or broader wake. 


The Hill Cumorah in northwestern New York did not in 
Joseph Smith’s time show the same signs of reverent care that 
it does today. There was no marble monument of an angelic 
personage with hand outstretched as if announcing a divine mes- 
sage to the world. No black hedge on grassy slope spelled the 
name of that obscure hillock, which is now Mecca to a million 
souls who live and die under the enchantment of the restored 
gospel. No trim cobblestone information bureau was there with 
well-groomed spokesmen to tell the passer-by that here lies holy 
ground. It is doubtful that “Golden Bible Hill” or “Mormon 
Hill,” as it is variously called, had any particular distinction at 
that time. It rose about a mile from the Smiths’ homestead, 
mysterious and challenging like the land beyond the beanstalk. 
If there were local yarns about its hidden treasure, such stories 
were told about a score of other hills in the region.” 

Joseph was an eighteen-year-old youth—tested for three years 
already in preparation for his divine mission—when one night 
in the solitude of his second-story room he knelt in supplication 
for guidance concerning his troubled state of mind. A light 
appeared before his eyes, increasing in intensity until it was 
brighter than the noon-day sun. Then an angelic personage 
appeared beside his bed. Standing in the air so that his feet did 
not touch the ground, and dressed in a robe of whiteness and 
brilliancy beyond anything ever seen in this world, the angel, 
whose name was Moroni, called Joseph by name and told him 
that he had been sent by God with a message of supreme impor- 
tance. He advised Joseph that there was a book deposited in a 
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nearby hill which contained a history of the former inhabitants 
of the Americas and the fullness of the everlasting gospel as 
delivered by Jesus to the ancient people of this continent. 
Moroni quoted abundantly from the Old Testament, and ended 
by warning Joseph that when the time came for him to receive 
the book he should show it to no one, save as directed by God, 
under pain of immediate destruction. When the angel had fin- 
ished, the light seemed to gather about him and a passage 
opened up straight into heaven through which he disappeared. 

The vision had been repeated three times before Joseph went to 
a point on the west slope of Cumorah, which had been revealed 
as the location of the golden scriptures. He found there a dome- 
shaped stone of considerable size. Removing the dirt from its 
edges, he was able to pry the stone away, and beneath it he 
found a box of cemented stone. A treasure appeared before his 
eyes, a stack of golden plates about seven by eight by six inches 
in size, with inscriptions of curious nature covering the sheets of 
yellow metal. Near them were two opaque stones fastened in sil- 
ver bows and attached to a breast-plate. By making use of these 
stones, the Urim and Thummim, Joseph was able to translate 
the divine hieroglyphics and so present to the world a new 
witness to Christ. 

Joseph desired to take the plates away, but when he began to 
remove them from the box the angel forbade him, stating that 
the time had not yet come. For four years the Prophet returned 
annually to the site of his marvelous discovery. Each time he 
was received by the Angel Moroni, and each time instructed in 
the high responsibilities of his unique mission as restorer of the 
priesthood of Christ which had been taken from the earth not 
many years after the Crucifixion because of the iniquities of man- 
kind. In September, 1827, on the occasion of his fifth visit to 
the treasure, the angel delivered the plates to Joseph, with the 
solemn charge that he should guard them as a sacred trust until 
the time when they should be returned to their angelic custodian. 

The translating was carried out for the most part with the aid 
of a scribe from whom the Prophet concealed himself-by a 
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curtain. Joseph translated in a darkened room so that the light 
of the spirit might shine the brighter; never did he speak in any 
great detail about the process. The golden plates were not so 
much as uncovered, at times were not even present in the room. 
As he held the seer-stones in a hat, which was drawn closely up 
to his face to exclude the light, a single Reformed Egyptian * 
hieroglyph appeared before his eyes with the English translation 
beneath it. When the scribe had written the dictated words and 
repeated them correctly to Joseph, the character faded away 
and another appeared. If any mistake was made, the hieroglyph 
remained visible until it had been rectified. And so God spake to 
the boy-prophet of the young continent through the oracular 
medium of the Urim and Thummim, and prophetic verities 
flowed from his lips as honey.? 

Brigham Young gives some further information about the 
nature of the Urim and Thummim, which played so important 
a role in the process of translation. He says it resembled the 
instrument which Aaron wore on his breast and into which he 
looked as into a mirror for the information that he desired. An- 
other writer states that at one time when the Prophet was a guest 
in a home at Pontiac, Michigan, he displayed special interest in 
a large English book of martyrs. On departing he asked to bor- 
row the book, promising that it would be returned to his hosts, 
who were converts, when they joined him in Missouri. When he 
subsequently returned it he said: “I have, by the aid of the Urim 
and Thummim, seen those martyrs, and they were honest, de- 
voted followers of Christ, according to the light they possessed, 
and they will be saved.” * 

Rumors spread fast about the “Golden Bible” and the youth- 
ful and handsome visionary who had discovered it. A sense of 
community pride eventually caused the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages along the Susquehanna, where Joseph had plied his hat 
and peepstone in search of Spanish gold and other buried treas- 
ures, to assert that the golden plates had been discovered, not at 


* Name given by Joseph Smith to the language of the plates of the 
Book of Mormon. 
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Palmyra, but at Afton, or Nineveh, or elsewhere in that region. 
To this day old-timers will point out all the places where Joseph 
made excavations and tell yarns that might be summarized like 
this: “We don’t really believe there ever were any golden plates, 
but if there were, they were dug up here, not in Palmyra!” ° 

Golden plates and ancient papyri began to appear all over the 
country, and it seemed that indeed the fullness of the everlasting 
gospel was to be poured out upon the new nation like confetti. 
In 1835 a showman appeared among the Mormon settlers at 
Kirtland, Ohio, and before he departed he had sold them four 
Egyptian mummies. Among the mummies were two rolls of 
papyri which, upon being translated by Joseph Smith, turned 
out to be the “Writings of Abraham” and the “Book of Joseph” 
(of Egypt). The former now constitutes a section of the Pearl of 
Great Price, one of the standard books of the Mormon church. 
Even before the publication of the Book of Mormon, it is re- 
called that Joseph the Prophet had translated a parchment 
which John the Beloved had written and hidden so that it might 
be brought forth and promulgated in the days before the second 
advent of the Christ.® 

A story has circulated to the effect that a member of the 
Hebrew faith discovered an ancient manuscript and brought it 
to Joseph Smith. No scholar had been able to decipher it. Yet 
the Mormon prophet translated it and information contained 
therein, we are told, has become an integral part of the theology 
of the American Jews.‘ 


No sooner had the angel delivered the plates to Joseph than 
a satanic personage made a desperate attempt to wrest them 
from him. But the Prophet, who was a man of great strength and 
prowess in the art of wrestling, engaged his spirit-adversary in 
a hand-to-hand struggle which lasted for several hours. Joseph’s 
father went to his rescue—and just in time, too, for, having 
grown exasperated with the stubborn persistence of the Prophet, 
the devil had conjured up a whirlwind which was throwing tree 

trunks and branches wildly about. Belabored soundly by the 
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blows of his opponent, Joseph had fallen to the ground with a 
severe bruise on his side. His father took him home fatigued and 
injured but still in triumphant possession of the golden plates. 
A variant of this story says that Joseph’s adversaries were three 
strangers whose blows he was able to ward off unaided, although 
he arrived home in a complete state of exhaustion and with 
his golden scriptures intact.® 

Young Mormons are awed by the traditional stories of the 
way in which God’s protecting hand and the fidelity of the 
Prophet kept evil-doers and demons from stealing the plates 
during the two and one-half years they were in his custody. It 
is told variously that they were hidden in an excavation under 
the hearthstone, in the woods near Cumorah, and under the 
floor of an old workshop. When Joseph moved to Harmony, 
Pennsylvania, the golden plates are said to have been concealed 
in a barrel of beans. Twice en route he was accosted by officers 
of the law who searched his wagon in hopes of discovering the 
plates, but found nothing. Once an angry mob invaded Joseph’s 
home at Palmyra and tore up carpets and floor in a futile search 
for the plates. (In Mormon lore the devil is ever eager to thwart 
the will of God!) Acquaintances of the Prophet were permitted 
to see the shape and size of the plates under a piece of canvas. 
One of them whisked away the covering, but they saw only a 
tile brick.® 


Mormon faith is strengthened by the oft-repeated story of how 
Martin Harris submitted transcriptions of a few characters of the 
Book of Mormon to Charles Anthon, professor of ancient lan- 
guages at Columbia College. The learned man is said to have 
assured Harris that the characters were genuine and the Proph- 
et’s translation correct. He even wrote a certificate to this effect. 
As Harris was about to leave, the professor asked where the 
plates had been obtained. “A ministering angel revealed them,” 
replied Martin. Professor Anthon asked to see his certificate 
again, and on receiving it tore it to pieces, remarking that there 
were no such things as ministering angels but that he would be 
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happy to translate the plates if they were brought to him. “But 
the angel has forbidden that the plates be revealed to anyone,” 
replied Harris, “and besides, a portion of the book is sealed.” 
The learned one replied, “I cannot read a sealed book!” And so 
saying he fulfilled in the eyes of the faithful of Zion a prophecy 
of Isaiah, who wrote, “And the vision of all is become unto 
you as the words of a book that is sealed, which men deliver to 
one that is learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee; and he saith, 
I cannot, for it is sealed.” 

It has been reported that in Florida and in Salt Lake City 
coins have been dug up which bear inscriptions exactly like the 
characters presented by Martin Harris to Professor Anthon.!° 


The most faithful among Joseph’s followers dedicated their 
lives, in a way that was not unlike the quest of the Holy Grail 
by the knights of King Arthur, to the hope of one day seeing the 
plates. But Joseph kept his pledge not to show them to anyone 
save as directed by God. He remained adamant before the daily 
requests of Martin Harris to see them, but finally acquiesced to 
the extent of permitting Harris to show a number of pages of the 
translated text to a few intimate friends. These pages were sub- 
sequently lost, and both Harris and the Prophet were chastened 
so that for a season they were not able to continue the work of 
translating, and the angel came and took both the plates and the 
Urim and Thummim.'! 

The few who were ever permitted to see Joseph’s treasure 
enjoyed this sacred privilege only because of their long demon- 
strated trust and devotion in the cause of the restoration of the 
everlasting gospel. While the translating was going on in the 
David Whitmer home near Fayette,12 New York, Mrs. Whitmer 
became resentful of the extra burden of housework that was 
placed upon her. At dawn one morning, as she was on her way 
to the barn to do the milking, she was met by a kindly old man 
with a white beard. “You have been faithful and diligent in your 
labors,” he said, “but you are tired because of the increase in 
your toil; it is proper therefore that you should receive a witness 
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that your faith might be strengthened.” So saying, he showed her 
the plates of the “American Bible.” 18 


It was part of the divine plan that the new-found scriptures 
should have their validity established in proper legal form. Mar- 
tin Harris, David Whitmer, and Oliver Cowdery—the three who 
had been of greatest assistance in the translation and publication 
of the Book of Mormon—were selected to act as special wit- 
nesses. They were convoked at the Whitmer home at Fayette, 
and the Prophet told them of the responsibility and honor that 
should rest upon them in proclaiming their testimony to the 
world concerning the divinity of the Book of Mormon and the 
existence of the golden plates from which it had been translated. 
Then, as one variant of the story goes, Joseph retired to the soli- 
tude of his room and on bended knees asked the Lord to ap- 
prove his plan and his selection of witnesses. The Angel Moroni 
came down, instructed him concerning the manner in which the 
plates should be displayed, and then, taking up the plates and 
the Urim and Thummim, he ascended to heaven. 

The next morning Joseph and the three special witnesses read 
a chapter from the Bible, sang hymns, offered a prayer to God, 
and repaired to a nearby grove. The worthiness of Martin Har- 
ris to see the golden plates must have been a matter of question, 
for on the way to the woods Joseph spoke to him: “Martin, you 
will have to humble yourself before God this morning as you 
have never done before. . . . If you will do this, it is the Lord’s 
will that you should look upon the plates and the Urim and 
Thummim along with Oliver and David.” Martin was cut to the 
heart. The four men formed a circle in the grove, and beginning 
with Joseph, each prayed for a manifestation. There was no 
response. Each prayed a second time. Still there was no response. 
Then Martin asked permission to withdraw from the group to go 
elsewhere in the grove. No sooner had the last of the remaining 
three finished his prayer than the vision burst upon them: the 
Angel Moroni, surrounded in heavenly light, and before him on 

a table the golden plates, the Urim and Thummim, and the Lia- 
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hona—a kind of compass which had served to lead the ancient 
inhabitants of the Americas in their wanderings through the 
wilderness. The angel thumbed the plates as one would the 
pages of a book and told the three: “These plates have been re- 
vealed by the power of God, and they have been translated by 
the gift and power of God. The translation which you have seen 
is correct, and I command you to bear record of what you have 
seen and heard.” 

When the vision had closed, Joseph went in search of Martin. 
He found him kneeling in prayer in another part of the grove, 
weeping bitterly because he felt that he had been found unworthy 
to behold the sacred scriptures. Joseph and Martin prayed to- 
gether, and at the close of their prayer they beheld the vision 
that had appeared a few minutes before. “’Tis enough! ’Tis 
enough!” shouted Martin. “Mine eyes have beheld! Mine eyes 
have beheld!” 14 


No visions accompanied the experiences of the eight other 
witnesses, who testified that Joseph had let them see and handle 
the golden plates. According to the Prophet’s mother, these 
men—four Whitmers, their brother-in-law Hyrum Page, and 
three members of Joseph’s own family—tretired to a location in 
the grove where members of the Smith family were wont to go 
to offer up their secret devotions. Having examined and handled 
the plates, they returned to the house and drew up the testimonial 
statement.?° 


The most remarkable of all the stories surrounding the golden 
plates of the Book of Mormon concerns their return to the Hill 
Cumorah when the work of translation had been completed. As 
Brigham Young tells it, Joseph and his trusted scribe, Oliver 
Cowdery, approached the hill and it opened up. They walked 
into a cave in which there was a large and spacious room that 
was as light as day. They deposited the golden plates upon a 
large table under which were piles of plates. The floor was also 
piled high with them. When first they arrived the sword of 
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Laban hung upon a wall in the chamber. Later it appeared un- 
sheathed across the table, and on it were written these words: 
“This sword will never be sheathed again until the kingdoms of 
this world become the kingdoms of our God and His Christ.” 1° 


The legends are legion concerning the many ways in which 
testimony has been given to the truthfulness of the Book of 
Mormon. It is a common belief that texts of these sacred scrip- 
tures enjoy a special immunity from destruction. In California 
some elders had left a Book of Mormon at the home of people 
who were investigating the faith. When they called for their 
book they found that on the night before the house had burned 
to the ground. The owner, who was looking over the ruins of his 
home, said, “Well, I suppose you have come for your book? 
There it is along with all the rest of my house and its contents!” 
Together, they rummaged about where the bookcase had stood 
and to their amazement found the sacred book, its pages not so 
much as scorched by the conflagration. Another case is reported 
where a Book of Mormon remained in an incinerator for weeks. 
Although refuse had been burned there daily, the book was 
removed in almost as good condition as it was when it left the 
press.1? 


Emer, the brother of Martin Harris, wanted above all things 
to bring to Utah as many copies of the Book of Mormon as 
possible. He fashioned a chest with a false bottom which he filled 
with the sacred texts. When a mob searched through the entire 
contents of his wagon with the express purpose of destroying 
every existing copy of the “Mormon Bible,” they failed to find 
them. Today this chest is exhibited with pride in Logan, Utah, 
and steps have been taken to give it an honored place in a 
pioneer museum.!® 


In every phase of the life, lore, and archeological remains of 
the American Indians, the Mormon sees manifestations of the 
descent of the native inhabitants of the Americas from the an- 
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cient Hebrews, a doctrine which forms the basis for the narra- 
tive of the Book of Mormon. We are told of Mayan myths and 
Aztec traditions about the coming of their forefathers from the 
east and across the seas. Old natives of Yucatan are said to 
entertain the belief that their progenitors came by water from 
the east, and that they were a people whom God had freed and 
before whom He had opened up twelve roads to the sea. An 
Indian tradition is cited to the effect that there was long ago a 
period of three days’ darkness cast over the whole of the Amer- 
icas—an omen which proclaimed the crucifixion of the Christ, 
according to the Book of Mormon. Such stories give assurance 
to the Latter-day Saint that the American Indian is of Hebraic 
blood, a descendant of one of the Twelve Tribes, and that his 
ancestors in America were visited by the Christ after His resur- 
rection.?® 

It is taught that the Mexican and Central American legends 
of Quetzalcoatl, a great reformer and civilizer who was after- 
ward regarded as a god, bear evidence for the mission of Jesus 
among Indian populations of those regions. On visiting the 
Yaqui Indians of Mexico, a Mormon elder discovered that de- 
spite their Catholic faith, they have a quorum of twelve apostles 
which they claim was organized by the Savior Himself. When 
asked if they adopted this practice after the coming of the 
padres, they answer that their tradition antedates the arrival of 
Cortéz: that the Christ Himself had visited them, taught them 
of His crucifixion, and brought them His gospel—that they 
were following His teachings long before the arrival of the 
Catholic fathers.”° 


The Book of Mormon teaches that the red skin of the Ameri- 
can Indians is the result of a curse placed upon their ancestors 
for transgression. The promise was given, however, that as they 
repented of their errant ways and returned to the true teachings 
of goodness they should again become a “white and delightsome 
people.” Utah Saints cite many cases of the partial fulfillment of 
this promise. Miraculous instances in which Indians have turned 
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white, or where their skins have slowly begun to develop a 
whiter hue, have been attested in every community where Indi- 
ans have been baptized. Cases of the skin of Indians developing 
white spots seem to be common, and the faithful Mormon sel- 
dom fails to cite this as a manifestation of the fulfillment of the 
Book of Mormon. A distinguished Mormon and famous guide 
of southeastern Utah asserts that the Navajos have become 
whiter to the extent of about fifty per cent during as many 
years.74 


Yellow Face was chief of a tribe of Cree Indians who lived 
in the eastern part of Saskatchewan. With a hundred and twenty- 
eight families he wandered into an area of Alberta that had been 
settled by the Mormons. The Indians camped in the woods by a 
river and fished and hunted without interference from the set- 
tlers. They were even welcomed into the meetings of the Mor- 
mon wards and participated in church-sponsored entertainments. 

One day Yellow Face sent for the bishop. The heads of each 
family had seated themselves in a circle. “We have attended your 
meetings,” said Yellow Face, “and we have attended your par- 
ties. Now, we have assembled to entertain you.” The bishop was 
ushered into the center of the circle and then asked to tell the 
tribal council what he knew about Mormonism. He explained 
as best he could the origin of the Book of Mormon and its im- 
portance as a history of the ancestors of the American Indians. 

A week later the bishop was called again. This time he was 
asked to take the seat of honor among the council while Yellow 
Face addressed him: “Two years ago the High Chief of the 
great Cree Nation had a vision. A stranger came to him and 
said, ‘You are going to die, but not all over. You must tell your 
tribe not to bury you until you are cold all over.’ So the High 
Chief instructed his closest friends to keep watch over his corpse 
to see that it was not buried until the proper time. Then his spirit 
departed and went away with the strange messenger. 

“Daily for five days the corpse was examined, but they did 
not bury him because there was still a warm spot over his heart. 
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And then at the close of the fifth day the High Chief’s spirit 
came back to his body and he rose and told his tribesmen that 
he had been in a far country where he had walked and talked 
with his forefathers. They had told him that he should return to 
the Crees and find for them the people who had a book which 
told the story of their lives. And they gave the High Chief four 
signs by which he should recognize this people: they will not 
drive you out of their country; you may turn your horses loose 
and they won’t steal them; they won’t molest the virtue of your 
women; and they will let you fish and hunt unmolested in their 
domain. 

“And so, Great Chief,” said Yellow Face, “I led my people 
into your country two years ago. You have fulfilled the four 
signs of which our forefathers have spoken. And you possess the 
book of our forefathers. Bring us the book!” 

The bishop returned shortly with a copy of the Book of Mor- 
mon, which he placed in the hands of Yellow Face. An inter- 
preter was called and Yellow Face asked him to read. At the 
end of an hour the interpreter ceased reading and, turning to 
Yellow Face, offered him the book. He accepted it with rever- 
ence, drew out a beautifully embroidered leather case, solemnly 
wrapped the holy scriptures in it, and dismissed the meeting of 
the tribal council.?” 


There is a tradition among the Gosiute Indians that their 
legendary hero, Toyanumbi, might be one of the three ancient 
American apostles of the Christ—Nephites—who, according to 
the Book of Mormon, were to stay on earth as special witnesses 
to the gospel of Jesus until His second coming. Toyanumbi was 
said to be bearded. One day Torbuka, a Gosiute chief, was sit- 
ting alone in his tent when a stranger, who had a white beard 
and radiant countenance, entered. The stranger told him that 
the time had come when his tribesmen should be “buried in 
water”; that the Mormons were their friends, and that they pos- 
sessed a book which told the story of their forefathers; that Brig- 
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ham Young communed with God, and that they should listen 
to his counsel. 

The stranger departed, and Torbuka, desirous of knowing 
whither he had gone, followed him out of the tent and, not see- 
ing him, walked to the point of the bluff whence he could see all 
the surrounding country. The stranger had disappeared. Subse- 
quently two strange personages visited Torbuka in the same 
manner, and after repeating the message which the first visitor 
had given, they disappeared without Torbuka’s being able to 
discern the manner of their departure. Then one of the three 
returned again, repeated the same words, and disappeared as 
mysteriously as before. Torbuka took his tribe forthwith to 
Deep Creek, where they were baptized into the Mormon church.” 


There is also the beloved legend of Gard, whose every attri- 
bute bespeaks Christian virtues as described in the theology of 
Joseph Smith: 


Many snows ago, there lived a young Hoopa named Gard. He 
knew the stars and habits of the trees. Wide as the eagles fly was 
he known for his love of peace. He walked in the paths of humility, 
and clean was his heart. His words were not crooked nor double. 
He went everywhere, teaching the people the beauty of meekness. 
He said to them, “Love peace, and eschew war and the shedding of 
blood. Put away all wrangling and the spirit of wrath. Dwell to- 
gether in the singleness of love. Let all your hearts be one heart. 
So shall ye prosper greatly, and the great one above shall build 
you up like a great rock on the mountains. The forests shall yield 
you abundance of game, and rich nutty seeds and acorns. The 
red-flecked salmon shall never fail in the rivers. Ye shall rest in 
your wigwam in good joy and your children shall run in and out 
like the young rabbits of the field for number.” The report of Gard 
went throughout the land. Gray bearded men came many days’ 
journey to sit at his feet. But one day, Gard went from his wigwam 
and was gone many suns. His brother was distressed and feared. 
At first he said: “He is teaching the people and will come back.” 

But his people feared, and in a few days they left the wigwam 
and began to search the hills and valleys for their Gard. They 
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called through the forests. Day after day they beat up and down 
the mountains. They shouted in the gloomy canyons; but no sound 
came to them but the echo of their own voices. One by one they 
abandoned the hunt, and returned to their homes in the valley. But 
still the brother wandered on. As he went through the forest, he 
exclaimed aloud: “Oh, Gard, my brother, if indeed you are already 
in the land of souls, then speak to me at least one word with the 
voice of the wind, that I may know it for a certainty and therefore 
be content.” 

Then Gard came to him from the sky, and spoke to his brother, 
“Listen! I have been in the land of souls. I have beheld the great 
man above. I have come back to earth to bring a message to the 
Hoopas. Then I shall return to the land of souls. The Great Man 
has sent me to tell the Hoopas that they must dwell in peace with 
their neighboring tribes. Put from you all thoughts of vengeance. 
Wash your hearts clean. Redden your arrows no more in your 
brother’s blood. Then the great man will make you increase greatly, 
and be happy in this good land. Ye shall keep the Dance of Peace 
which the Great Man has appointed. When ye observe it, ye shall 
know if ye are clean in your hearts by a sign.” 

Having said these words Gard was wrapped in a cloud and 
floated up into the land of souls.?4 


The Liahona—that celestial compass which angels showed 
to the three witnesses to the Book of Mormon—was found by 
_ Lehi, far-removed ancestor of the American Indians, who led 
his family away from the Holy Land upon the long journey 
which ultimately brought them to the Americas. “And it came 
to pass that as my father arose in the morning, and went forth 
to the tent door, to his great astonishment he beheld upon the 
ground a round ball of curious workmanship; and it was of fine 
brass. And within the ball were two spindles; and the one 
pointed the way whither we should go into the wilderness.” The 
wonder of this strange compass was that it worked only accord- 
ing to the faith of its possessor, and that by looking into it one 
could read in strange but understandable hieroglyphs such celes- 
tial messages as God chose to imprint there for the guidance of 
his children.?° 
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John Momberg was an Indian who lived on the Wind River 
Reservation in northern Utah. “Bishop John,” as he was called, 
was a convert with a very particular testimony to the restored 
gospel. At fast meetings he would rise and bear his testimony. 
He spoke in his native tongue and his interpreter and fellow 
Indian convert, Moroni Ward—long accustomed to this exercise 
—sat stoically to the end of Bishop John’s oration, then rose and 
interpreted the entire story without pause. 

As chief of a small tribe, Bishop John had, before his miracu- 
lous conversion, resolved to make a raid on one of the white 
settlements to replenish the Indians’ stock of ponies. Before the 
Indians had a chance to execute the project, John had a dream. 
A voice spoke to him: “You are going out on a hunt. Keep away 
from the white settlements until you are guided to them. Heed 
these words and when you awaken in the morning you shall 
find something which will direct you to game.” The voice further 
told him that some day he and his tribe would be guided to 
whites who possessed a true story of their ancestors. 

When John awoke he stepped from his tepee and there before 
his eyes lay a golden-hued ball attached to a chain. For the 
remainder of that season he found plenty of fish and game for 
his tribe and enough to jerk for the winter, for he always hunted 
in the direction pointed out by the arrow in its golden sphere. 
He made a pouch of buckskin for his precious compass, and 
prized it. 

The following spring, when the Indians began their hunts, the 
Liahona—for this it was called—directed them to a village of 
white people. When some of his followers told him they wanted 
to make a raid on the settlement, John objected. They called him 
a squaw man for his cowardice. At first he was too reticent to 
mingle with the whites, but when he recalled the promise of his 
dream that some day his tribe should be befriended by the 
whites, he entered the settlement—which proved to be a Mor- 
mon community. The bishop took a genuine interest in the red 
men and they stayed all summer receiving beef, flour, sugar, 
and other winter supplies in exchange for manual labor. 
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When winter came and John had led his tribe back to the 
reservation, he thought how wonderful the Mormons had been 
and he resolved to go among them again and to inquire this 
time of the book of his ancestors. The next spring they went 
back to the Mormons, worked in the fields, and learned of the 
Book of Mormon and the restored gospel, which came to them 
as a salvation for themselves and their ancestors. 

On being baptized, John showed the Liahona to many people 
so that their testimony was strengthened and their minds were 
made to wonder at the marvelous providence of God. That very 
night he dreamed that he had lost the Liahona. When he awoke 
he hastened to find his precious compass, but ball, chain, and 
arrows were gone, and the pouch in which he kept it lay empty 
before his eyes. But the loss was not great, for in the absence of 
the Liahona Bishop John and his people now had the restored 
gospel.”® 


CHAPTER THREE 


Martyrs and the Trek West 


T WAS election day at Gallatin, Missouri. An anti-Mormon 
if candidate named Peniston was haranguing a crowd that had 
gathered at the polls: the Mormons were liars, thieves, counter- 
feiters; their presence in Missouri threatened the peace, pros- 
perity, and security of the other settlers; if they were permitted to 
vote it meant the end of suffrage for all non-Mormons in the 
state. 

When the first Mormon stepped up to the polls he was met by 
the bewhiskered and tobacco-stained grin of a Missourian who 
mumbled: “We ain’t aimin’ t? let no Mormons vote no more’n 
we do niggers!” The Mormon objected and was knocked to the 
ground. The Danite distress signal that he made as he got up 
was relayed with dispatch to a group of thirty-odd Mormons 
assembled about a heap of oak hearts—clubs about four feet 
long and weighing about seven pounds each. They armed them- 
selves and beat a wide passage to the polls, where they cast their 
votes while Missourians scattered in every direction—all save 
nine, whom they left in no condition to flee.1 

The pot of discord between the Missourians and the Mormons 
had simmered for five years. Now the brew had reached the 
boiling point. Resentful of petty incursions upon their property, 
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and with the arrogance of a persecuted minority which realizes 
that it is becoming a majority, the Latter-day Saints had organ- 
ized a secret protective agency which bound most of the adult 
males into an organization similar in some respects to the Ku 
Klux Klan. Under the biblical name of “Danites” they had re- 
hearsed all manner of military drill, and had probably taken 
nocturnal retaliatory measures when a Mormon farmer’s cattle 
had been stolen or his corn crib set afire. Had not the Prophet 
designated Missouri as the site for the rebuilding of the central 
stake of Zion in the latter days? Was not Independence the very 
site of the original Garden of Eden, and Adam-Ondi-Ahman 
(locally called “Diamond” ) the place where Adam took refuge 
with his fallen bride when they were expelled from Eden? 
Temple sites had already been dedicated at Far West and at 
Independence. Converts had begun to flow to Zion from across 
the sea, and those who had tarried at Kirtland either had left the 
faith or were hastening to Missouri, eager to assist in the de- 
velopment of the city of God and its adjacent paradise. 

The riot at Gallatin suddenly elevated the whole conflict from 
the petty rivalry of neighbors to open war between groups hav- 
ing widely divergent political and religious views. The Danite 
bands were exalted into the Army of Israel; all men capable of 
bearing arms were organized into groups of ten, fifty, and one 
hundred, with a commander over each, and the discipline of a 
body that is inspired by fear. When it was reported that a mob 
was holding three Mormon prisoners at Crooked River, a party 
under Apostle David W. Patten was sent to rescue them. The 
first streaks of dawn were coloring the east when they arrived 
on a hill overlooking a bend of the river. Suddenly the report of 
a musket broke the silence, and a Mormon in the front ranks 
fell from his horse. A charge was ordered, and the Mormons 
gained the bank of the river amidst a volley of fire, after having 
sacrificed their first apostolic martyr. 

Lorenzo D. Young, a member of the Mormon company, says 
that as he reached the bank of the river he snapped twice at one 
of the “mobocrats” who was wearing a white blanket-coat, but 
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his gun missed fire. As he was repriming, a powerful Missourian 
sprang from under the bank and rushed one of the brethren with 
a heavy sword, crying, “Run, you devils, or die!” Lorenzo ran 
to within a few feet of the adversary and leveled his gun, but 
again it missed fire. Suddenly the Missourian turned on him. 
With nothing but the muzzle of his gun to parry the thrusts of 
his assailant’s sword, he warded off the blows while retreating 
to the river. There he could withdraw no further without going 
over a bank which dropped eight or ten feet to the water. At 
this moment, when the Missourian raised his sword as if to put 
all his strength into a decisive stroke, Lorenzo saw a hand pass 
down the back of his adversary’s head and between his shoul- 
ders. The hand of his enemy was paralyzed, and Lorenzo had 
time to extricate himself. Ever after he believed that an angel of 
the Lord had interceded in his behalf.? 


In the spring of 1833 Philo Dibble fenced a twenty-acre tract 
and planted a garden at Whitmer settlement, on the site west of 
Independence that later became Kansas City. That autumn a 
preacher named M’Coy visited the village and bought up all the 
firearms he could, stating that he wanted them for the Indians. 
His nefarious purpose was not suspected until later, when armed 
mobs began to assemble and threatened to drive the Mormons 
from the region. 

In the dead of night Philo was awakened by a mob which tore 
down a number of houses and whipped and abused several of 
the brethren. He escaped to a nearby wood where he could still 
hear the blows of the heavy ox goads as they lashed the backs 
of his brethren. Next day, while the Mormon men were defend- 
ing the grist mill, the mob returned to the village of Whitmer, 
where they pillaged, abused, and laid waste the settlement. Some 
of the enemy were wounded, among them a young lawyer named 
Bazill who had come to Missouri swearing that he would wade 
in Mormon blood up to his chin. He was shot twice through the 
head. Another, who had made a similar boast, had his chin and 
lower jaw shot away so that he was horribly disfigured for life. 
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Philo himself received an ounce ball and two buckshot in the 
abdomen. He trudged home—to the only shed that had not been 
torn down on his homestead—in a critical condition from inter- 
nal bleeding. The services of an aged surgeon of the Black Hawk 
War were procured, but he pronounced Philo a dead man. 

When David Whitmer, one of the special witnesses to the 
Book of Mormon, sent word that Philo should live, Brother 
Newell Knight went to him and sat down beside the bed. With- 
out a word he laid the hand of the holy priesthood upon Philo’s 
forehead: 


I felt the Spirit resting upon me at the crown of my head before 
his hand touched me, and I knew immediately that I was going to 
be healed. It seemed to form like a ring under the skin, and fol- 
lowed down my body. When the ring came to the wound, another 
ring formed around the first bullet hole, also the second and third. 
Then a ring formed on each shoulder and on each hip, and fol- 
lowed down to the ends of my fingers and toes and left me. I 
immediately arose and discharged three quarts of blood or more, 
with some pieces of my clothes that had been driven into my body 
by the bullets... . 


From that moment Philo felt not the slightest pain from his 
wounds nor any other ill effects of the injury, save weakness 
from loss of blood. 

That night he dressed himself, went out, and saw the heavens 
aflame with falling stars. He discovered later that a mob had 
assembled to annihilate a band of Mormon refugees, but that on 
seeing this stellar manifestation of God’s avenging power they 
had sneaked sheepishly away.* 


Brother Haun had just built his flour mill at Shoal Creek, 
about sixteen miles from Far West. “You had better abandon 
it,” the Prophet had advised him. “Better lose your property 
than your lives.” But Jacob Haun was stubborn. It was a pleas- 
ant little village that he had established. The creek meandered 
peacefully among leafy groves that climbed the slopes of foothills 
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on one side, and ended on the other in tilled fields that were 
heavy with ripened corn. 

Suddenly in mid-afternoon a band of armed men was seen 
approaching from the north. David Evans ran toward them wav- 
ing his hat and crying, “Peace.” The blast of a musket answered 
him. Men, women, and children of the settlement were filled 
with panic. Some escaped into the woods but others remained 
in the village, congregating for the most part in a shed which had 
served as a blacksmith shop. From their cover among the trees 
the Missourians aimed and fired at leisure, and the Mormons 
cowering behind the gaping cracks of the shed proved an easy 
target. Old Thomas McBride, a veteran of the American Revo- 
lution, sat gun in hand before Jacob Haun’s house, hopeful, 
possibly, that his past services.in defense of his native land 
might spare him. But one mobster wrested the gun from his 
hands while another hacked him to shreds with a corn-cutter. 
When all seemed lifeless, the mobsters ventured into the black- 
smith shop. A boy of ten was dragged from beneath the bellows. 
“Don’t shoot him, he’s only a boy,” a Missourian was heard to 
say. “Nits breed lice,” was the reply of his comrade. So saying, 
he put the muzzle of his gun against the boy’s head and blew 
his brains out. 

When the carnage was over, fourteen had been killed outright, 
three died later, and fifteen were wounded. The fourteen corpses 
were placed on a board and slipped into the half-finished well, 
and the three who died later were buried in a local graveyard.°® 

Oldsters of the vicinity affirm that in the fall when the corn is 
down you may still locate the site of the blacksmith shop by the 
fragments of iron that lie in the sod. At one spot in this field, 
which has always been planted to corn, the stalks grow much 
higher than elsewhere, and it is said that they always produce 
perfect ears—the spot where the well had been located.® 

If you wander by moonlight on the night of the twenty-ninth 
of October along the road in the Shoal Creek bottoms you may 
hear the thumping of horses’ hooves and discern between the 
autumn foliage the misty forms, some say of headless horsemen, 
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others of saddled and bridled but riderless horses, that thunder 
at midnight past the site of carnage in memory of the martyrs of 
Haun’s Mill. Fourteen of them gallop away from the site of the 
mill, while three others come speeding down toward it from a 
nearby graveyard.’ 


At Far West, Missouri, many of the Latter-day Saints gath- 
ered for self-protection after mobs had placed in jeopardy the 
lives of all who stayed in the outlying settlements. There the 
Army of Israel entrenched itself and prepared to withstand a 
siege. The Governor had issued his famous extermination order: 
“The Mormons must be treated as enemies, and must be exter- 
minated or driven from the state if necessary for the public 
peace .. .”® The state militia was then en route to Far West 
to carry out that order. 

Colonel Hinkle, who had charge of the Far West militia, 
reported to the Prophet that General Lucas had arrived with an 
army and that he wanted an interview with the Mormon leaders, 
hopeful that the difficulty might be ironed out without further 
bloodshed. Midway between the city and the army bivouac area 
Joseph and four of his trusted aides, escorted by Colonel Hinkle, 
met General Lucas. “These are the prisoners I agreed to deliver 
to you,” said the Colonel. And so, betrayed for the sum of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars by a Judas to whom the Prophet had 
entrusted the defense of Far West, they were taken prisoner and 
forced to lie that night on the wet ground in a heavy rain, while 
they heard around them the oaths, curses, obscene jokes and 
stories of the foul-mouthed guards, who whooped and bran- 
dished their weapons like frantic devils. On the morrow they were 
condemned to be shot, but the men ordered to carry out the 
sentence refused to shoot civilian prisoners in cold blood, and 
the Prophet was able to enjoy a few more seasons as leader of 
his flock. 

The terms of the capitulation were harsh. The Saints were to 
give up their leaders for trial and punishment, turn over all 
their property to pay for damage inflicted on the Missourians 
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and for the cost of the military campaign, and to consent 
to leave the state as a body, and give up all their arms and 
ammunition. Meanwhile the city was turned over to pillage. 
Houses, logs, rails, corn cribs, and boards were burned. Corn 
and hay were confiscated for the cavalry horses. Sheep, pigs, and 
cattle were killed or driven away. One mobocrat, not finding a 
rope to tie his horse, shot a cow as it was being milked by a 
Mormon girl and, taking his jackknife, slit a piece of rawhide 
from nose to tail and thus improvised a leash. Seven girls were 
bound to the benches in a school house and violated by a score 
of men. Later, when the city had been deserted, even the Mor- 
mon graveyard was violated and the stones hauled away to 
serve as foundations for barns and houses.?® 


After the bloody turmoil of Missouri, Nauvoo, which was 
located on the verdant hills that rise from the east bank of the 
Mississippi in Illinois, must have been something of a paradise. 
But peace and serenity were of short duration. The “holier-than- 
thou” spirit that had precipitated mob action in Missouri was 
shortly duplicated in Illinois. Latter-day Saints had never been 
the kind to turn the other cheek, and after they had experienced 
the shedding of blood in a militant crusade for their cause, there 
was little hope that they would thereafter pursue non-violent 
tactics. 

In the eyes of some, the Prophet Joseph had changed, too. 
Once he had savored military pageantry and the prestige of an 
autocratic civil administrator, his former glory as an interpreter 
of sacred scriptures and restorer of a theological system was 
only partially satisfying. To the title of Prophet, Seer, and Reve- 
lator he had added those of mayor of a frontier metropolis and 
Lieutenant General of the Nauvoo Legion. The latter title, which 
he secured in a charter from the Illinois legislature, was higher 
than that of Major General Winfield Scott, then commander of 
the United States Army.° 

In December, 1843, Joseph revealed with great clarity the 
worst peril of his kingdom—one which was maturing within 
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the very walls of Nauvoo. “I am exposed to far greater danger 
from traitors among ourselves than from enemies without. . 

I can live as Caesar might have lived, were it not for a right- 
hand Brutus . . . we have a Judas in our midst.” 14 A small 
group of apostates had established a press designed to publicize 
the reasons for their disaffection. No sooner had the first issue 
appeared than the marshal, directed by the city council, reduced 
the press to ashes and confiscated all available copies of the 
Expositor. At this point Governor Ford of Illinois ordered the 
arrest of those responsible for this gratuitous assault on the free- 
dom of the press. “If you, by refusing to submit, shall make it 
necessary to call out the militia, I have great fears that your city 
will be destroyed, and your people many of them extermi- 
nated.” 12 

“There is no mercy—no mercy here!” said Joseph. His. 
brother, who had supported him in every moment of trial, con- 
tinued: “No! Just as sure as we fall into their hands we are dead 
men.” They decided that it would be best to slip away in the 
night to the West, where Joseph had dreamed of building in the 
shelter of the wilderness the theocratic empire which stubborn 
American frontiersmen had hitherto denied him. They bade 
farewell to their weeping families and crossed the Mississippi in 
a torrential rain. As Joseph dried himself at the hearth of one of 
the Iowa Saints he dictated a hasty note to Emma, his wife, 
giving her God’s blessing and asking that she contrive to inform 
him about the status of Nauvoo once more that night before he 
should set out over the western horizon. 

Ere the night was gone a messenger returned with a note from 
Emma urging the Prophet to come back. A posse had been there 
to arrest Joseph, and not finding him, had returned to Carthage 
to spread a general alarm. The people in Nauvoo, left without 
any semblance of leadership, were disconsolate. “When the 
shepherd deserts his flock, who is to keep the wolves from 
devouring them?” 

Joseph looked at his elder brother: “What shall we do?” 

“Let us go back and give ourselves up, and see the thing out.” 
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“If you go back, I will go with you, but we shall be butchered.” 

“No, no,” replied Hyrum. “Let us go back and put our trust 
in God, and we shall not be harmed.” 

They got into the boat, crossed the river, and shortly were 
taken into custody and hastened on their way to Carthage. En 
route, Joseph uttered his most irrefutable and dramatic proph- 
ecy: “I am going like a lamb to the slaughter,” he said. “But I 
am calm as a summer’s morning; I have a conscience void of 
offense towards God, and towards all men. I shall die innocent, 
and it shall yet be said of me—he was murdered in cold blood.” * 

Four they were, in the southeast room of the upper floor of the 
red sandstone jail that stands as a shrine in Carthage to this 
very day. Brother Taylor was singing a spiritual: “A Poor Way- 
faring Man of Grief.” As he glanced out the window he stopped 
short. Men with painted faces were approaching the jail. Dr. 
Richards and Hyrum threw the weight of their shoulders against 
the door as the clamor of footsteps was heard on the stairs. 
There were shots through the door. Hyrum was struck twice and 
fell to the floor exclaiming, “I am a dead man!” While his blood 
ran out on the floor to form a stain (which is now encased in 
glass), Joseph lingered for an instant over his dying brother. 
Then in a rage he drew a six-shooter from his pocket and dis- 
charged three shots through the door. Meanwhile, Elder Taylor 
had been struck three times and might have been killed had not 
the providence of God caused one bullet, which was properly 
aimed for his heart, to be stopped by a gold watch. As Joseph 
was about to leap from the window two balls pierced him and 
he fell beside the well below exclaiming, “O Lord, my God!” 14 

No sooner had the Prophet’s body struck the ground than a 
ruffian picked him up and leaned him against the well curb. 
After riddling him with bullets the ruffian snarled, “I know you, 
Old Joe, damn you! You’re the man that had my daddy shot!” 1° 
So saying, he drew a bowie knife, intending to cut off the Proph- 
et’s head. At that moment there appeared between him and the 
corpse a bright flash which filled him and four soldiers with 
terror and consternation, as knives and muskets were thrown 
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from their hands. The flash had been like lightning, much 
brighter than the day, so that it left an afterglow like twilight.'° 


News of Joseph’s martyrdom spread miraculously. An apos- 
tle traveling a hundred miles from the scene of the martyrdom, 
and quite unaware of what was happening, felt such a sudden 
surge of melancholy without knowing the cause thereof that 
he turned aside from the road to give utterance to his feelings 
in tears and supplication to God. Another apostle, who was 
standing in Faneuil Hall, Boston, was forced to withdraw from 
a crowd to conceal a sudden burst of tears. In the distant state 
of Kentucky a president of the High Priests * was overcome 
with unspeakable anguish and God condescended to show him 
a vision of the mangled bodies of Joseph and Hyrum, dripping 
with gore, their voices proclaiming: “We are murdered by a 
faithless state and cruel mob.” One of the Saints has written: 


The Saints of God, whether near the scene of blood, or even a 
thousand miles distant, felt at the very moment the Prophet lay in 
royal gore, that an awful deed was perpetrated. O, the repulsive 
chill! the melancholy vibrations of the very air, as the prince of 
darkness receded in hopeful triumph from the scene of slaughter! 
That night could not the Saints sleep, though uninformed by man 
of what had passed with the Seer and Patriarch, and far, far re- 
mote from the scene; yet to them sleep refused a visitation—the 
eyelids refused to close—the hearts of many sighed deeply in 
secret, and inquired, “Why am I thus?” 17 


In the panic of Nauvoo all manner of stories were heard con- 
cerning the martyrdom and attendant events. Joseph’s head 
was supposed to have been severed and carried away. It was 
told that on the third day, like Jesus of Nazareth, he rose from 
the grave and ascended to heaven attended by a celestial army. 
Some explained that he and Hyrum had been killed because 
they had inadvertently failed to wear their sacred undergar- 


* “High Priest” is the top echelon in the Melchizedek or higher priest- 
hood. 
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ments, whereas Apostle Richards was saved because he had 
worn his.18 


As the martyrs lay in state at Nauvoo, twenty thousand 
Saints filed past the coffins to pay homage. They thronged the 
cemetery, not knowing that the wooden boxes contained only 
sand bags. The corpses had been removed and secreted in the 
Nauvoo House lest they be desecrated. It is told that after they 
had been buried at midnight in the basement of that building, 
Emma, fearing that they still might be discovered, swore a 
trusted Negro servant to secrecy and with him, in the dead of 
night, dug graves beneath the spring house, exhumed Joseph 
and his brother, and transported them to these new graves. 
Meanwhile there were flashes of lightning and great claps of 
thunder, and the rain came down in torrents so that the very 
contours of the land about the Smith homestead were changed, 
thus assuring that the burial place of the martyrs might never 
be found. Only after the mellowing leaven of the years had 
paled the fury of the mobs were the bodies again exhumed and 
buried beside Emma in the wooded sanctuary that all three still 
occupy on the Smith homestead in Nauvoo. A less authentic 
story has also been told: that the bodies of Joseph and Hyrum 
were exhumed and transported by wagon train to Salt Lake 
City, where they lie in secret tranquillity in catacombs of the 
Salt Lake temple.?9 

Three nights after the martyrdom, Joseph came in a dream 
and reminded Anson Call that he had not relinquished the keys 
to the kingdom of God on this earth and that he would be 
ever present to guide the Saints in time of trial and distress. 
This promise has been abundantly fulfilled, in the view of 
Latter-day Saints. Like a guardian spirit he came to Brigham 
Young at Winter Quarters, where he gave counsel concerning 
the imminent migration of the Saints. Wilford Woodruff says 
that the Prophet came to him many times. The last occasion 
was while he was in a storm at sea en route to fill a mission in 
England. For three days and three nights the storm had raged 
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and the ship was being driven backward. Brother Woodruff 
called all the elders to his cabin and each in turn prayed that 
the direction of the wind be changed. It was as if someone had 
taken a sword and cut through the gale, for suddenly it was so 
calm that a muslin handkerchief dropped on the deck would 
not have stirred. That very night both Joseph and Hyrum 
visited Woodruff, told him to get the spirit of God, and re- 
vealed something of the trials the Saints would have to bear.?° 


It was in the dead of winter that the Saints were driven from 
their newly built homes at Nauvoo across the waters of the 
Mississippi, which was providentially frozen. On the Iowa shore 
they paused, perhaps to cast a last glance on the city of Joseph 
before they set out into the unknown of the western wastelands 
in search of a home so remote, so impregnable, that the spirit 
of evil could not find them. 


The silvery note of the Temple bell 

That we loved so deep and well; 

And a pang of grief would swell the heart, 
And the scalding tears of anguish start 

As we silently gazed on our dear old homes.?1 


The motley train of exiles slowly made its way through the 
piercing blizzards of Iowa toward the shores of the Missouri. 


God pity the exiles when the storms come down— 

When snow-laden clouds hang low on the ground, 

When the chill blast of winter, with frost on its breath 
Sweeps through the tents, like the angel of death! 

When the sharp cry of child-birth is heard on the air, 
And the voice of the father breaks down in his prayer, 
As he pleads with Jehovah his loved ones to spare! 22 


There is a beautiful cemetery and monument at Florence, 
Nebraska, the site of Winter Quarters where the Saints rallied 
what resources they had to begin the great trek to the West. 
The monument stands in the center of a grassy knoll on which 
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are only a few marked graves. But it evokes a bitter story of 
six hundred Saints who died of cholera while they were en- 
camped there. On the base of this monument may be read the 
following verses from the Mormons’ most beloved hymn: 


And should we die before our journey’s through 
Happy day, all is well, 

We then are free from toil and sorrow too, 
With the just we shall dwell. 


But if our lives are spared again 

To see the Saints, our rest obtain 

Oh, how we'll make this chorus swell, 
All is well, all is well. 


Tradition says that this song was composed by William Clayton 
one evening by the campfire. The Saints had shown heavy 
symptoms of fatigue and spiritual discouragement so Brother 
Brigham had asked his secretary to compose a song that would 
cheer them up.?? 


On the plains to have a sick ox was more woeful than to have 
a sick wife or child, since the latter could ride in the wagon and 
the pilgrim could continue his journey. There were six children 
in the Lowe family, so that, with eight people and all their 
supplies, the single wagon and span of oxen were burdened 
beyond their strength. After three days of travel one of the 
oxen fell sick and they had about decided that they would have 
to await another train before continuing their journey. “Let’s 
pray for the ox to get better,” said Eliza, the eldest girl. They 
walked a few steps from the wagon, knelt, and prayed that 
the ox would get well so they might continue their journey to 
Zion. 

It was not long before a stranger rode up and asked them 
what was wrong. When they showed him the sick animal he 
dismounted and asked for a little bacon. Then he bored a hole 
in the ox’s horn, and cut a gash in its back from the forward 
part of the rump down the tail. He laid bits of the strip of 
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bacon in this cut, and told the family to let the animal rest 
until the next day. On the morrow the animal was well enough 
to continue the journey.”* 

There were skittish oxen, too, that would bolt into a stampede 
at the slightest provocation. On one occasion a father left the 
reins of his two span of oxen in the hands of a boy while he 
went with his bullwhip to help rouse the stubborn oxen of a 
fellow traveler. At the first lash the animals rose and bolted, 
stampeding the span, which the boy was not able to control. As 
they rushed headlong toward a steep ravine, where certain death 
faced the whole family, a Saint who was near the stampeded 
wagon ran out and stopped the animals just two paces short of 
the precipice.?° 

One night the Saints were awakened by a sound as of a 
flooded stream rushing through a gorge. The ground quivered 
beneath them as if shaken by an earthquake. Suddenly one of 
the roving guards came galloping up to the camp screaming: 
“Buffalo! They’re comin’ straight toward us.” Hastily the 
women and children drove the stock inside the circle of wagons 
while the men scattered to build a wall of fire between the camp 
and the stampeding bison. As the flames from a hundred fires 
leaped into the air the black wave of terror, which might have 
annihilated the entire train, swerved to the left, leaving Israel’s 
camp as an island of safety amid destruction.”® 

Buffalo skulls were regularly used as grave markers along the 
Mormon trail. The bleached foreheads provided sufficient space 
to record the necessary vital statistics, and they were of sufficient 
weight to remain in place. Once when a train had made camp, 
one of the pilgrims walked off a few rods to examine one of 
these markers. He found that coyotes had partially uncovered 
the shallow grave and eaten away a portion of the flesh from 
the skull of a deceased Saint. Without a word to anyone ne 
went for a shovel, covered the corpse of his brother in Christ, 
and left the grave murmuring, “There, dear brother, rest in 
peace!” 27 

Camping time was always looked forward to with pleasure. 
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The wagons, pulled into a tight circle with front and rear 
wheels interlocking and tongues pointing outside the circle, 
formed a corral for the animals and a kind of barricade in case 
of attack from Indians. After a meal had been prepared over 
fires made from sagebrush and buffalo chips, the Saints gathered 
around the campfire and joined in worship, dancing, and sing- 
ing. The fiddle or bagpipe set a sad or gay melody to suit the 
spirit of the song, and the voices of the Saints resounded 
above the yipping of the coyotes, or the restless lowing of the 
cattle. 

Encounters with Indians must have formed a colorful and at 
times tragic experience for the Mormon emigrants, for the lore 
of every Mormon family includes stories about them. Tales are 
told of clouds or hail storms that miraculously came up to 
shield the trains from the Indians’ view. One story is told of a 
Mormon who heartlessly shot an Indian squaw. When her 
tribesmen insisted that he be delivered over to them, the emi- 
grants acceded for fear of harsh retaliation. As they stood by 
and watched, the Indians skinned him alive.?® 

Once an Indian chief who had approached a train took a lik- 
ing to a teen-age girl with beautiful golden hair. Returning on 
successive occasions, he tried to barter for her by offering ten, 
then twenty, then fifty ponies. When the parents refused he left 
the train so abruptly they feared lest he might come back and 
attack them or try to kidnap the girl. At last he appeared with 
an offer of sixty ponies. While speaking, he took one of the 
girl’s golden braids in his hand and held it as if it were a thing 
of inestimable value. Inspired, the mother darted to her wagon 
and returned with a pair of scissors. She snipped off the golden 
braids and laid them beseechingly in the chieftain’s hand. He 
grunted syllables of satisfaction as he fixed them in his belt. 
Then he drew from his necklace a thimble which he handed to 
the girl, and which to this day remains a family heirloom.?? 

Occasionally the encounters with Indians were not unpleasant. 
Some of the trains hired them to shoot buffalo and were thereby 
assured of a supply of fresh meat. Once a lady was carrying a 
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large brass kettle of water from a spring to camp. Some Indians 
met her and asked for a drink. She obliged them, and when 
they had drunk all the water, one of them suggested that they 
should take her precious kettle and cup. When he advanced to 
take them from her, she hit him a lusty blow over the head 
with the kettle. Then seeing that she had ruined it by a horrible 
dent, she beat it into an unrecognizable mass by hitting him 
on the head some more. The other Indians burst into laughter 
and whooped and yelled to urge her on.®° 


“My mother had quite an experience,” said one pioneer’s 
descendant. “At the age of fourteen she left Missouri with only 
her father, who had not recovered from a paralytic stroke and 
was confined to his bed in the wagon at all times. They were 
to join a train which was en route to Utah. When they failed to 
make connections she hastened westward, hoping they might 
overtake the other emigrants. But they never did, and she drove 
her paralyzed father all the way across, alone. Early in their 
trip Indians appeared. They rode around and around the wagon, 
but when no resistance was offered the Indians came right up 
and talked to her in broken English. She told them that she was 
a Mormon on the way to Utah. An Indian looked in the wagon 
and grunted, ‘Your papa?’ ‘Sick?’—‘Yes,’ and she made signs 
to indicate that he was paralyzed. 

“The Indians rode away. Shortly they returned with some 
wild ducks which they gave to her saying, ‘Make soup for papa!’ 
Nearly every day thereafter she was visited by Indians who 
brought her all manner of food. Her only fear was that they 
might break the wagon tongue, for they came in droves and 
sat on it as they watched her cook over an open fire.” 34 


The magnetic delights of romance, courtship, and love came 
to some, transforming their toilsome journey into the felicity of 
a honeymoon. When Rebecca Cherry’s oxen balked in the 
middle of a swollen stream and refused to move further, a 
black-eyed, curly-headed chap in buckskin breeches, named 
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Nathan Porter, waded in and prodded the oxen out of their 
torpor. This was the beginning of a lengthened romance and a 
shortened pair of trousers, for the wet buckskins shrank until 
they resembled a pair of wrestling tights. Sanford Bingham and 
Martha Lewis were married on the plains and made their wed- 
ding journey riding horseback, both on the same horse, the rest 
of the way to Utah.*? 

Joel Johnson had come to the Valley with the first troop of 
pioneers. A few years later he volunteered with others to go 
back to the Middle West with his teams to assist in bringing 
other converts across. There he met a girl who had left her 
parents because they withdrew from the church. Since Joel was 
a man of some years and of irreproachable life he was made 
guardian of the girl during the journey to Salt Lake. Joel’s fond- 
ness for his ward grew with every jolt of the sturdy wheels over 
the endless trail, and when they reached Scott’s Bluff in Ne- 
braska he asked her to become his wife. On the day they were 
betrothed Joel climbed up on one of the great bluffs and in 
exuberance over his prospective happiness with his fourth plural 
bride he wrote one of the most beloved of Mormon hymns: 


High on the mountain top a banner is unfurled, 
Ye nations all look up, it waves to all the world.*# 


Many stories are told of the providence of the Lord made 
manifest to the Saints while en route to Salt Lake. When Charles 
Lambert was in need of money for iron to build a wagon to 
cross the plains, an English gold sovereign and fifteen cents 
rolled out of a pair of trousers that he was about to put on. He 
had never had any money—certainly not English money. After 
several weeks of his journey his shoes were completely worn out. 
One morning as he went out to round up the cattle the grass cut 
his feet until he said in self-pitying tones: “I do wish the Lord 
would send me a pair of shoes!” Before he got back to camp 
he found a pair of new shoes, his exact size, in a clump of grass. 
These he wore all the rest of the way into the Valley.*# 

One Saint made the entire journey with a sick wife and baby 
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in the wagon. A brother looked back into the bed of the wagon 
at one time and said: “The child is dead.” Without so much as 
turning around, the father answered: “No! I’ve been promised 
that I should bring my family to Zion and I’m sure they'll be 
spared.” His simple faith in the Lord was rewarded, for when 
he arrived in the Valley both mother and child were alive and 
their strength increasing.*° 

A brother and sister were gathering buffalo chips to make a 
fire for the evening meal. Being children, they were heedless 
about the time until suddenly they were aware that it was dusk 
and they did not know the way back to camp. As they sat cry- 
ing, a strange old woman with a cane and shawl appeared and, 
taking them by the hand, led them back. As the children came 
within sight of their parents’ wagon they ran to it without a 
thought for their benefactor. No woman in the train answered 
her description, and the children believed—and told through- 
out their lives—that a guardian angel had led them back to 
camp.*° 

Familiar to every Latter-day Saint is the story of how the 
Lord sent bevies of quail into the camp of a train of pioneers 
at a time when they had been out of meat for days and were 
suffering from hunger. Unceasingly the birds came. The women 
and children were able to catch them with their hands, and the 
Saints were able to fill their frying pans and to jerk enough of 
the flesh to last several days.*7 


Of all the Mormons who migrated to the Great Basin before 
the coming of the transcontinental railroad, those whom legend 
and history exalt most are the handcart pioneers. Thirteen hun- 
dred miles they pulled the heavy oak and hickory carts carrying 
all their bedding, clothing, food, and treasures. With the joys of 
religious zeal burning in their hearts, the companies of converts 
left Iowa City, singing with triumphant voices to the slow 
rhythm of the wheels: 


Ye Saints who dwell on Britain’s shore 
Prepare yourselves with many more, 
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To leave behind your native land 

For sure God’s judgments are at hand. 
For you must cross the raging main 
Before that promised land you gain, 
And with the faithful make a start 

To cross the plains with your handcart. 
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For some must push and some must pull 
As we go marching up the hill, 

So merrily on our way we go 

Until we reach the valley-o. 


The land that boasts of so much light 

We know they’re all as dark as night 
Where poor men toil and want for bread, 
Where rich men’s dogs are better fed. 

The land that boasts of liberty 

You ne’er again would wish to see 

When you from England make a start 

To cross the plains with your handcart. 


Before the journey was half ended their provisions got so 
low that they had to go on reduced rations. As their strength 
failed they discarded bedding and all dispensable articles. Dys- 
entery took its toll along with the exposure and effort of push- 
ing the carts. They buried their dead by the wayside and 
pressed on toward the Zion of their dreams with a song in their 
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hearts—a song of faith that was mellowed and saddened by the 
brutality of experience. 


As on the road the carts were pulled 
’Twould very much surprise the world 
To see the old and feeble dame 

Lending her hand to pull the same. 
And maidens they will dance and sing, 
Young men more happy than a king, 
And children they will laugh and play 
Their strength increasing day by day. 


But some will say it is too bad 
The Saints upon the foot to pad, 
And more than that, to pull a load 
As they go marching on the road. 
But then we say it is the plan 

To gather up the best of man, 
And women too, for none but they 
Will ever gather in this way. 


A dismal sight faced the scouting party sent out from the 
Valley to rescue one company of these handcart pioneers. Their 
flour was gone and they had no food save what they could 
procure in the wastelands. They had eaten shoes, hides, and 
desert weeds. One-sixth of their number lay beneath the skulls 
of buffalo along the trail, in shallow graves, many of which had 
been opened by coyotes almost before the train was out of sight. 
It was weeks after they reached the Valley before they had 
voices—or hearts—to sing: 


And long before the Valley’s gained 
We will be met upon the plain, 

With music sweet and friends so dear 
And fresh supplies our hearts to cheer. 
And then with music and with song 
How cheerfully we'll march along, 
And thank the day we made a start 
To cross the plains with our handcart. 
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When you get there among the rest 

Obedient be and you’ll be blessed, 

And in God’s chambers be shut in 

While judgments cleanse the earth from sin. 
For we do know it will be so, 

God’s servants spoke it long ago, 

We say it is high time to start 

To cross the plains with your handcart. 


For some must push and some must pull 
As we go marching up the hill, 

So merrily on our way we go, 

Until we reach the valley-o.3 


There were other martyrs too. Just a decade after the Latter- 
day Saints had established their homes in the tops of the moun- 
tains, where they thought they might in reality gain freedom 
of religious belief and practice, they began to hear rumors that 
an army was en route to Utah. Brigham Young advised all the 
Saints to store food and take other steps so they could leave 
their cabins and tilled fields at a moment’s notice, and hasten 
into the impenetrable safety of the mountains. Apostle George 
A. Smith toured the central and southern Utah settlements, in- 
structing the Saints and preparing them for another scene in the 
drama of persecutions to which they had been subjected almost 
since the church had been organized. 

Little wonder that the Saints were stirred to the highest pin- 
nacle of anger and vengefulness! Two thousand miles they had 
trudged across desert, flooded streams, and mountain ranges to 
reach the desolate security of the Great Basin. And scarcely had 
they broken the first furrow and felled the first logs when an 
army of their persecutors was on its way to molest them. 

Such was the situation when a party of emigrants from 
Missouri, Arkansas, and neighboring areas reached the Great 
Basin on their way to Southern California. The Mormons were 
in no mood for generosity toward a people who less than 
twenty years before had driven them without pity from their 
homes, from that very Garden of Eden where the Saints were 
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to be gathered before the great and dreadful day of the Lord. 
And the Missourians had not learned that here in the vastness 
of the Utah deserts they were no longer a tyrannical majority, 
but merely unwanted travelers. As they passed through the 
Mormon villages they boasted of the part they had played in 
the Missouri massacres. They made arrogant demands upon the 
Saints with regard to the purchase of supplies to complete their 
journey, and they are even said to have appropriated such live- 
stock and other articles as they could lay their hands on. They 
had oxen named Brigham, Joseph, and Heber, which they made 
a show of abusing with vile curses whenever a Mormon was 
there to hear. 

The emigrants had reached an arroyo at the southern end of 
the Mountain Meadows. In a fortnight or less they would pass 
from Mormon country into the desolate reaches of Nevada 
which separated them from the end of their rainbow. Suddenly 
the crisp mountain meadows shook with the thud of horses’ 
hooves. A band of “redskins,”—Indians and disguised Mor- 
mons, fired by righteous indignation—surrounded the defense- 
less travelers with curses, whoops, and yells, and massacred 
the entire train, save for a few children.®® 

Memories of the bloodshed have plagued the attackers’ de- 
scendants to the third and fourth generations. To this day the 
creak of unseen wagons is heard along the arroyo. Phantom gun- 
fire echoes from crag to crag, and the silence of the night is 
broken with the screams of women and children. Barefoot tracks 
are sometimes seen in the freshly turned furrows of the meadows 
where it is believed that no plant will grow. Once campers near 
the site affirmed that they saw the devil’s head pop out of the 
ground smoking a pipe. 

One of Peter Fife’s wives was caring for a child that had been 
spared. While working in her garden one day she was inter- 
rupted by a woman who asked: “May I see my child?” “Yes,” 
replied Mrs. Fife, “she’s in the house.” She followed the strange 
visitor inside, but when she reached the room where the child 
lay sleeping the ghostly intruder had disappeared.*° 
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Twenty years after the massacre at Mountain Meadows John 
D. Lee, convicted at Beaver, Utah, for the part that he played 
in the massacre, was returned to the site and shot. Legend says 
that a little girl who survived Mountain Meadows had seen one 
of Lee’s plural wives wearing a dress that had belonged to her 
massacred mother. Another story is told that Lee would never 
drive through Mountain Meadows, because whenever he did 
the tugs would come unhitched and the harnesses fall from his 
horses. This same John D. Lee was, by the principle of temple 
adoption, a son of Brigham Young.*! 


A ballad survives in oral tradition which tells in the mourn- 
ful tones of a dirge the story of Mountain Meadows. It probably 
was composed and sung by soldiers whom winter held in garrison 
at Fort Bridger, Wyoming, until they could cross the Wasatch 
range and occupy Utah in the spring after the massacre.*” 


MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE 


1. Come all you sons of Liberty, unto my rhyme give ear, 
’Tis of a bloody massacre, you presently shall hear, 
In splendor o’er the mountains, some thirty wagons came, 
They were awaited by a wicked band, oh! Utah where’s thy 
shame. 


Rare es by a wiek- ed band Oh. Uf- ah herds Thy shame . 


2. In Indian colors all wrapped in shame, this bloody crew was 
seen, . 
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To flock around this little train, all on the Meadows green, 
They were attacked in the morning, as they were on their way, 
They forthwith corralled their wagons, and fought in blood array. 


. Till came the captain of the band, he surely did deceive, 

Saying! If you will give up your arms, we'll surely let you live, 

When once they had give up their arms, thinking their lives to 
save, 

The words were broken among the rest, which sent them to their 
graves. 


. When once they had give up their arms, they started for Cedar 
City, 

They rushed on them in Indian style, oh, what a human pity, 

They melted down with one accord like wax before the flame, 

Both men and women old and young, oh! Utah where’s thy 
shame. 


. Both men and women old and young a-rolling in their gore, 
And such an awful sight and scene was ne’er beheld before, 
Their property was divided among this bloody crew, 

And Uncle Sam is bound to see this bloody matter through. 


. The soldiers will be stationed, throughout this Utah land, 

All for to find those murderers out, and bring them to his hand, 

By an order from their president, this bloody deed was done, 

He was the leader of the Mormon Church, his name was Brig- 
ham Young.‘ 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Workers in Zion 


T WAS while standing outside the Masonic Lodge of the Rising 
Sun at Montrose, Iowa, that Joseph in mystical vision saw 
the valleys of Zion. The men had just drunk freely from the cold 
water of a local well. “This water,” he began, “tastes just like 
the crystal streams that flow down from the snow-capped moun- 
tains where the future home of the Saints is to be situated.” 
Suddenly his face changed to a brilliant white and he was ab- 
sorbed in ecstasy as he gazed westward across the plains. “I see 
the valleys of the mountains! You, Shadrach Roundy, and you, 
Anson Call, shall go to help build the City of God.” It was as if 
a cinerama of the next century were passing before his eyes: 
“Oh! The beauty of those snow-capped mountains! The cool 
refreshing streams that run down through those ravines!” He 
‘looked in a different direction. “Oh! The hardships that my 
brethren will endure! The dead that lie between here and there! 
The apostasy that shall take place!” Then he turned to the 
brethren, the vision having passed, and beseeched them: “Re- 
member these things and treasure them up. Amen.” 4 


George stood in his cabin door looking out across the ex- 
panses of the western plain. There before his eyes he saw him- 
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self walking through undulating plains, across creeks and rivers, 
and rising higher and higher until he had reached those lofty 
mountains whose peaks are ever capped with snow. Onward he 
pressed over rocky crags, through snowdrifts, over glaciers. 
Then he saw himself descend into a beautiful valley where there 
were no inhabitants save a few wretched Indians who subsisted 
on roots and crickets. 

This vision so moved him that he turned from the doorway 
and seized a chair. “George!” cried his wife, ““What’s the mat- 
ter? You look pale!” “It’s the things that I have seen,” he said. 
And then he told her about his vision and asked her if she 
would go with him when the time came. The finality of her 
negative answer left wounds in his soul that never would be 
healed. But God had spoken. In less than a year he crossed the 
western wastelands and descended into the Salt Lake Valley 
with the lonely majesty of a recluse.? 


Adalia lived to see a dramatic episode of her childhood be- 
come the favorite legend of a million people, the lapses of her 
memory having been abundantly filled in until the tale had 
become folklore. 

“My daddy planted his first crop of grain just around the 
north edge of Ensign Peak where East Bountiful is. It was the 
first crop anybody had raised after they got in the Valley. They 
dammed up Meuller’s creek and ran water out on the land and 
kept that wheat field just as green and pretty as you please. 
Along in June the stalks had headed out so nice they said it was 
as pretty as any crop ever grown in Missouri or Nauvoo. 

“Then big black grasshoppers began to come—about as long 
as your finger, a-hopping and jumping like monsters out of a 
fairy story, and a-mowing down every green shoot like a herd of 
sheep. My daddy made me a big wooden paddle and from day- 
light to dark I went out in the fields and squashed crickets. 
Folks dug trenches which were filled with sagebrush. The 
hoppers were driven into the trenches and then they set fire to 
the brush and burned the crickets up. They filled the irrigation 
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ditches with water and tried to drive the varmints in and drown 
them. My brothers walked back and forth through the grain 
field all day long with a long rope stretched between them that 
knocked the crickets off the wheat. But of course there were 
more crickets coming all the time. A hundred came to make up 
for one that was killed. Sometimes when there was a breeze 
the air was black with them until you couldn’t see the sky. 

“And then they called special meetings and we sang hymns 
and prayed and asked the Lord to deliver us from this plague 
of crickets so we wouldn’t have to live on sego roots and thistle 
greens for another winter. And we fasted for three days. And 
then on the afternoon of the third day of fasting we saw like a 
white cloud rising from the lake and a-coming towards us, and 
when it got closer we saw it was a flock of great big birds and 
we allowed it was another scourge come to pick up what the 
hoppers had left. And they came a-cawing and a-flapping their 
wings and lit right in the grain fields where the hoppers were 
thickest. And they began to gobble down the hoppers like all 
fury. And when they were so full they were about to bust why 
they’d hop upon a ditch bank, or fly down here to the salt flats 
and heave the stuff right up until their stomachs were empty 
again, and here they’d come back as hungry as ever. When night 
came the gulls rose up in a mass and flew away to the west. 
But by daylight the next morning they were back a-eating more 
than ever and they kept at it until there wasn’t a hopper to be 
seen. 

“Come Sunday we all went to meeting and believe me we 
thanked our Heavenly Father for sending the birds to save our 
CLODS; 

If you visit Temple Square in Salt Lake City today a guide 
will point out a lovely Doric column surmounted by golden 
fluttering seagulls—the first monument, he tells you, ever erected 
to bird life. He may tell you of a popular belief that the gulls of 
Utah are whiter than those of any other part of the world, that 
they are sacred to the Mormons, protected by state law. And if 
by chance in the spring of the year you should drive through a 
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Utah farming district you will see hundreds of the white birds 
of mercy following in the freshly turned furrows or alighting on 
the tractor as some Mormon farmer breaks the ground for his 
spring planting.® 


Plagues of grasshoppers have recurred on numerous occa- 
sions since they nearly destroyed the first crops that were planted 
in the Great Salt Lake Valley. Joseph Mayberry tells that there 
was a period of several years in the early days when they came 
each season and took most of the crops. One autumn when 
the golden stalks were heavy with ripening grain a cloud which 
darkened the sun appeared suddenly on the horizon. Then there 
came waves of “crickets” that filled the fields, the trees, the 
irrigation ditches, even the houses. 

A special fast meeting was called to ask for divine help. Two 
days the Saints fasted and prayed and testified to the bounteous 
providence of God. And there were magnificent manifestations 
of the spirit by way of the gift of tongues and the interpretation 
thereof. “Because of their great faith, power would be given 
them over the grasshoppers, and their crops would not be 
destroyed.” At noon of the second day the house of worship 
where the Saints were gathered suddenly became dark. A boy 
came running into the chapel crying, “The grasshoppers are 
leaving!” The Saints rushed outside and saw the air filled with 
crickets which a providential wind had swept up. It was hurling 
their broken bodies against buildings and fences like a threshing 
machine blowing chaff and straw. When the Saints saw that their 
crops would be saved they went back into the house of the Lord 
and thanked their Maker for this miraculous deliverance.* 


On entering the Valley the Saints noticed that the Indians 
lived largely upon sego lily roots and dried grasshoppers. Despite 
immeasurable hunger, they were never able to include the latter 
in their diet. But they made such use of the sego bulbs that this 
plant has achieved a position in the lore of Utah parallel to that 
of the seagulls. The sego lily is the state flower, the subject of 
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numerous poems and songs. It is told that in many an early 
Mormon settlement the settlers might have died of starvation 
before their first crops were harvested had it not been for the 
nutritious sego bulbs.° 

A few years ago a pageant was presented on the St. George, 
Utah, temple grounds to commemorate the settlement of the 
Virgin River area. With costumes and regalia of olden times, 
dramatic episodes in the history of the valley were depicted: the 
arrival of the wagon train, building of the cotton mill, breaking 
of the first sod, the building of the big canal. A girl, seated in a 
covered wagon and wearing the treasured merino dress and 
Paisley shawl which her grandmother had brought into the 
valley in the first wagon, recited the following gem, “The Gift 
of the Sego Lily,” while a man stood beside the wagon with a 
shovel over his shoulder and a bouquet of sego lilies in his out- 
stretched hand. 


So sunbaked, barren, bleak, and full of tears 

The country seemed. So endless stretched the years: 
One Pioneer woman, weeping, said that not 

One single sign of art, one lovely spot, 

One evidence of beauty could she see. 

And when her husband begged to disagree, 

She bade him bring one gift of loveliness, 

One tiny flower to pin upon her dress, 

And she would praise his country in her song, 
Cease weeping, and be glad the whole day long. 


Day after day, as from his toil returning, 

With shouldered shovel, he was searching, yearning 
For that small floral gift that should bring peace 
Into his home, and bitter tears would cease. 


At length his patient seeking found reward, 

No lovelier diadem can earth afford 

Than those sweet Sego Lilies which he brought, 
Whose brown eyes in their lavender chalice sought 
The face of her who said no art was found 

In all these many, many miles around. 
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She clasped them to her heart and blest the hand 
Of him with whom she came to Dixieland. 


If hardship knocked at the door of the Latter-day Saint from 
day to day as he labored in the slow process of converting a 
desert into a garden, the Lord’s helping hand was present to 
assist him in his hour of need. The Burnham family which had 
settled in Draper was typical of many. Brother Burnham, a 
miller, had a granary full of wheat. Whenever a neighbor came 
to buy meal he always refused to sell, but would give or loan 
half a sack and tell the neighbor to return when he was again 
in need. Toward the end of January, when a friend came, it 
was necessary to split the last sack in order to oblige him. When 
another neighbor came for flour he was given half of what was 
left. Several others came and each time the remaining flour was 
divided. Everyone in the village thought that they would surely 
die of starvation, since the entire grain supply had been ex- 
pended. Finally Burnham was forced to turn one of the brethren 
away, saying that all his grain was gone. “But Brother Burnham, 
isn’t there something we can do? The High Council has met and 
called for a special fast. We have held it, so something must 
happen.” “Well, brother,” said the miller, “we might go out 
and shake a few sacks and see if we might find a few more 
kernels.” Together they went to the granary where, to their 
surprise, they found that every sack was full.” 


The stock were dying for want of hay and straw to feed them 
until the spring grass should appear. Joseph Mayberry had a 
small stack of hay and another of straw, enough to winter all 
his animals. His neighbors began to come to him to borrow 
feed. He refused to sell any but would give to each all that he 
could carry away on his back. When many had come, there 
were some who told him that it was foolish to give so much 
away; soon his supply would be exhausted and then his own 
animals would starve. But Joseph objected: “I will have plenty!” 
So long as he kept on giving, his stacks failed to decrease in 
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size, so that when spring came he had wintered all his animals 
and there was yet some hay and straw left over.® 


Some of the most dramatic stories of Mormon pioneer life 
concern the establishment of the outlying colonies. Salt Lake 
was only a hub for an empire that stretched from Idaho to 
Arizona, from Wyoming to California. Ultimately there were 
tentacles of Zion reaching down to Colonia Juarez in Old 
Mexico, to the California coast, and to Alberta, Canada. Stories 
of the courage of the first settlers at each of these colonies, of 
the hardships which they endured and of the providence of the 
Lord which was manifest in their behalf, add rich episodes to 
the legend of the Latter-day Saints. 

Upon arriving at the present site of Manti in central Utah 
the Saints camped on the side of the hill where the temple now 
stands. Little did they know until the warm days of spring 
that they had selected for their camp a prodigious den of rattle- 
snakes. On the first warm day thousands of the poisonous rep- 
tiles crept into the dugouts, the tents, the wagons, the beds, 
everywhere. It was estimated that from five hundred to fifteen 
hundred were killed in a single day. As many as a hundred and 
fifty serpents were found hibernating in a single ball. One 
woman noticed that her child was sickly. She could not account 
for this until one day she saw him take his bread and milk out 
on the side of the hill and feed a rattlesnake some of it with his 
own spoon. As soon as this practice was stopped, the child got 
better. A man lay down by a stream to get a drink, and a snake 
flashed out and struck him. Every spring for seven years he broke 
out in black spots and suffered from fever. But he was the only 
one attacked and he eventually overcame his malady.® 


As early as 1851 freighters came back to Brother Brigham 
with tales of a valley in southern Utah that was semi-tropical in 
climate and fertile as the land about Nauvoo. What was more, 
it was nearly midway along the great route from Salt Lake to 
southern California. 


SEAGULL MONUMENT, 
SALT LAKE CITY 


““Come Sunday we all went to 
meeting and believe me we 
thanked our Heavenly Father 
for sending the birds to save our 
crops [from grasshoppers]’” (see 
page 76). 


CEMETERY, FLORENCE, 
NEBRASKA 


“The monument . . . evokes 
a bitter story of six hundred 
Saints who died of cholera 
while they were encamped 
there” (see pages 61-62). 
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TWO-ROOM ADOBE WITH PORCH AND REAR ANNEX, MOAB, UTAH (See page 256.) 


TWO-STORY “CELLAR,” MOAB, UTAH 


HORSEHAIR HACKAMORE, MOAB, UTAH (See page 260.) 


STAR QUILT, MOAB, UTAH (See page 259.) 


UTAH VALLEY AT SALEM 


“., . he [Brigham Young] 
saw the future glory of Zion 
and of Israel as they would 
be, planted in the valleys of 
these mountains” (see page 
94). 


WAGON-WHEEL GATE HINGE, 
MOAB, UTAH 


(See page 260.) 


RIP-GUT FENCE, ORDERVILLE, 
UTAH 


‘ 


*... built by the actual weaving 
of short straight pieces of cedar” 
(see page 260). 


HAY DERRICK, CENTRAL 
UTAH 


66 


. . . Whose silhouettes, like 
spirits of ancestors, still fall 
across the farmyards of the 
living” (see pages 260-61). 


TEMPLE, MESA, ARIZONA 


TEMPLE, MANTI, UTAH 


“The magnificent temples which the church has built are primarily places 
where the work for the salvation of the dead is performed by mature 
Mormons” (see page 16). 
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Dreaming of a Mormon seaport at San Pedro, California, and 
realizing that he would need to assure himself of a chain of 
reliable colonies from that seaport to the Valley, Brigham de- 
cided to send a colony to develop the resources of the Virgin 
River. He sent out a scouting party in 1853. Their meeting with 
Chief Tutsugubet of the Shivwit Indians is reported in a legend 
that has attained some fame. The parley was held beneath a 
large cottonwood tree near the site of the present village of 
Washington. Bucks, squaws, and papooses had gathered to see 
the white strangers. Tutsugubet was noncommittal, and the rest 
of his tribe were sullen and distrustful. Thales Haskell, one of 
the scouting party, reached in his pocket and drew out a small 
mirror. A youngster chanced to see his image in the mirror and 
ran to tell his mother. Then a little Indian girl sneaked up, 
grabbed the mirror and ran away with it, shouting, “Ponika! 
Ponika! (See what I have! )” 

The Indians were astonished by the reflection in the mirror 
and the chief asked that it be brought to him. He admired him- 
self in the glass, turned his face from side to side and grimaced, 
growing all the while more astonished. “That’s good!” he 
grunted. “White man who carry papoose, buck, squaw, and even 
Tutsugubet in pocket pretty good! We will talk with them!” 1° 


But the Virgin River valley—Utah’s “Dixie”—didn’t prove to 
be a place of such easy conquest as the freighters hoped. First 
there was drought, then torrential rains which swept away 
bridges and irrigation dams, and even covered the cultivated 
fields with silt. The Saints were four hundred miles from the 
city of Zion, where they had left their friends and relatives, the 
homes they had so recently built, and the fields they had brought 
under cultivation in the outskirts of Salt Lake. The cotton 
industry, the silk moths that Brigham had imported there, failed 
to materialize into profitable enterprises. 


There is a story that at the creation of the earth God had a 
lot of conglomerate materials left over which he deposited in 
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a shapeless mass in southeastern Utah.14 However fictitious this 
story may be, the fact is that in this region—roughly the central 
drainage basin of the Colorado River—one finds the most for- 
bidding, fantastically colorful, awe-inspiring vastnesses of desert, 
mountain, gorge, and impenetrable canyon that exist anywhere 
in America. 

In 1880 the Mormon pioneers completed their conquest of 
the last and most impenetrable expanses of the region that is 
now called Utah. On the northwest side of the Colorado River 
they reached a spot which has subsequently been named Hole- 
in-the-Rock, because the perpendicular cliff down to the great 
vermilion river is broken by a kind of notch which drops to the 
stream bed at an average incline of about fifty degrees. At two 
places there are sheer cliffs of fifty or sixty feet. This was the best 
road to San Juan that the Lord could offer the Saints, and since 
get there they must, they made use of it and thanked God for 
providing it. 

An encampment was made on the brow of the cliff, and a 
messenger was sent back to Salt Lake to get an appropriation of 
twenty-five hundred dollars from the Legislature for dynamite 
and road-building equipment. The Saints blasted and they 
drilled. They let men down over the cliff on suspension ropes to 
drive stakes into the crevasses so they might gain a footing to 
cut a roadbed. After two weeks’ work they tried to let horses 
and cattle down to the better forage that lined the banks of the 
Colorado. After nine animals fell to their death over the cliff 
they abandoned the attempt. Nights when the work of blasting, 
shoveling, and drilling was over the men returned to their wagon 
beds and campfires. A fiddle or guitar was brought out, and 
they sang while the evening stars sparkled above the cinnamon 
waters of the stream: 


Did you ever hear tell of the spider 
Who tried up the wall for to climb? 
If not just take this as a guider, 
It may come in handy sometime. 
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Nine times he tried hard to ascend it, 
But every time took a fall, 

But he kept right on trying light-hearted 
And at last reached the top of the wall. 


().260) 


Did you ev-er hear tell of the Spi der Who Tried ke The wall forth 


are But he Kept right on Try tna light heart-ed Andal list reached the “top of the wall. 


Do you think it’s by sitting and sighing 
You'll ever obtain all you want? 

It’s cowards who stand around crying 
And foolishly saying, “I can’t.” 

It’s only by plodding and working 
And laboring up the steep hill, 

With faith in your heart never shirking 
And saying, “I can and I will.” 


So what’s the use of repining, 
For where there’s a will there’s a way, 
Tomorrow the sun will be shining 
Although it is cloudy today.!2 


On a nearly vertical section they found it would be too costly 
to cut a dugway, so they resorted to a unique device in road 
construction. Drillers suspended over the cliff cut deep holes at 
an even grade all the way around the face of the cliff to the 
bottom. Then boughs of scrub oak were driven deeply into 
these holes. By piling and tying brush and driftwood across 
these, and covering the surface with gravel and dirt, they were 
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able to pin a kind of trestle along the face of the cliff. Over this 
road eighty-two wagons, seventy families, and several hundred 
head of horses and cattle were driven. One writer says that as 
they ascended the other side of the canyon they met a Navajo 
Indian who was astonished to find white men in this inaccessible 
wilderness. He asked them how they came over, and they pointed 
back to the Hole-in-the-Rock. He shook his head and did not 
believe them: “No! Mormonee he speak with forked tongue.” 1° 


Long before the famous trek to San Juan, George W. Brim- 
hall was sent into the Colorado River area west of St. George 
to determine suitable locations for settlements. His Indian guide 
dug in a sandy knoll until he came to water, and there let the 
oxen drink their fill, When Brimhall came to quench his thirst 
he detected at once the bittersweet taste that is characteristic of 
poisoned waters. With grave forebodings he went to examine his 
oxen. He found them groaning, glassy-eyed, and drenched in 
feverish sweat. At dawn he returned to see if they had lived out 
the night. “Good morning, Turk!” he cried to one of the animals 
as he gave its neck a lusty stroke. But the animal barely moved, 
save to roll its eyes in the agonies of death. The other three 
oxen were no better off. 

Knowing that if he should lose his animals he would perish 
in the desert, he got down on bended knees and laid his hands 
upon the head of each ox in turn, and in the name of Jesus 
Christ he asked his Heavenly Father to give the animal life and 
strength. As he did this each animal rose heavily to its feet 
while streams of sweat poured from its skin. In half an hour he 
was able to yoke them to the wagon and drive slowly away— 
with a prayer of gratitude to the God of Israel who had per- 
formed a miracle in his hour of need.1* 


Shortly after the Mormons established a settlement at Colonia 
Juarez, in Mexico, an earthquake in the Piedras Verdes dis- 
turbed the substrata so that the water supply of the Mormon 
colony was enormously increased. Another instance of divine 
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providence was manifest there when Miles Romney, who was 
out on a local scouting mission, found himself being followed 
by a strange dog. That night the dog awakened him just in time 
to defend himself against a desperado who was about to set 
upon him with a dagger. When Miles awoke the next morning 
the dog had disappeared, never to be seen again. “Surely,” 
thought Miles as he rode back to the settlement, “there is an 
unseen power protecting the lives of men from dangers of which 


they are unaware, and even dogs are made to serve good 
ends.” 15 


In 1857, news that President Buchanan had ordered an army 
to Utah spread like a brush fire through the Mormon country. 
Riders were dispatched from Salt Lake to the settlements with 
instructions that the Saints should make ready to burn their 
houses and take refuge in the valleys to the south at a moment’s 
notice. Scouts were sent into Wyoming to retard General John- 
ston and the army and to keep Brigham Young advised about 
his progress. Word was sent out for the missionaries to come 
back from distant lands. Every step was taken to resist the 
incursions of the Federal Government upon the sovereignty of 
the Mormon people, who conceived of themselves in those early 
days as a kind of autonomous theocratic state within the con- 
fines of the Union. | 

Reports came back that the army was making its way to the 
west. Lot Smith, one of the roughest characters that ever bore 
the title of “Saint,” had attacked and burned the army’s supply 
wagons, and driven away their pack animals. With a handful 
of troops he had contrived to give the appearance of vast num- 
bers—up to five thousand are said to have been reported by 
soldiers of General Johnston’s corps. Lot would have his men 
pop up here and there from behind rocks in view of the army, 
then duck down, run a few yards, and pop up somewhere else, 
so it appeared that there was a Mormon behind every bush or 
boulder in Wyoming. A favorite story is told that at one time 
when the army was encamped, Lot brought his little band up 
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within view and had them ride around a hillock so that, with a 
cavalry of less than a hundred, he made it appear that he com- 
manded six thousand.1¢ 

It is told that during this period a faithful Latter-day Saint 
went to Brother Morrison, who had achieved a reputation for 
clairvoyance, and asked him to find out where Lot Smith was at 
that particular time. The sage demurred, but asked his interlocu- 
tor to return later for the information. Inquiring a second time, 
he was assured that the matter had been laid before God and 
that an answer would be forthcoming on his next visit. At the 
appointed time the inquirer returned to Brother Morrison and 
asked: “Well, brother, what are you able to tell me about Lot 
Smith’s whereabouts now?” “I asked God,” Morrison answered, 
“and He says that neither He nor nobody else knows where Lot 
iseitt 

When members of Lot’s Mormon Militia held a parley with 
officers of Johnston’s army, the earth was said to have trembled 
so that Johnston’s soldiers became afraid, feeling that their mis- 
sion might be a sinister one. Another story tells of Lot’s defiance 
of the Federal troops: while holding a truce conference with a 
field-grade officer, he walked off about five paces, took down his 
trousers, and did what is usually done privately, all the while 
continuing the parley. It is told also that missionaries who were 
returning to Utah were veiled from the view of soldiers at Fort 
Kearney and Fort Laramie by fog and hail which rolled up 
between them and the forts in answer to their prayers for pro- 
tection from the Federal troops.+§ 

A commission had preceded the Federal troops to effect an 
understanding between the Saints and the Government so that 
bloodshed might be avoided. At the meeting convoked in the 
Social Hall, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, and a score of 
other church leaders were chatting on the platform. The hall was 
filled with nervous and embittered Saints. A silence fell on the 
assembly as it was whispered that the commissioners were at 
the door. An aisle opened through the crowd and down it 
marched the official delegation: Territorial Governor Cum- 
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mings and Governor-elect Powell, with their military aides and 
secretaries. | 

President Young took his position behind the rostrum and 
announced that they were to hear a message from the President 
of the United States. The Governor-elect arose and read a long 
and tactless document which charged the Saints with fifty-odd 
crimes and misdemeanors, for all of which amnesty was offered 
if the Saints would recognize the supremacy of the United States 
Government and in so doing permit the peaceable entrance of 
Federal troops. The army would remain outside Utah, however, 
until the Saints should agree to a plan for their peaceable occu- 
pation of the Territory. 

There were speeches by Elder John Taylor, by Adjutant Gen- 
eral Ferguson of the Mormon Militia, and by Elder George A. 
Smith, most spirited and aggressive of Utah’s orators. The 
murder of the Prophet was retold with specific mention of the 
failure of the United States Government to prevent this travesty 
of justice. The martyrdoms of Missouri, the forced exodus from 
“Eden” and the city of Joseph on the Mississippi, every act of 
fanaticism perpetrated against the Saints was cited, with em- 
phasis on the failure of the Federal Government to lend pro- 
tection to them. The Mormons had come out into the desert 
wastes of Utah “willingly because they had to” and they were 
ready “if needs must or the devil drives” to seek other homes 
in the same manner. 

Brigham arose. He was deliberate and stern: let the com- 
missioners thank His Excellency President Buchanan for his 
forgiveness, though in truth he knew not for what unless it was 
the two or three wagons that Lot had burned up. As the Gov- 
ernment asked submission so let it give protection. The Mor- 
mons had been loyal; they would continue to be so. But if one 
Federal soldier made one act of aggression, as the Lord lived 
they would fight, for they had the God of Israel—the God of 
Battles—on their side. The army could come in, but it should 
be quartered not closer than forty miles from any Mormon 
settlement, and must not molest any of the villages. 
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As Governor Powell again addressed the Saints in an effort 
to assuage their anger, a hook-nosed scout in buckskin breeches 
stamped into the hall and up the aisle. It was Porter Rockwell— 
Porter, who had been acquitted on the charge of shooting 
Governor Boggs of Missouri; who never shaved or cut his hair 
because the Prophet Joseph had promised him immunity from 
a violent death so long as he lived as Samson had done; who is 
quoted as having said, “I ain’t never killed nobody ’ceptin’ as 
how he deesarved it!”—Porter, Mormon scout, Indian fighter, 
mountaineer, and bodyguard to prophets, avenging angel of the 
Lord. 

Porter talked with Brigham in whispers for a moment, then 
stepped to the side of the platform and stood with his hands on 
the butts of his pistols. Brigham arose, took in every member 
of the official delegation with a sweeping glance, and said: “Sirs, 
are you aware that the Federal troops are now on the march to 
this city?” And while the delegates looked at one another in- 
quiringly, Brigham shouted: “Brother Dunbar, lead the assembly 
in ‘Zion’!” Never had this militant hymn been sung in such tones 
of scorn and triumph. 


O! ye mountains high, where the clear blue sky 
Arches over the vales of the free, 

Where the clear breezes blow, and the pure streamlets flow, 
How I’ve longed to thy bosom to flee. 


O Zion! Dear Zion! home of the free; 
My own mountain home, now to thee I have come, 
All my fond hopes are centered in thee. 


Here our voices we'll raise, and we'll sing to thy praise, 
Sacred home of the Prophets of God; 

Thy deliverance is nigh, thy oppressors shall die, 
And the Gentiles shall bow ’neath thy rod. 


O Zion! Dear Zion! home of the free; 
In thy temples we’ll bend, all thy rights we’ll defend, 
And our home shall be ever with thee.19 
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Forty-eight hours later Porter rode slowly through the streets 
of Salt Lake. The city was as destitute of life as the wilderness 
that he loved. Only the monotonous sound of his horse’s hooves 
beat upon his ears. The Saints were all encamped thirty miles to 
the south on the borders of Utah Lake. And there, while the 
flames of their campfires danced in the waves of the lake, their 
voices resounded in a chant, a dirge reworked from Stephen 
Foster by Saints who had thrice been driven from their land of 
promise. 


Each time that the wicked have tried to overthrow, 
And bring the work of God to naught, 

The way has been opened for the Saints to escape, 
A ram in the thicket was caught. 


The grasshoppers, crickets, and mobbers all combined 
Were powerless to crush our noble cause. 

The more we are hated, the more we are maligned, 
The more the Church of Jesus grows. 


*Tis a sigh that is wafted across the troubled wave, 
’Tis a wail that is heard upon the shore, 

*Tis a dirge that is murmured around the lonely grave, 
“Oh, hard times come again no more.” 


°Tis the song, the sigh of the Mormons, 
Hard times, hard times long have pressed us sore. 
Many days they have lingered around our cabin door, 
But now we’ve brighter days in store.?° 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Carpenter of Desere: 


N THE early days of Salt Lake, Brigham Young’s first coun- 
I sellor, Jedediah M. Grant, came to Brigham’s house about 
an important church matter. He found the president of the 
church, governor of the territory, and the biggest enterpriser in 
the Rocky Mountains on the roof of his house shingling. It 
should be recalled that Brigham had been in his younger days 
a carpenter by trade, and that a few rare specimens of his wood- 
work are still cherished and exhibited. “Brigham,” shouted 
Jedediah, “don’t you think it’s about time you quit doing your 
own carpentry and paid more attention to the affairs of the 
church and the territory?” From that day on, we are told, 
Brigham ceased to do manual labor and gave his entire energies 
to the greater task of building up Zion.1 From the years pre- 
ceding the martyrdom of Joseph Smith he had proved himself 
a craftsman in dealing either with wood or with men. 


At Joseph’s martyrdom the flock had been left without a 
shepherd. The twelve apostles were away performing missionary 
work, most of them in the eastern part of the United States. 
Although Joseph had sent them word to return to Nauvoo before 
he was taken to the Carthage jail, their arrival was delayed 
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because Nauvoo was not connected by telegraph with the older 
cities of the eastern seaboard. 

Sidney Rigdon, counsellor to the Prophet, was the first to 
arrive in the bereaved city. Immediately he set about soliciting 
the favor of the populace with hopes that he might be placed 
at the head of the church. At Pittsburgh on the day before the 
martyrdom he had had a vision in which he was told that there 
would be no successor to Joseph, but that a guardian was to be 
appointed, and that this guardian was to be himself. 

But Sidney lacked the support of a great many. On August 7 
a council of the apostles was called, for by that time all but two 
had made their way back to Nauvoo. Brigham Young spoke: 
“I care not who leads this Church; but one thing I must know 


and that is what God says about it. . . . As president of the 
Twelve I have the means of obtaining the mind of God on the 
subject.” 


A few days later a general meeting of the faithful was called 
in a grove. Brigham presided. First he asked Sidney to speak. 
The crowd listened but was not impressed. Then Brother Brig- 
ham arose: “I am the man to lead this people!” As he spoke he 
was transfigured, as it were, so that all who were present beheld 
the countenance and heard the voice of the martyred Prophet. 
The words which he spoke were as those of the true shepherd. 
There was a murmur through the assembly: “The spirit of 
Joseph rests on Brigham!” To this day there are scores of Latter- 
day Saints who tell with pride of some ancestor who stood in 
a wagon box on that memorable day and “saw the mantle of 
Joseph fall upon Brigham.” ? 

Only in later years was it learned that prior to the miracle of 
Joseph’s mantle there had been a remarkable manifestation at 
a meeting of the apostles held at Hyde Park, Iowa. As the 
twelve were in prayer and council the voice of God came down 
from on high and spoke to them: “Let my servant Brigham 
step forth and receive the full power of the presiding Priesthood 
in my Church and Kingdom.” At that instant the people of the 
village came running from their houses for the ground had 
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trembled as if from an earthquake. But the apostles reassured 
them, stating that it had been caused by the voice of God which 
had reached down to earth. From that day the Twelve had 
known that their presiding member was to succeed Joseph as 
Prophet, Seer, and Revelator.* 

Mormons believe that the apostolic career of Brigham Young 
was foreordained long before the gospel of Christ was restored 
in the latter days. In 1816 Lorenzo D. Young, Brigham’s 
brother, is said to have had a dream in which he saw a road that 
ascended toward heaven at a forty-five-degree angle. He heard 
a noise as of a carriage in rapid motion. Suddenly there came 
down the road at the speed of wind a carriage drawn by a pair 
of beautiful white horses. The carriage stopped near Lorenzo 
and the Savior from within it inquired about Brigham. He 
inquired also about Lorenzo’s other brothers, said He wanted 
them all, but especially that He wanted Brigham. Then the team 
swung around and the stellar chariot sped away toward the 
skies.* 

Brigham’s mission as a colonizer of the wilderness was pre- 
dicted by Joseph as early as January, 1836. At that time Joseph 
said that he had had a vision in which he saw Elder Brigham 
Young standing in a strange land in the far Southwest. He stood 
upon a rock in the midst of a dozen hostile red men and 
preached to them in their own tongue, while one of God’s pro- 
tecting angels, unknown to Brigham, stood above his head in 
the air, a drawn sword in hand. 

After the martyrdom of Joseph, the Twelve fasted and prayed 
daily to receive enlightenment concerning the place to which 
the Saints should be led away to safety. One day Brigham had 
a vision in which he saw Joseph Smith. The Prophet caused him 
to behold a mountain across which an ensign fell. “Build under 
the point where the colors fall and you will prosper and have 
peace,” said the Prophet. The mountain that Joseph had shown 
him was none other than the one located on the northern edge 
of Salt Lake City which bears the name “Ensign Peak” in 
commemoration of this vision.® 
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The folk tradition of Utah is universal in affirming that Brig- 
ham led the Saints to Zion with the exclusive assistance of divine 
inspiration. Many believe that he used no maps. He addressed 
queries to trappers who had explored the West, but we are told 
that their stories concerning the forbidding and inhospitable 
nature of the western wastelands, or their recommendations that 
he should press on to California or to Oregon, failed to dissuade 
Brigham from the plan that he had settled upon as a result of 
divine inspiration. Legend says that Jim Bridger had offered 
him a thousand dollars for the first ear of corn that he should 
produce in the Great Basin. 

Like Abraham, Brigham led the children of Israel knowing 
not whither he went save that the Lord had commanded him to 
take them to a land which would be shown to him. Some say 
that a bearded stranger marched before the wagon train as it 
made its way across the vastness of the plains, that he led the 
Saints to the summit of Echo Canyon, where the magnificent 
vista of the Great Salt Lake unfolded before their eyes, and 
onward to the very site of the Salt Lake temple. There the 
stranger planted his staff in the ground and vanished like a genie 
into a bottle.” 

If by chance an impetuous Saint asked: “Brother Brigham, 
whither goest thou?” his only answer was, “I have seen it, I 
have seen it in vision, and when my natural eyes behold it, I shall 
know it.” ® Only a few days before the Saints reached the end 
of their journey the train was halted because a number, includ- 
ing Brother Brigham himself, were sick with mountain fever and 
other maladies. Lorenzo came to him and inquired: “The hearts 
of the brethren are faint and their knees trembling, and I want 
to know, Is this the end?” Brother Brigham raised himself up 
and replied: “Brother Lorenzo, when we reach the end of our 
journey I shall know it, and I don’t know it.” ® 

As the Saints climbed the eastern slopes of the Rockies, 
Brigham sent a scouting party ahead. He had advised them that 
when they reached the valley they were to bear to the north, 

where they would find a stream. At this spot they should make 
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their camp. Immediately they were to begin to break the soil 
and plant seed. Erastus Snow ventured: “If the ground is as 
hard and as sterile as reported how can we put our ploughs in?” 
“Throw a dam up,” replied Brigham, “and let the water soak 
the land, then it will soften up, so you can plough it.” And so 
the advance party set out with foreknowledge of the place that 
they were to visit, although none, including Brigham himself, 
had ever before seen it.?° 

Almost as familiar to the Mormon as the Lord’s Prayer is 
the report of Wilford Woodruff which tells of the magnificent 
moments of the twenty-fourth of July, 1847, when the wagon in 
which Brigham was riding came out of the canyon into full view 
of the Great Salt Lake Valley. “I turned the side of my wagon 
around, open to the west, and President Young arose from his 
bed and took a survey of the country. While gazing on the 
scene before us, he was enwrapped in vision for several minutes. 
He had seen the valley before, in vision; and upon this occasion 
he saw the future glory of Zion and of Israel as they would be, 
planted in the valleys of these mountains. When the vision had 
passed, he said, ‘It is enough. This is the right place, drive 
on.’ ” 14 Subsequently Brigham told how, as he lay there, he saw 
a vision of the valley filled with homes, bowered with verdure, 
and a temple whose spires reached upward toward heaven./? 

It is this occasion that the Mormons celebrate yearly, giving 
it more importance than the Fourth of July. 


Brigham Young is loved by Latter-day Saints today above 
all because he symbolizes for them the struggle their ancestors 
made to conquer the wastes of the great intermountain basin 
and to build an empire there. When Brigham arrived at Kirt- 
land, Ohio, in 1833 he had to borrow shoes and a pair of pants 
in order to get through the first winter. But the Lord multiplied 
everything in Brigham’s hands so that when spring had come he 
could say, “I had my pants and coat, two cows, a hired house 
and a wife in the meantime.” Although he preached every sum- 
mer and spent all his ready cash for tracts and the rental of 
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chapels in which to expound the doctrines of the restored gospel, 
when he left Kirtland four years later he was one of the wealth- 
iest Saints in the city, the possessor of property worth several 
thousand dollars. 

All this he left behind. But at Nauvoo the Lord was even 
more generous to Brigham, for there he shortly accumulated 
cattle, horses, wagons, and real estate worth many thousands 
of dollars. And all this he left to the mobs, saying, “Eat it up, 
destroy it, or burn it down, as quick as you please, for the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof!” But such was the 
kindness of God that whenever He took anything away from 
Brother Brigham He restored it a hundred fold. So in Utah the 
Empire Builder’s touch was as magical as that of King Midas. 
His wealth was magnified like the biblical loaves and fishes 
until at his death it was rumored that he was the fourth largest 
depositor in the Bank of England. There is a story that during 
a long series of legal actions to divest him of certain of his 
properties, which momentarily taxed his cash resources in the 
extreme, an Indian of mysterious origin came to him with bags 
of gold dust whose source has never been divulged.1? 

“Tf a man is worth millions of bushels of wheat and corn,” 
said Brigham, “he is not wealthy enough to suffer his servant 
girl to sweep a single kernel of it into the fire; let it be eaten 
by something, and pass again into the earth, and thus fulfill the 
purpose for which it grew.” 14 

A striking feature of the legend of Brigham Young is the 
unwavering manner in which his dreams, his sermons and 
exhortations to the Saints, and his social and economic enter- 
prises all led to the building of a self-sustaining agricultural and 
theocratic empire. This vision never left his mind and few of 
his decisions were incompatible with it. Seldom did he speak of 
his visions save after works had brought them to partial ful- 
fillment. When the cornerstone of the Salt Lake temple was laid 
he said that he wanted a building that would endure through 
the millennium. And he told the saints: 
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. . . five years ago last July [i.e. July 1847] I was here, and saw in 
the spirit the Temple not ten feet from where we have laid 
the chief cornerstone. I have not inquired what kind of a Temple 
we should build. Why? Because it was represented before me. I 
have never looked upon that ground, but the vision of it was there. 
I see it as plainly as if it was in reality before me. Wait until it is 
done. I will say, however, that it will have six towers, to begin with, 
instead of one. Now do not any of you apostatize because it will 
have six towers, and Joseph only built one. It is easier for us to 
build sixteen than it was for him to build one. The time will come 
when there will be one in the center of Temples we shall build and 
on the top, groves and fish ponds. . . .15 


The Latter-day Saint believes that Brigham had visions of 
the great irrigation projects as they cobweb the Rockies today. 
In the building of Zion, canals had an equal priority with cabins. 
Many Saints who came to the tops of the mountains through the 
assistance of the Perpetual Immigration Fund worked out their 
passage by digging for a prescribed period in canals that would 
carry the water which has made the desert blossom like a rose. 
In 1856 Brigham spoke: “. . . we expect to make a canal on 
the west side of Jordan, and take its water along the east base 
of the west mountains, as there is more farming land on the 
west side of that river than on the east. When that work is ac- 
complished we shall continue our exertions, until Provo River 
runs to this city.” To many, these words were prophetic of the 
vast Deer Creek project which has recently been completed.1® 

It was a part of the program for the Mormon empire that 
the church of Latter-day Saints should have a monopoly on all 
business and commerce within the territory. Such was Brigham’s 
intransigence on this point that several good Latter-day Saints 
were forced to ask forgiveness of the assembled ward for having 
laid in their winter’s store at the Gentile establishment of 
Walker Brothers. Those who refused to express their sin pub- 
licly were excommunicated. An octogenarian who was asked to 
comment on this phase of Brigham’s economic policy recited 
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a stanza which received wide circulation in the early days among 
dissenters: 


“Brigham Young, may I go buy?” “Yes, my son and daughter. 
You can buy from the good Co-op, but don’t go near the Walker.” 17 


In his fixation that the Mormon empire should be an agri- 
cultural one, Brigham threw all his energies against any activity 
on the part of the Saints which might lead to their exploitation 
of the mineral resources of the Great Basin. An informant in 
Bountiful, Utah, quoted him as saying, “If you see mineral ore, 
cover it up!” In a sermon in 1877 he said: 


People do not know it, but I know there is a seal set upon the 
treasures of earth; men are allowed to go so far and no farther. I 
have known places where there were treasures in abundance; but 
could men get them? No. You can read in the Book of Mormon of 
the ancient Nephites holding their treasures, and of their becoming 
slippery; so that after they had privately hid their money, on going 
to the place again, lo and behold it was not there, but was some- 
where else, but they knew not where. The people do not understand 
this; I wish they did, for they would then do as I do, pay attention 
to the legitimate business that God has given them to perform. Do 
I run after mines or digging holes in the ground? No, not at all. It 
is like the will-o’-the-wisp, a jack-o’-lantern. 


He taught the Saints that the minerals and treasures of the 
earth are carefully watched by angelic beings—that as soon as 
the prospector finds just enough ore to turn his head, or as soon 
as his eager shovel touches the fringe of the precious deposit, 
the spirits whisk it away to some other quarter while the deluded 
treasure seeker is left with enough hope to sweat away the rest 
of his life in vain. “. . . it is just as easy,” he said, “for an 
angel to remove the minerals from any part of one of these 
mountains to another, as it is for you and me to walk up and 
down this hall.” 18 

When Gentiles had developed the rich veins of the Emma 
Mine, a Brother Tanner was offered a contract to haul the ore 
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down to the railroad. Knowing President Young’s objection to 
mining, he felt that he would have to reject the contract. Then 
he hit upon a plan. “Brother Brigham,” he said, as he was 
ushered into the President’s office in the Lion House, “the 
Emma Mine people are about to let a contract for hauling ore 
down to the railroad. If I take it P’ll hire Mormon teams and 
we'll all pay tithing on our earnings. If I don’t take this con- 
tract Walker Brothers will and the Lord will receive no part of 
this rich source of revenue.” Brigham did not hesitate: “Take 
the contract, Brother Tanner, and see to it that the haulers 
deposit a tenth of their earnings weekly at the tithing office.” 19 


Brother Brigham set the highest example of fatherly love and 
affection, even with children who were not his own. B. F. Grant’s 
mother had remarried outside the church, leaving her son with 
his grandmother, who was so senile that she was not capable of 
taking care of him. The boy finally left home and lived a wander- 
ing, irregular life which gave no time for school, religious train- 
ing, or opportunity for acquisition of the social graces. When 
President Young heard of it he had the boy brought into his 
office. Noting hard calluses on his hands, he asked: “Well, 
Benjamin, what kind of work are you doing?” “Unloading coal 
and chopping wood,” stammered the young man. “That’s pretty 
hard work for a boy of your age! Wouldn’t you like to come 
and work for me in one of my stores?” “Nope!” the boy an- 
swered, “I hain’t got sense enough to work in no store ’cause I 
can’t read nor write.” 

At this the Empire Builder burst into tears. As he took a 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes he continued: “My boy, come 
and live with me; I will give you a home; I will clothe you; Pll 
send you to school; and you can work during the vacation for 
mes; 

Thus Benjamin came to be one of half a dozen orphans whom 
Brigham brought into his household and reared with his own 
children. Benjamin attended school and worked, enjoying spe- 
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cial favors even over Brigham’s own sons. Once after a falling- 
out with one of Brigham’s foremen, Benjamin quit and went to 
work in the coal yard again. As soon as Brigham heard of it, 
Benjamin was called into the office. “Well, Benjamin, what’s 
gone wrong?”—“I had a fight with the boss an’ he fired me.” 
—*The boss? Which boss?” Benjamin gave his name and Brig- 
ham continued: “No, boy. I am the boss, so you go back to 
work and keep working until I discharge you.” He did as he 
was told and when he arrived on the job the next day he found 
a new foreman. 

Later, Benjamin got it into his head that he wanted to go to 
work in California. When his foster father could not dissuade 
him from his plan, he sent him to his favorite wife, Amelia, with 
instructions that he should be taken to the store and outfitted for 
his journey. She bought him a trunk and filled it with clothes 
and all manner of things that he might need. That night the 
household was notified that all should attend a special prayer 
meeting in the Lion House. Brigham gave his adopted son a 
father’s blessing in the presence of all and spoke with such pa- 
triarchal wisdom and fatherly love of the great loss the family 
was about to sustain that there was not a dry eye among them. 

On the morrow Benjamin called at Brother Brigham’s office 
to bid him farewell. “Goodbye, and God bless you, my boy,” 
he said as he drew a hundred-dollar note from his pocket and 
handed it to Benjamin. “And if ever you need money to get back 
home just drop me a note.” This was the last time that the 
orphan saw his foster father, for Brother Brigham died before 
the prodigal’s return.?° 


As the first rays of daylight began to break over the salty 
waters of the great inland sea, Brother Taylor was on his horse 
and riding full speed around the brow of the hill that separates 
Bountiful from Salt Lake City. He reached President Young’s 
office just as the secretary, Will Clayton, was building a fire. 
‘“Where’s Brother Brigham?” Taylor asked in haste. “He'll be 
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here in a few minutes but he’s awful busy and besides for a few 
days he has been half sick with a cold so I don’t think you’d 
better try to see him.” “But I must see him! I have a message 
which I must deliver to him in person!” 

Shortly Brother Brigham stalked into the room, his firm and 
heavy step shaking the window frames as he came, and a gust of 
cold air trailing behind him. “Brother Young,” began the secre- 
tary, even before the President had had time to remove his 
wraps, “Brother Taylor here has just ridden in from Bountiful. 
He says he has an important message for you and that it can’t 
wait.” 

Brigham was curt: “Well, Brother Taylor, what is it?” 

“President Young,” he began, looking furtively at the secre- 
tary, “an angel of the Lord came to me last night and gave me 
a message for the welfare of the church which I am to deliver to 
you in private.” 

The man who had stood his ground before angels, devils, 
saints, and sinners alike, looked Brother Taylor straight in the 
eye and said: “Now you just ride along back to Bountiful, 
Brother Taylor. And if the angel comes to you again with a 
message for me you tell him that I said to go to hell!” 7! 


Among the Mormons, as elsewhere, the name of Brigham 
Young is closely linked with the history of polygamy. If he in- 
dulged the sacrament of matrimony for himself, he was equally 
eager to sponsor it for the faithful in his flock. Nephi Heward. 
had worked hard and unselfishly in the building of the Manti 
temple. Brother Brigham was there to ascertain what progress: 
had been made. “Brother Heward,” he said, “how many wives. 
have you got?” “Only one.”—“Well, as a reward for your devo- 
tion to the work of the Lord I’m going to give you two more. 
You take Brother Terry’s two girls here and bring them to Salt 
Lake and I'll marry you!” 

So the author’s great-uncle drove his buckboard into Salt 
Lake with a Terry girl on either side of him and became a groom 
to both of them in the same ceremony.” 
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A missionary called on President Young to take leave for his 
field of labor. “Well, brother,” began Brigham, “are you married 
yet?” When the elder replied that he had not succeeded in find- 
ing a suitable bride, Brother Brigham continued, “Well, then, 
you go down to Brother Brown’s house and tell him that I said 
for him to give you one of his daughters.” So the elder, in obedi- 
ence to the command of a prophet of the Lord, went down to 
Brother Brown’s with Brigham’s message. He returned with one 
of the daughters, and Brother Brigham married them.?? 

Brigham was not lenient in quarrels between husband and 
wife. In cases that he was called upon to arbitrate he usually 
settled the whole matter quickly by the admonition to the 
wife: “Go home and obey your husband.” A couple from the 
north came to him, and the wife proved to be more persistent. 
Whereupon Brigham recommended to the husband that he take a 
plural wife. or two—since this was a sure cure for a shrewish and 
recalcitrant female. But the lady would not be intimidated. She 
came back and advised President Young that she would haunt 
his office daily until a divorce was granted. He finally gave her 
a divorce—glad to be done with her.*4 


The Empire Builder’s healings were in no way as dramatic as 
those of the Prophet Joseph. Yet one of the Southwest’s com- 
monest plants bears the name “Brigham Tea,” and its medicinal 
value is unchallenged throughout Mormonia. Among the legends 
that have sprung up to explain its name and to underscore its 
therapeutic virtues is the following: 

Shortly after the settlement of Sanpete County in central Utah 
a woman fell ill and was about to die. President Young was sent 
for. He sat in silence beside the afflicted woman for several 
moments, while his eyes wandered searchingly across the horizon 
until they came to rest on a breach in the vertical walls of a dis- 
tant mesa. “You go out there,” he said to the husband, “and 
behind the rim of that mesa you'll find a big canyon whose floors 
are covered with a bush about as high as your knees. Gather it 
and make a tea for Sister Jones and she will be healed.” 
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The husband was perplexed: this was President Young’s first 
Visit to that section of Utah. “But Brother Brigham,” he in- 
quired, “how do you know? Have you been out there?” 

“No!” he replied, in the tone a father might use to satisfy a 
childish question, “but I know it’s there. I’ve seen it!” 

Ashamed of his moment of skepticism, the farmer leaped 
upon his horse and rode to the spot that Brigham had pointed 
out. He gathered up an armful of the shrub and sped home to 
brew the tea, as he had been instructed. His wife was healed 
almost instantly. Ever since, Saints in the area have made yearly 
harvests of the herb and have used it to cure almost every type 
of affliction.® 


it has been generally assumed that Brigham’s kingdom was 
of this world. And it is true that by all odds the greatest quantity 
of his boundless energy was expended in building up the econ- 
omy and wealth of Deseret—the land of the honey bee, accord- 
ing to Book of Mormon lore. Yet one aspect of his spiritual life 
should not be overlooked, for it is a key to the mysteries of his 
whole being. Unlike Joseph Smith, he created little that is new 
in the field of religious philosophy. But that portion of Joseph’s 
teachings which concerned the doctrine of eternal life he ex- 
panded, elaborated, and loved with the intense single-minded- 
ness of a mystic. This is the most significant facet of his many- 
sided personality and one which he has succeeded in imposing 
so profoundly on the culture of Mormonia that it is likely ever 
to remain there. 


To Brigham, the principle that man is made in the image 
of God is no mere figure of speech. To the depths of his soul he 
believed that there is a spark of godliness in every human being 
—that God in ages past lived as man now lives, with the same 
frailties and the same intelligence. Through aeons of time He 
has expanded His comprehension of things past, present, and 
future until he has become, in effect, God. To Brigham it is 
within the power of every human being—indeed it is his mani- 
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fest destiny—to increase his intelligence and sharpen his spirit 
until he too shall become as God. “The greatest intelligence in 
existence can continually ascend to greater heights of perfec- 
tion.” 

In his ascent to godliness man must fulfill two kinds of obli- 
gations. First of all, through a saintly life and through the pur- 
suit of godly things he must clarify his intellect and purify his 
soul until his vision will be as clear as was that of Aaron, who, 
upon looking into the Urim and Thummim, could see events 
past, present, and future as in a crystal ball. “This earth when 
it becomes purified and sanctified, or celestialized, will become 
like a sea of glass; and a person by looking into it, can know 
things past, present and to come; though none but celestialized 
beings can enjoy this privilege. They will look into the earth, 
and the things they desire to know will be exhibited to them, the 
same as the face is seen by looking into a mirror.” 76 

Then, there is no godliness without descendants. The first and 
most immutable law of God is procreation. Bodies must be sup- 
plied for the myriads upon myriads of spirits that abide in the 
presence of God awaiting earthly tabernacles, so that they may 
take another step in their own particular ascent to the intermi- 
nable heights of perfection that extend forever and ever beyond 
the grave. The universe has not been created; it is being cre- 
ated. Planets are now being formed and will go on being formed 
eternally so that each man may become a god to his children 
and their children and their children’s children time without end. 
And each man may inherit a sphere, a universe, a galaxy, where 
he shall reign as a god for ever and ever.?? 

Brother Brigham did not have to await death in order to be 
canonized in the hearts of Mormons. It was done here on earth 
during his lifetime by hundreds of thousands of Latter-day 
Saints whose obedience to him as a prophet and as a temporal 
leader was like Ruth’s attachment to Naomi. They sent their 
children to Brigham Young College or to Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. One of their loveliest cities they named Brigham. It is 
told that after his death, Brigham returned to tell a Hawaiian 
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missionary where to assemble the Polynesian Saints, laid hands 
on an ailing Saint and restored him to health, attended in the 
spirit the dedication of the Manti temple, and on several occa- 
sions guided Wilford Woodruff and his other successors in the 
presidency of the church. When a Mormon father explained to 
his child that he should love God above all else the boy replied: 
“Daddy, I can’t love him better than I do you and Brother 
Brigham!” 28 


Whenever Brother Brigham visited one of the settlements it 
was an occasion for a festival that lasted as long as he stayed. 
Preparations were made days in advance. Flowers were gath- 
ered from the surrounding marshes, mountains, and deserts. 
From madder root and indigo dyes the red and blue of the flag 
were improvised. Potatoes, no matter how precious they might 
have been as food, were grated to make starch for faded calico 
dresses and sunbonnets. The rare Paisley shawls and merino 
dresses that had been treasured and harbored since the glorious 
days of Nauvoo were brought out and worn proudly by the few 
who possessed such luxuries. Young men appeared in newly 
made buckskin trousers which had cost them three weeks of 
manual labor. 

Long before the dust of Brigham’s train appeared on the hori- 
zon, horsemen were sent out to give him official escort into the 
community. Messengers reported back from hour to hour to 
announce the progress of the caravan and the expected time of 
arrival. As the hour grew near, the main street of the village 
was lined with all its human inhabitants and not a few of its 
domestic animals. Flowers were strewn in the street, and women 
and children waved their precious home-made flags. 

The caravan would arrive, led by local horsemen and the big 
dapple-gray horse of Lot Smith, Brigham’s bodyguard. Follow- 
ing the white-topped carriage of the Empire Builder would come 
half a dozen similar vehicles filled with apostles, their ladies, 
and those of Brigham’s wives who might profit by a visit with 
their relatives. Above the cheering of the crowd were heard the 
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miscellaneous brasses of the local band or the voices of a 
children’s chorus: 


We are volunteers in the army of the Lord, 

Forming into line at Thy leader’s word. 

We go forth but not to battle, our earthly honors win, 
*Tis a bright immortal crown that we seek to gain. 
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Come join the army, the army of our Lord, 
Brigham is our leader, we’ll rally at his word. 
Sharp will be the conflict with the powers of sin, 
But with such a leader we are sure to win.?% 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The Devil’s Advocate 


HE LEGENDS which have helped to weld Mormonia into a 

homogeneous religious body and a respected institution have 
had their counterpart in an anti-Mormon lore of amazing vital- 
ity. Anti-Mormonism never was a positive, unified force, but 
rather a thousand random voices crying “anathema” in different 
keys and from different motives. But the devil’s advocate seems 
to have overplayed his hand, for the Mormon church has grown 
and flourished despite the sometimes malicious tales told among 
the Gentiles. 

It is said in Palmyra, for example, that Lucy Mack Smith, 
mother of “Mormon Joe,” was a superstitious, ignorant, and 
deceitful woman, that she believed in spirits and wizards, that 
she performed palmist readings, that she would not work on 
Friday, that the sight of the moon over her left shoulder was to 
her an omen of calamity, that she believed the breaking of a 
mirror foreboded death.’ Of course Palmyra’s local tradition 
does not add that the typical woman of Lucy Mack Smith’s 
locale and social experience held the same or equally fantastic 
beliefs. 

The most abundant of all the yarns prevalent in New York 
State about the Smith family have to do with their digging for 
buried treasure. We are told that his father filled Joseph’s youth- 
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ful mind with tales of treasures that were buried, and some go 
so far as to assert that this boy of supple imagination had 
accompanied his father in midnight delvings and incantations of 
the spirits that guarded the treasures of the hillock.? It was 
on one of these nocturnal searches for treasure that Joseph, 
Senior, accompanied by his growing boys, is said to have un- 
earthed a chest three feet long by two feet broad covered with 
a dark colored stone, in the center of which appeared a white 
translucent spot about the size of a penny. Before their very 
eyes the spot increased in size until it was as large as a twenty- 
four-pound shot. Then it exploded with tremendous noise and 
the chest vanished, leaving father and sons in utter darkness.* 

Joseph Smith, Senior, and his sons were employed by various 
people to dig wells—an occupation they pursued intermittently 
for a number of years. While they were digging a well for the 
prosperous and respected Martin Harris of Palymra, the latter 
was converted to the new sect, and was led to mortgage his 
lovely cobblestone home to finance the first edition of the Book 
of Mormon. Both Joseph, Senior, and his son gained a reputa- 
tion as water wizards, and a forked stick similar to the one they 
are said to have used is still depended upon by many to locate 
wells in Utah today. We are also told that Joseph, Junior, used 
a similar device to locate buried treasure.* 

The source of the remarkable power of finding treasure 
ascribed to the Smiths was a peepstone in which Joseph, Junior, 
was reported to be able to see gold, buried coins and treasures, 
salt, water, lost animals, future events, and other remarkable 
things. How he acquired this stone has itself become a legend. 
At Afton, New York, in 1826 he became acquainted with a 
girl who could see in a glass things which were hidden from 
others. Once this glass revealed to her a small luminous stone 
beneath the root of a tree near a stream which emptied into 
Lake Erie, near the New York-Pennsylvania border. Joseph 
went there and found a stone about the size and shape of a small 
hen’s egg.® 

Another account says that “Peekstone Joe,’ 


? 


or “Peepstone 
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Joe,” purchased his remarkable gem from a man named Belcher 
after the latter had found a hatchet and a lost child by looking 
into its mysterious depths.® Yet another version says he found it 
while watching his father dig a well just outside Palmyra town- 
ship. In this account the peepstone is said to have resembled 
the stone foot of the Buddha of Bangkok, except that it was 
smaller, like the foot of a child. In another account the stone is 
described as being a little larger than a goose egg, green in color, 
with irregular brown spots.‘ Some add that this same stone was 
used by the Prophet to translate the Book of Mormon.’ A yarn 
circulated around Palmyra to the effect that on frosty nights 
Joseph, Junior, repaired like Merlin of old to a cave in the 
bowels of Cumorah, where he stared with glazed eyes into the 
opaque depths of his seer stones and dictated with oracular fury 
to his scribe.® 

The manner in which Joseph made use of the peepstone and 
the results that he is said to have achieved have become the 
subject of the most florid tales. 


In a kneeling posture, with a bandage on his eyes, so luminous was 
the sight without it, with the stone in a large white stove-pipe hat, 
and this hat in front of his face, he saw things unutterably wonder- 
ful. He could reveal, full too well, the place where stolen property 
or wandering flocks could be found. Caskets of gold stored away 
by the Spaniards, or by his hero, the redoubtable Captain Kidd, 
coffers of gems, oriental treasures, “the wealth of Ormus and of 
Ind,” gleamed beneath the ground in adjacent fields and wood- 
lands. Diggings became the order of the night, and sleep that of day. 
Fathers and brothers, decayed neighbors, all who could be hired 
with cider or strong drink were organized into a digging phalanx, 
They sallied forth in the darkness. Solemn ceremonies prefaced the 
work. Not a sod was disturbed by the spades till Joe’s mystic wand, 
the witch hazel, guided by the sacred stone, pointed out the golden 
somewhere. Entire silence was one condition of success. When hours 
had passed, and the answering thud on the priceless chest was about 
to strike the ear, someone in a rapture of expectancy always broke 
the spell by speaking, the riches were spirited away to another 
quarter, and the digging had to be resumed another night. . . .1° 
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Stories about Joseph’s treasure-digging in and around Pal- 
myra and in the beautiful valley of the Susquehanna River from 
Afton, New York, down to Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, are 
abundant. In a dozen localities there are old-timers who can 
point out the sites and tell yarns about how goods and money 
were elicited from those by whom he was hired, and how they 
were impressed with the veracity of his claims although he never 
actually produced any treasure. 

Early in the eighteen-twenties Joseph made several visits to 
settlements in the Allegheny Mountains in Pennsylvania. On a 
certain forested hill his peepstone detected a ton of silver bars 
which had been buried by weary Spaniards as they trudged up 
the Susquehanna. Joe gathered a group of followers and digging 
was begun. Several excavations were made, one of which is said 
to have been thirty-five feet in both depth and diameter. The 
diggers had proceeded with great labor and were just ready to 
grasp the silver when Joe announced that it had suddenly moved 
three hundred feet to the northeast. A second excavation was 
made and again the silver was spirited away. When a third hole 
had been dug to a depth of nearly fifteen feet the treasure slid 
over near its original location. A black dog was killed and its 
blood sprinkled on the ground to propitiate the spirits that were 
moving the treasure. Thereafter it did not move far, but exten- 
sive tunnelling was of no avail. Finally Smith announced that 
one of their number would have to be sacrificed. At this the dig- 
gers rebelled and deserted him. This story has been “verified” 
by old residents of the town of Susquehanna who were eye- 
witnesses.11 

On March 20, 1826, “Holy Joe” was arraigned before a jus- 
tice of the peace in Bainbridge, Chenango County, New York, 
and found guilty on a charge of imposture in connection with 
his treasure-digging activities. He testified that he possessed a 
stone which he had used over a period of three years and that in 
it he could see where treasures were hidden in the bowels of the 
earth, where deposits of ore were located, and where various 
lost and buried objects might be found. He further testified that 
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of late he had ceased looking through this opaque stone while it 
was concealed in a hat “on account of its injuring his health, 
especially his eyes—made them sore . . .” Witnesses testified 
that he had been employed to locate various treasures, and at 
least two of them seem to have been convinced that his preten- 
sions were not without foundation. One witness, however, 
walked away in disgust when Joe “laid a book upon a white 
cloth, and proposed looking through another stone which was 
white and transparent; hold the stone to the candle, turn his 
back to the book and read.” 

The most interesting testimony at this trial, however, was 
given by one Jonathan Thompson, who said that the prisoner 
was asked by a man named Yeomans to look for a chest of 
money. Smith pretended to know where the treasure was and 
went there at night before the arrival of Thompson and Yeo- 
mans. Joe looked in the hat and told how the chest was situated. 
After digging several feet they struck something that sounded 
like a board or plank. At this point Thompson and Yeomans 
asked Joseph to look in his hat again. He refused, saying that 
the last time he had looked he was alarmed because of the cir- 
cumstances relating to the trunk’s burial. It seems that he had 
seen in the peepstone the two Indians who buried the trunk; 
a quarrel had ensued between them, and one of the Indians had 
been killed and thrown into the hole with the treasure. Thomp- 
son asserted that he believed in the professed skill of the pris- 
oner and that he supposed the plank to be the chest which, be- 
cause of enchantment, kept settling away from them as they dug.!” 

Another group of stories concerning the Smiths’ treasure- 
seeking emphasizes the manner in which they allegedly made 
use of the credulity of their employers or assistants for personal 
gain. A treasure-hunting party would be set for a designated 
night. The seekers would assemble at a spot chosen after Joe 
had consulted his precious seer stone. There he would trace a 
circle where certain mystical rites were to be performed, includ- 
ing the sacrifice of a sheep—furnished, of course, by one of the 
seekers in exchange for a fixed portion of the treasure. The 
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wether’s throat would be cut and the ground in the circle sat- 
urated with its blood. Then solemnly, silently, the digging would 
begin. To secure the treasure, of course, it was necessary that 
absolute silence be kept. Invariably, after hours of digging some- 
one would speak and the treasure would be spirited away. 
Meanwhile the sacrificial animal would have vanished. “And 
so,” the story laconically ends, “the Smiths had laid in a store 
of mutton.” 1% 


Another persistent group of “Joe Smith” yarns concerns his 
attempts to walk on the water. A dozen sites are pointed out on 
the Susquehanna River and adjacent ponds, as well as in IIli- 
nois, Ohio, and Missouri, where the episode is said to have taken 
place. One of these sites still bears the local name of “Mormon 
Ducking Pool.” 14 To convince unbelievers that he possessed 
supernatural powers, Joe is said to have announced that at an 
appointed time and place he would walk upon the water where 
it was known to be several feet deep, sinking only by a few inches 
below the surface. He did so, and offered to repeat the perform- 
ance. But on the second occasion, when he had walked a certain 
distance he suddenly went down, much to his own disgust and 
that of his adherents, but to the great amusement of the un- 
believers. Upon examination it appeared that planks had been 
laid in the river a bit below the surface. Some boys of the neigh- 
borhood had discovered this stratagem after the first trial and 
removed one of the planks, causing the Prophet to go down like 
a stone.’ The ancestors of several living residents in the Susque- 
hanna Valley are said to have been among the boys who re- 
moved the plank. In a few versions, Joseph turns the prank in 
his own favor. Having exhorted his followers to have strong 
faith, when the plank suddenly disappears beneath him, he 
paddles ashore and exclaims, “Woe unto you of little faith! 
Your faith would not hold me up!” 1® 


Other stories enhance and sustain the non-Mormons’ legend 
of “Holy Joe”—past master of the art of dupery and mystifica- 
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tion. It is said that the early believers in his doctrine of the 
restored gospel of Jesus Christ used to meet in a log cabin in 
the woods. Sometimes their meetings were interrupted by thun- 
derings overhead, as if the Lord were answering their prayers 
from heaven. We are told that in later years when the cabin was 
torn down several cannon balls were found concealed under a 
false roof over the rafters. When moved by a string, as in old- 
time theaters, they gave forth the rolling sound of thunder.17 

At Kirtland, Ohio, the Prophet is said to have secretly trained 
a pet dove to fly into the temple through an open window, alight 
on his shoulder, and peck grains of wheat as he stood at the 
pulpit. Thus he was able, while haranguing the multitude, to 
cause the appearance of the dove at his pleasure. When the dove 
had come and gone he would solemnly announce to his credu- 
lous audience that they had beheld a manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit, sent from heaven to deliver a divine message.1® 

Before the dedication of the ground for the never-completed 
Mormon temple at Far West, Missouri, Joseph announced that 
the cornerstone, which was of enormous size, would move into 
position at his command and without other assistance. The 
ceremony was arranged with great pomp and not a little decep- 
tion for, although the stone appeared to move into position un- 
aided, it was later discovered that it actually moved by means 
of ropes and pulleys worked through a concealed trench and 
operated by Joe’s henchmen from a distance.’® It is interesting 
at this point to note the belief prevalent among present-day 
Mormons that one of the cornerstones of the Far West temple, 
which was not aligned exactly with the others, fell there from 
heaven.”° 

Joseph gained a reputation for his skill in casting out devils, 
and was at one time arraigned in court at Afton, New York, on 
a charge of false pretense for this reason. One of his witnesses 
asserted that he saw “a devil as large as a woodchuck leave the 
man and run across the floor’; another that he saw a devil leave 
a man and “run off like a yaller dog.” The case was dismissed. 

On another occasion a crowd had gathered on the east bank 
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of the Susquehanna, below the village of Nineveh, where it had 
been announced that Joe would cast out a devil. The possessed, 
a son of Joe Knight, was taken into the river and baptized. As 
he was raised from the water a black object was seen to drop 
from the child’s person and disappear. Many were greatly im- 
pressed until a boy standing near dived into the water in hot 
pursuit and returned shortly to display to the assembled throng 
an ordinary black kitten.?+ 

New York lore also asserts that “Holy Joe” made claims that 
his person was inviolate, since he was a prophet of God. A hill 
is pointed out in the Susquehanna Valley where Nate Appling- 
ton wallowed him in the mud to prove to Joe and himself that 
even a prophet may yield to plain Yankee cussedness. When 
Joe asserted similar claims before a Walworth farmer who was 
at work in the cooper shop, it was proposed that the aspiring 
prophet subject himself to the test of the burning brazier. Before 
this could be done Joseph had made a speedy withdrawal.?? 

Accompanied by Joseph Smith, Josiah Quincy visited the 
Nauvoo temple during its construction. A workman who was 
chiseling out one of the huge sun faces that adorned the col- 
umns asked: “General Smith, is this like the face you saw in 
the vision?” The Prophet stepped back and scrutinized the sculp- 
ture like a connoisseur: “Very near it,” he answered, “except— 
except that the nose is just a thought too broad!” 4 


The miraculous circumstances under which the Book of Mor- 
mon was translated from golden plates and offered to the public 
as an explanation of the origins of the American Indian and a 
new witness to Christ have led to endless levity on the part of 
non-believers. Pranksters from Kinderhook, Illinois, deliberately 
tried to make Joseph the victim of a unique hoax. Copper plates 
were shaped like bells, fastened together, and etched with an- 
tique characters. The plates were treated with acid, to give them 
the corroded appearance of age, and concealed among some 
Indian bones in a mound. The story was circulated that a cer- 
tain man had thrice dreamed of a buried treasure and assistance 
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was invited for the work of excavation. Mormons who were 
present when the plates were unearthed begged to take them to 
Joseph Smith to be translated. Nauvoo heralded the plates as a 
new witness to the Book of Mormon, and Joseph, having under- 
taken the translation, announced that it was the history of the 
Indian who had been buried in the mound—one descended 
from Ham through the blood of the kings of Egypt.?* 

A yarn prevalent among non-Mormon inhabitants of the Sus- 
quehanna Valley does not give the Book of Mormon the same 
immunity from defilement that it has in Mormon tradition. 
While on a visit to a Mormon family, a man named Wilkins 
learned that there was a whole chest of “Mormon Bibles” con- 
cealed in a barn and guarded by an angel so that it would be 
quite impossible for a single copy to be stolen. Having prepared 
a key, he unlocked the chest, took a copy back to the house of 
his Mormon host, and secretly placed it above the door. The 
results of his prank were somewhat more than he had expected. 
Joseph’s converts declared that the angel must have placed the 
holy text over the door as a sign that Mr. Wilkins and his wife 
should be brought to Christ. Later he told the Mormons of his 
prank, but he could never get them to admit that one of their 
precious texts had been missing.?° 


Polygamy, in earlier days, was the principal attribute of Brig- 
ham Young’s fame in the eyes of the Gentile world. Such scan- 
dalous stories were circulated about this doctrine of the Latter- 
day Saints, and about those leaders who were most assiduous in 
practicing it, that many were led to think of Brigham and the 
other Mormon patriarchs as sensual old rascals who tyrannized 
their many wives, forced virgins into unholy matrimony, and 
reared a host of waifs who scarcely knew their own fathers. It 
is told that travelers who see the Heinz “57” in large concrete 
blocks on the side of a hill near Ensign Peak frequently ask if 
it represents the number of Brigham’s wives. 

With patriarchal impartiality in his duty as a husband, Brig- 
ham would place a chalk mark on the door of the wife who was 
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to enjoy his company for the night. However, there are said to 
have been times when, before his accustomed time to retire, a 
wife slipped quietly from her room, erased the mark from “Aunt 
Mary’s” door, and placed it upon her own. 

Brother Brigham is said to have appropriated girls who were 
engaged to younger and less influential men. A Cache Valley 
man, wishing to be married by the president of the church, 
traveled with his fiancée to Salt Lake City and before the hour 
of the ceremony introduced his bride-to-be to Brother Brigham. 
Brigham took a sudden liking to the girl, offered to marry her 
on the spot, and, his proposal being accepted, sent the good 
brother back to Cache Valley to find himself another bride.?® 

The story is also told that on more than one occasion he sent 
a young man away on a mission to separate him from his 
fiancée so that he might take her for himself.?” If a well-known 
overlander ballad is to be believed, he was not always success- 
ful, for according to one stanza of “Sweet Betsie from Pike”: 


They stopped at Salt Lake to inquire the way, 

When Brigham declared that Sweet Betsie should stay. 
But Betsie was skeered, run ’round like a deer, 

While Brigham stood pawing the ground like a steer.?§ 


By way of songs, the devil’s advocate really outdid himself. 
Through the ’sixties and ’seventies vaudeville stages, saloons, 
and all sorts of convivial places reverberated with strains that 
bespoke the evils of the church, and the lustiness of Brigham 
Young and other Mormon polygamists. 


THE GOLDEN BIBLE 
(Tune: The Old Oaken Bucket) 
FIRST PART 


A new Golden Bible was lately discovered, 

Which for six thousand years could not be found, 
But was lately by hoes, spades and shovels uncovered, 
The new Golden Bible that lay under ground. 


The Devil’s Advocate 


Refrain: 
The new Golden Bible, the new fangled Bible 
The fictitious Bible that lay under ground. 


The law giving Moses, went up to the mount, 

Fire, Earthquakes and darkness encircled him round 
They ere written, the heathen were smitten, 

But safe was the Bible that lay under ground. 


But Joshua next in the line of succession, 
Fought, conquered, and spread desolation around 
Approved by his God he adorned his profession, 
But ne’er saw the Bible that lay under ground. 


King David was set as a brilliant example, 

His praises were sung by the ladies’ sweet sound, 
Performed mighty deeds—O’er the Philistine trampled, 
But ne’er found the Bible that lay under ground. 


King Solomon was wiser than any before him, 

A house built for God was a star in his crown, 
And for his great wisdom, many adore him, 

But he ne’er read the Bible, that lay under ground. 


There’s Daniel, the captive, whose prophetic vision, 
Rose high, and dug deep into darkness profound, 
For telling strange things with the utmost precision, 
But he spake not of Mormon, that lay under ground. 


Nehemiah, the cup-bearer, prayed for his nation, 

And was sent to re-build what the heathen pull’d down; 
Removed the old rubbish and laid the foundation, 

But raised not the Bible, that lay under ground. 


The prophets foretold of the glorious Messiah, 
And the shadows and types of that day abound, 
But ne’er a word from the prophetic lyre, 
About the new Bible, that lay under ground. 


John Baptist, forerunner, repentance came preaching, 
And thousands to hear him, did gather around, 

And many were pricked to the heart, by his teaching, 
Though he saw not the Bible, that lay under ground. 
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When Luther arose from Rome’s superstition, 
He aimed at Popery, for to put it down, 

Yet nothing appeared of the late speculation 
Of the new Golden Bible that lay under ground. 


Next appeared Calvin, in the great reformation, 
A man of ability and famed for renown, 

And he assisted Luther in his great undertaking, 
Yet he saw not the Bible that lay under ground. 


At length appeared Wesley, a Fletcher, a Coke, 

All skilled in the arts that before them were found— 
Amidst all their learning they never have spoke 
About the new Bible that lay under ground. 


At length arose Campbell, from the old Scottish nation, 
And with his great learning did many confound: 

With all his researches, likewise meditation, 

He found not the Bible that lay under ground. 


Then Smith, that is Joseph, the prophet indeed, 
In search of some treasures, at last he has found 
A pair of white glasses, of stone, it is said, 

And then saw the Bible that lay under ground, 


Jo Smith has pretended to a new revelation, 

While angels and spirits encircled him round, 

He professed to translate, by divine inspiration, 
The new Golden Bible that he dug from the ground. 


’Twas through the stone glasses those wonderful stories 
Were read to the people with sacred renown; 

In language unknown the mysterious glories, 
Unfolded by Mormon just raised from the ground. 


Jo Smith and S. Rigdon, the chiefs of their people, 

While declaring abroad the new Gospel they had found, 
Got their bodies well covered with tar and good feathers, 
For spreading the Bible they raised from the ground. 


The Devil’s Advocate T21 


The Mormons have built them a mighty great tower, 

In which they declare many angels abound, 

To endow them afresh with apostolic power, 

Proved by the new Bible they raised from the ground.?® 


OLD BRIGHAM YOUNG 


1. Old Brigham Young was a Mormon bold, and a leader of the 
roaring rams, 
And a shepherd of a heap of pretty little sheep, and a nice fold 
of pretty little lambs. 
And he lived with five and forty wives in the city of the Great 
Salt Lake, 


(3 =88) 


Shep-hevd oF a heay of pretty \t-te sheep and a mice Pold of ertl-ty \iT-Tle lambs. And he 


Brig- ham, Briy- haw Young , ‘tis @ oo wiv-ac- le he = sur- vives, wih his 


rotre wy rams, Nis pretty Vt te lauhs aud his Foe aud For Ty Wives 


Where they woo and coo as pretty doves do, and cackle like 
ducks to a drake. 


Refrain: 

Brigham, Brigham Young, ’tis a miracle he survives, 

With his roaring rams, his pretty little lambs, and his five and 
forty wives. 
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2. Number forty-five was about sixteen, number one was sixty-three, 
And among such a riot how he ever keeps them quiet is a right- 
down mystery to me, 
For they clatter and they claw and they jaw, jaw, jaw; each one 
has a different desire, 
It would aid the renown of the best shop in town to supply them 
with half what they require. 


3. Oh, Brigham Young was a stout man once, but now he is thin 

and old, 

And I love to state, there’s no hair on his pate, which once wore 
a covering of gold. 

For his youngest wives won’t have white wool, and his old 
ones won’t take red, 

So tearing it out they have taken turn about, till they’ve pulled 
all the wool from his head. 


4. Now his boys they all sing songs all day, and his girls they all 

sing psalms, 

And among such a crowd he has it pretty loud, for they’re as 
musical as a Chinee gong. 

And when they advance for a Mormon dance, he is filled with 
the greatest surprise 

For they’re sure to end the night with a tabernacle fight and 
scratch out one another’s eyes. 


5. There never was a home like Brigham Young’s, so curious and 
SO queer, 
For if his joys are double he has a terrible lot of trouble, for it 
gains on him year by year. 
He sets in his state and bears his fate in a sanctified sort of way, 
He has one wife to bury, and one wife to marry, and a new kid 
born every day. 


6. Now if anybody envies Brigham Young, let them go to Great 
Salt Lake 
And if they have leisure to examine at their pleasure, they’ll find 
it’s a great mistake. 
One wife at a time, so says my rhyme, is enough for the proudest 
don, 
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So ere you strive to live lord of forty-five, live happy if you can 
with one.?° 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 


1. I'll sing ye a song that has often been sung 
About an ould Mormon they call Brigham Young; 
Of wives he has many, who were strong in the lungs 
Which Brigham found out by the lingth uv their tongues. 


Refrain: 
Ri - tur - ral, lal, lur, ral, etc. 


2. Oh, sad was the life of a Mormon to lade, 
Yet Brigham adhered all his life to his crade; 
He said, “ ”I'was such fun and thrue widout doubt 
Jist to see the young wives knock the ould ones about.” 


3. One day when old Brigham sat down to his dinner 
He saw a young wife who was not getting thinner. 
When the elders cried out, one afther the udther, 
“By the holy, she wants to go home to her mudther!” 


4. Ould Brigham replied (which can’t be denied), 
“He cudn’t afford to lose such a bride, 
Thin do not be jealous but banish your fears 
For the three is well known by the fruit which it bears. 


5. “That I love one and all ye very well know, 
Then do not provoke me or my anger I’ll show, 
What wud be our fate if found here in a row 
Should Uncle Sam come wid his row-de-dow-dow? 


6. “Thin cease all your quarrels and do not desphair 
To meet Uncle Sam I will quickly prepare! 
Hark! I hear Yankee Doodle playing over the hills, 
Och, here’s the innemy come wid theic powder and pills!” 31 


IN THE MIDST OF THESE AWFUL MORMONS 


. Oh dear, I’m sad, I’ve got the blues, I’ve lately heard some 
dreadful news, 
I really tremble in my shoes. It’s all about the Mormons. 
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2. Indeed they are the queerest set that ever in this world were met, 
They live in a place called Deseret in the midst of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


{}.-120) 


live tn-a place calle Des- ev-et in the midst of the Rock- Y Moun- tains. 


3. Brigham Young, he is their king, to him their tithes and offer- 
ings bring, 

And he controls in everything, in the midst of these awful 
Mormons. 


4. These Mormons marry many wives, and every man among them 
strives 
To raise the greatest crowd of boys to thrash the wicked Gentiles. 


5. And men and women all agree to Brigham they’ll obedient be, 
And at his little finger crook they’ll bring outsiders all to brook.*? 


I CAN TELL YOU’RE A MORMON 


I can tell you’re a Mormon by the clothes that you wear, 
I can tell you’re a Mormon by the color of your hair. 
You left your own country to marry a squaw. 

You’re a Mormon, you’re a Mormon, go back to Utah. 


DON’T YOU MARRY THE MORMON BOYS 


Come, girls, come, and listen to my noise, 
Don’t you marry the Mormon boys, 

For if you do, your fortune it will be 

Johnny cakes and babies are all you'll see.® 
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WISH I WAS A MORMONITE 


1. I wish I was a Mormonite and lived in Utah State, 
In the shadow of the temple close beside its “holy gate.” 


2. That I might see the prophet pass, that good and gracious man, 
Most wondrous than false Mahomet, Tamerlane or Genghis 
Khan. 


3. I'd like to be a deacon bold, they lead such pious lives, 
With lots of “tin” and real estate, and half a hundred wives. 


4. If one is here considered right, then no one can deny 
That fifty wives are just the thing the flesh to mortify. 


5. I don’t know how they manage there, but I’d like to see the man 
Who'd bring another woman home to my wife, Sarah Ann. 


6. There’d be the tallest kind of row that ever you heard tell. 
The other gal would have to clear or else be sent to—well! 


7. I spose old Brigham knows the way the womenkind to please. 
I scarce can manage one while he takes fifty at his ease. 


8. If this great man should die and he to make a will should fail, 
I wonder if his heir at law would all his wives entail.®° 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Sign of the Prophet Jonas 


HERE Shall no sign be . . . but the sign of the prophet 

Jonas. . . .” Ebenezer walked with the downcast eyes and 
slow step of meditation. “. . . there shall no sign be given to 
it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas. . . .” The familiar text of 
Matthew, twelfth chapter and thirty-ninth verse, formed itself 
audibly in his ears although there was none present to utter it. 
Ebenezer had a great desire to know the truth concerning 
Mormonism—a sect whose doctrines he had been investigating 
for some time. As he pondered over the scripture which the 
still small voice kept whispering in his ear, his unguided foot- 
steps led him to the bleak English seashore. Suddenly a large 
fish appeared above the waves some distance out to sea, then 
as suddenly sank below the surface. “. . . there shall no sign 
be given to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas. . . .” 

Scarcely did Ebenezer have time to calm his unutterable ex- 
citement over the coincidence of the words with what he had 
seen than the fish arose once more above the water, this time 
accompanied by another fish of about the same size which swam 
in a straight line toward Ebenezer as he stood upon the shore. It 
came as far as the depth of the water would permit and stopped, 
gazing at him with a penetrating eye as if to convey a message. 
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Then it returned to its mate off shore and both of the mighty 
fish swam over the horizon. 

With joyful steps Ebenezer went homeward, his mind filled 
with thoughts of the wonderful condescension of God. His 
knowledge of the English seacoast assured him that this was no 
season for whales, and that even if it were, they are never 
known deliberately to swim ashore into water that is too shallow 
for submersion. Yes! It was unmistakably sent to him as a sign 
that the doctrines which he had been investigating were of God 
and that the elders who had brought him this gospel were 
divinely inspired. 

Two days later Elder Woodrufi—later Prophet, Seer, and 
Revelator of the Mormon church—arrived, only to find Eben- 
ezer’s wife confined with a fever and wanting to be anointed 
with consecrated oil and to have the hands of the priesthood 
laid upon her so that she might be cured of her infirmity. The 
power of God rested upon Elder Woodruff so that he com- 
manded her in the name of Jesus Christ to arise and walk. She 
did arise. Arm in arm with Ebenezer she went straight down 
to the sea where the monsters of the deep had brought a testi- 
mony to her husband. There they were baptized and confirmed 
as members of the Latter-day Saints Church. 


Joseph had made Horace Greeley’s “Go west, young man, go 
west!” a matter of religious zeal. The prospect of migrating to 
this Eden in America might have been sufficient alone to cause 
many to leave the poverty of their European abodes. But 
Joseph’s doctrine promised them more—that in their lifetimes 
the City of Zion should be built on the site of that paradise 
where Adam and Eve were brought into the world, and where 
the Christ should return to reign upon the earth in His glory.? 
So alive was the Saints’ belief in this restoration of Eden that 
to this day there are some who cite cases of men living now who 
were born a hundred and fourteen years ago when the prophecy 
was made, and who firmly believe that before the last of these 
passes away the reconstruction of the City of Zion will have 
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begun. Others cite the recent procurement by the church of the 
site of Adam-Ondi-Ahman and other properties in and around 
Jackson County, Missouri, as evidence that the rebuilding of 
Zion has already started.? 

Until the last two decades, Mormon patriarchs lavishly 
promised recipients of their blessings that they would live until 
the city of God should be rebuilt in Jackson County, live to see 
the Christ return in His glory, live until the Lost Tribes of 
Israel should be gathered out of the northlands—and even that 
some of them would never taste of death but would be translated 
in the twinkling of an eye from mortality to immortality. In 
1901 President Snow promised authorities of the priesthood: 
“Many of you will be living in Jackson County and there you 
will be assisting in building the temple; and if you will not have 
seen the Lord Jesus at that time you may expect Him very soon, 
to see Him, to eat and drink with Him, to shake hands with 
Him and to invite Him to your houses as He was invited when 
He was here before.” * 

These are the hopes that the American prophet’s doctrine 
held out to people, who compensated for their earthly wretched- 
ness by dreams of an imminent millennium, when they should 
bask in the spiritual comfort of Christ’s presence and dwell in 
a mansion in the city of God, where boulevards would be 
paved with gold, silver, and precious stones. 

The stories these converts have told about their journeys to 
Zion constitute an epic of the spirits of evil conjuring up all 
manner of hardship and barrier so that the chosen might not 
reach Zion, and of God performing as many miracles in order 
that His immutable plans for the city of God might not be 
thwarted. It mattered little to these Latter-day Saints, touched 
with a vision of eternity, that they should have to go to the 
vastness of the great salt sea and build a kind of interim Zion— 
the prophecy of Isaiah had to be fulfilled "—pending the time 
when God would show them a way to recover from the spirits 
of evil that Eden in Missouri which rightfully belonged to Him. 
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Aboard the “William Tapscot” was a party of eight hundred 
Scotch and English converts. One night there was a frightful 
storm. All night long Apostles Rich and Lyman, who were in 
charge of the party, walked up and down the decks. By morning 
the storm had broken and it was the most beautiful day imag- 
inable. When the Saints congregated on deck to offer a prayer 
of thanksgiving for their miraculous deliverance, the ship’s 
captain, a non-Mormon, spoke: “I wish to call you brothers 
and sisters,” he began. “Your two apostles have saved this ship. 
We were blown backwards on our course for three hundred 
miles last night and if it had not been a Mormon vessel we'd 
have gone to the bottom.” ® 

Like bees from the hive that is Deseret, the elders dispersed to 
the four corners of the earth with little to commend them save 
their undying trust in the gospel of the American Prophet and 
the irresistible enchantment of youth. No rewards were offered 
them for their voluntary sacrifice of family, friends, and per- 
sonal fortune. But they received a promise that not a hair of 
their heads should fall unnoticed, that in so far as they treasured 
in their minds the words of life, they would receive an abun- 
dance of the spirit and sufficient of worldly things to sustain 
them.” 

To judge from the haste with which masses of the humble of 
Europe and America gathered to the new church and clamored 
for the opportunity to migrate to Zion, one might easily have 
thought that the Knights Templar of the western wastelands 
spoke with oracular powers. From New England they came, 
from the Virginias and Georgia, from Ohio and from Michigan. 
Up from the mines of Wales they came, down from the high- 
lands of Scotland, out of the green pastures of Ireland and the 
somber factories of London. The nets of the eternal fishermen 
were cast in the fjords of Norway, in the rivers of Sweden—in 
waters of every clime where Germanic and Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon blood flows abundantly. The catch was packed away to 
the new Zion in America in the hold of many a ship that sailed 
the North Atlantic. 
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An Irishman named McGaffey, who had been converted to 
the Mormon faith in Liverpool, invited Elder Taylor—subse- 
quently president of the church—to spend an evening at his 
home at a time when a compatriot by the name of Tait was 
visiting him. On taking leave, Elder Taylor felt inspired to 
prophesy that Tait would be the first man baptized into the 
church in Ireland. Time passed, and when Brother McGaffey 
decided to make a trip back to his native land he persuaded 
Elder Taylor to accompany him. Now Brother McGaffey, despite 
the injunction against strong beverages, felt disposed to drink 
a round with each of his old friends and so became quite in- 
toxicated, much to the displeasure of Elder Taylor, who was 
forced to make the best of this unpleasant situation. Worst of 
all, in his drunken state McGaffey became loquacious regard- 
ing the new-found religion and made it a point to tell everyone 
that his companion was an apostle and erudite in the Scriptures 
beyond all accounting. They procured the Sessions House to 
hold a meeting, but because of the conduct of Brother McGaffey, 
the attendance was small. 

While en route to the railroad station whence they would 
begin their return trip to Liverpool, they chanced to pass the 
house of Mr. Tait, who accompanied them to the station. They 
had not gone far when they passed a loch. Suddenly Mr. Tait 
spoke out to Elder Taylor in the language of the eunuch to 
Phillip (Acts 8:36): “See, here is water; what doth hinder me 
to be baptized?” Elder Taylor replied: “If thou believest with 
all thine heart, thou mayest.” And Mr. Tait answered: “I be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and I believe also 
the principles which you teach.” So right there Elder Taylor im- 
mersed and confirmed him. That is how Brother Tait became the 
first man baptized in Ireland “in the dispensation of the fullness 
of time by one holding the authority of the holy priesthood.” ® 


Grandma Benson was a leader in the women’s affairs of her 
small Irish community. When it was reported that the Mormon 
elders were to speak there, she persuaded a group of women to 
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assist her in breaking up the meeting. Carrying rotten potatoes, 
bad eggs, and similar distasteful things, they infiltrated the 
audience. At a signal from Grandma all the women were to let 
go with their motley bombardment. But the signal never came. 
Grandma got more and more interested in the speaker’s words 
until she was converted to the gospel on the spot. After the 
meeting she asked to be received into the church and was taken 
to the river Garnet and baptized.® 


One night in 1833 a dark, handsome stranger speaking broken 
English knocked at the Rogers home in New York City. Mr. 
Rogers liked him and he stayed. A month later the stranger— 
Benedetto Sangiovanni, an Italian refugee and officer under 
Murat, king of Naples—was married to Susanna Rogers, a girl 
thirty-two years his junior. Her father thought how nice it was 
to have his daughter marry the friend of a king. 

Susanna accompanied her cantankerous old husband to Eng- 
land, where he established a flourishing business as a modeler. 
But there was nothing but sorrow in the union. Sangiovanni 
grew jealous of their son Sanjo. He told his wife nothing of his 
business and she never dared ask, for he had an ungovernable 
temper. He made frequent trips, the reason for which remained 
unknown until Susanna intercepted a letter from a brother of 
Sangiovanni demanding that he return to Italy and to the wife 
that he had left there. 

Only through constant prayer did Susanna find solace and 
courage to endure her humiliation. One night she dreamed that 
she was fleeing through the streets of Liverpool looking for help. 
As she turned a familiar corner she beheld a group of people 
gathered around a speaker with an open book in his hand, 
beside a man bearing an armful of books. She noted every detail 
of their appearance and became conscious that the speaker was 
addressing her personally. She feared for having fled from her 
house, but one of the two men told her to be of good cheer, 
that a key would be left her which she should use to procure 
money for a long journey. She awoke to the light of a lovely 
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day and the songs of birds. Her dream had given her escape 
from the imprisonment of an unhappy marriage. 

Several weeks later, as she was taking young Sanjo for a 
walk, she turned a corner and there was the crowd and the 
two men with books exactly as she had seen them in her dream. 
When she told them of her unfortunate marriage and of her 
dream, the Mormon elders—Wilford Woodruff and Heber C. 
Kimball—advised her to pray and follow her conscience and 
that all would be as God willed. 

One day, after a trip to London, Sangiovanni watched Su- 
sanna bathe the boy for a moment, then dropped his keys to 
take the child in his arms—a thing he rarely did. The boy 
recoiled and began to cry. “You have taught him to hate me,” 
Sangiovanni scowled. He left the room in a rage and drove away. 

Susanna grabbed the keys and hastened down a corridor 
where she had never been permitted to go. It led to a stairway 
at the bottom of which was a chest of dark wood. Unlocking it, 
Susanna found money bags, coins, bundles of papers, and other 
treasures, several handfuls of which she hastily thrust into her 
apron. She had no more than regained the nursery and replaced 
the keys than Sangiovanni returned. “Where are my keys?” he 
snapped. Susanna was calm. “What keys, Benedetto?” she said, 
with a deceitfulness of which she did not know herself capable. 
As her husband left the house, his precious keys in hand, she 
whispered with finality, “Goodbye, Benedetto!” 

Before her husband’s return, Susanna and little Sanjo were 
aboard ship, en route to Zion. There she remarried, settled at 
St. George, Utah, and lived to be ninety-nine years old.° 


Other stories tell how certain men went to Utah with the 
express purpose of doing injury to the Latter-day Saints, or of 
dissuading them from their unchristian views, and were subse- 
quently converted to Mormonism. A Methodist minister who 
was sent to Utah to preach against the Mormon heresy became 
a convert. He returned to England as a missionary, and enjoyed 
the unique satisfaction of confounding the minister of his old 
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parish by his astuteness in quoting the Holy Scriptures for the 
greater glory of Mormonism.1! 

Another man is said to have gone to Preston, Idaho, intent 
upon killing off as many Mormons as he could. He ended by 
being converted and settling there.1* 

A story is told that Charley Fancher, son of the captain of 
the train of Missourians who were massacred by the Mormons 
at Mountain Meadows, returned to the West to avenge the 
murder of his father. Instead, he was converted to Mormonism, 
married a Mormon girl, and died in the faith of the Latter-day 
Saints.18 


If the legendary stories of Utah are to be given credence, 
then few of the world’s evangelists have been more favored by 
divine inspiration than the elders. For a century the church has 
prided itself on the lay constituency of its leadership and espe- 
cially of its missionary corps. With little training beyond that 
which comes merely in the process of growing up in a Mormon 
environment, they have had to depend solely upon their own 
firm conviction and the spontaneous whisperings of divine in- 
spiration. 

One elder was inspired to converse with a German convert, 
although he knew not a word of German and the convert was 
equally ignorant of English. In another case elders were inspired 
to answer questions that were formulated in the mind of an 
investigator, but to which he had not yet given vocal expression. 
Another was inspired to speak fluently about the restored gospel 
of Jesus Christ in Danish, although he had never before known 
a word of that language.'4 


An elder had been laboring in Staffordshire, which he thought 
was the most fertile field he had ever visited. One night at meet- 
ing he felt inspired to announce that it was the last time he 
would be with them. When the Saints asked him where he was 
going, he replied that he didn’t know. The next morning he 
asked the Lord in prayer what he was to do and the answer 
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came: “Go to the south.” The elder got into a stage, traveled 
south for eighty miles, and stopped in Hertfordshire. In half an 
hour he knew why the Lord had sent him. He found a large 
body of people awaiting the ancient order of things—the gospel 
as taught by Jesus Christ and His apostles. Within a month he 
had baptized six hundred souls, and in eight months eighteen 
hundred were brought into the church.?® 


In the winter of 1856 Elder William J. Smith went, pale and 
sickly, to the Spurn End Chapel in Coventry to deliver a sermon 
on the first principles of the gospel. That morning he had not 
been able to rise from his bed until he had begged God in 
fervent prayer to permit him to fulfill his appointment. 

To the rear of the chapel ran the railway line that connected 
Coventry with Nuneaton, and at that point the tracks were sup- 
ported by twenty-one arches rising high above the ground. In 
the midst of Elder Smith’s sermon a passing train made a hor- 
rible noise and shook the chapel so that the minds of the large 
audience were distracted. The elder stopped short in his sermon 
and exclaimed: “Babylon! Confusion! I cannot speak an hour 
without being interrupted by the railway! In the name of Jesus 
Christ, my Master, that railway arch shall fall to the ground!” 

When he reached the end of his sermon Elder Smith was re- 
morseful for the sudden burst of passion to which he had sub- 
mitted, all the more so because his prophecy had been heard by 
scores, many of whom were enemies of the Latter-day Saints. 

Later, his words having been broadcast throughout Coventry, 
nine clergymen made it their business to have competent in- 
spectors examine the overpass. Having ascertained that the 
arches were sound, they scoffed at the folly of the youthful man 
of God and shortly he was transferred to another field of labor. 
No sooner had he departed than heavy rains fell, and nineteen 
of the twenty-one arches were undermined and caved in, with 
much damage to adjacent homes and property. And thus was 
the saying of the Lord corroborated, that what His servants de- 
clare by His spirit He will fulfill.1¢ 
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Heber C. Kimball, who had opened the British mission, 
dreamed that he saw a field of wheat that stretched out farther 
than the eye could see. Heber was exceedingly glad for he saw 
that the wheat was ripe and ready for the harvest. But to his 
surprise, when he took up some of the heads he found that they 
contained nothing but smut. “Alas!” he exclaimed, “what will 
this people do for grain, for lo there is an appearance of plenty, 
but there are no sound heads.” 

The elder looked in another direction and saw a smaller field 
in the shape of the letter L. It had just been sown with grain, 
some of which had sprouted, so there was hope of a goodly 
harvest. Then an angry bull appeared, jumped over the fence 
and ran about the field trampling down a large portion of the 
grain. And Heber was grieved that this should occur in the 
midst of such scarcity. 

When he awoke the next morning the interpretation of hig 
dream came to him. The big field represented England, a nation 
which gave great exterior show of religion and which made 
great pretense of piety and godliness but which was destitute of 
the principles of truth, and hence of the gifts of the spirit; the 
small field represented the area about Rochester where Heber 
was laboring. The word of truth planted there by the Mormon 
elders had taken root and there was promise of a goodly harvest. 
But a clergyman of the Church of England, hearing of the 
progress that the Mormon elders had made in that area, had 
come like a mad bull and attacked the truth crying, “False 
prophet! Delusion!” until many who were about to embrace the 
restored gospel were intimidated.17 


John Tanner, a non-Mormon, had been afflicted for years 
with an incurable disease manifested by black sores cover- 
ing his left leg from the thigh to the ankle. All efforts of the 
seven best doctors in the country to curb the disease had proved 
fruitless. In half a year he had never let the limb hang down 
nor his foot touch the floor. 

But John’s mind was the more active because of his affliction. 
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In September of 1832, when news got about that Mormon 
elders were going to visit his community, John determined to 
befriend his fellow citizens by attending the elders’ meetings and 
exposing their fallacies, for he was highly conversant with the 
Scriptures. One evening as he followed their orations a wonder- 
ful change came over him; instead of rising to refute their 
teachings, when the meeting closed he invited them to be guests 
at his home. 

By eleven o’clock he was ready to accept baptism, but he felt 
incapable of receiving the ordinance because of his infirmity. | 
“Do you believe,” asked one of the elders, “that the power of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ in olden days was sufficient to make 
whole one such as you?” “Yes,” said the invalid. “And do you 
think that God in his impartial love for his children of all ages 
and dispensations might not also heal you now during the dis- 
pensation of the fullness of time?” Mr. Tanner admitted that he 
had never considered the question in this light but that, since 
they had brought it up, it seemed that God’s power might be 
equally great today. 

Then Elder Carter arose and commanded John Tanner in the 
name of Jesus Christ to arise and walk. “I arose, threw down 
my crutches, walked the floor back and forth, praised God, and 
felt as light as a feather,” wrote Brother Tanner at a later date. 
He walked three-quarters of a mile to Lake George, was bap- 
tized, and walked back to his home rejoicing and giving thanks 
to God for having completely restored him to health.1® 


Evan was tired when he left the tavern. By day he worked 
carrying the sharpened drills from the blacksmith shop into the 
deepest drifts of a Welsh coal mine, and returning with dull 
ones to be sharpened. To supplement his meager earnings he 
had accepted a night job boxing in the tavern. 

This night on his way home a shadow seemed to be following 
him. He turned to chase it away but it only reversed its course 
and kept a few paces ahead. When he resumed his stride the 
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shadow followed. Quickly he closed both gate and door, hope- 
ful that his evanescent pursuer could not enter. But in it came 
through the window, bathed in a beautiful light, and he heard 
a voice say: “You must go to the valleys of the mountains and 
help build the house of God!” 

On the morrow as he reached the entrance to the mine some 
people came running out saying that a man had been killed. 
Because Evan was agile and small of stature, he was asked to 
take in the jacks to raise the timbers so the man might be re- 
moved from the cave-in. Shortly he came out of the mine with 
the body hanging over his shoulder like a boneless mass. He 
laid it down and was straightening out the limbs when two 
youths in long coats and high black hats entered the crowd and 
asked what was wrong. When told that the man had been 
killed, one of the elders—for so they were—addressed the 
crowd: “If there is any one person here that thinks God can’t 
heal this man we want him to go away!” Five departed and 
thirty remained. The two strangers anointed the victim with 
consecrated oil, laid hands upon his head, and asked God that 
he be restored to life. No sooner had this ordinance been per- 
formed than Evan, who was still kneeling over the body, felt a 
movement as of the bones going back together. Shortly the man 
got up and asked what the matter was, for he saw that many 
were crying. 

The thirty who had remained to behold the miracle were 
baptized, Evan Jones among them. When he went home he told 
his family that he had been baptized and was to be confirmed 
into the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints that very 
night. His mother and her sister hastened to the confirmation 
meeting, brooms in hand, intending to beat the elders for 
enticing their son and nephew away to America. But when they 
heard them preach, tears rolled down their cheeks, they received 
a testimony to the gospel, and likewise asked for baptism.1® 


Little wonder that wherever they have gone the Mormon 
missionaries have encountered continued opposition from satanic 
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personages and evil spirits or from human beings possessed of 
evil spirits! The twelve apostles were successful in rebuffing an 
attack from evil spirits when they were en route to Far West. 
In 1839, when they were preparing to depart for their respective 
mission fields, Satan made an effort to thwart their plans, but 
to no avail.?° 

No sooner had the British mission been opened than such a 
host of devils assembled about London as has seldom been 
heard of since Biblical times. Four elders were in a room when 
suddenly Heber C. Kimball was struck with such force by an 
invisible power that he fell senseless to the floor. The other 
three lifted him up and carried him to bed. Elder Orson Hyde 
stood between the possessed and legions of infernal spirits whom 
he saw rushing upon him with knives, threats, imprecations, and 
hellish grins. He fought them off face to face while they foamed 
and gnashed their teeth. Then Elder Hyde rebuked the spirits 
in the name of Jesus Christ, and one by one they retreated from 
the room. The last to depart turned to Elder Hyde as if to 
apologize: “I never said anything against you!” he said. And 
the elder replied: “It matters not whether you have or have not; 
you are a liar from the beginning! In the name of Jesus Christ, 
depart!?’:?* 

On another occasion an elder was assailed by a devil who 
almost choked him to death. In the midst of the struggle a 
voice told him to pray. As he did so the door opened, the room 
was filled with light, and three unidentified personages clothed 
in white entered. They rebuked the devil, and in so doing saved 
the elder’s life. Then they rebuked the whole army of devils 
that had beset the city of London, and bound them so that 
Mormon missionaries working in the London area have never 
since been troubled with evil spirits.?? 


A favorite theme for the Mormon testimonial meeting or for 
table talk among Latter-day Saints is of startling instances in 
which the elder—dependent solely upon divine inspiration—has 
been able to confound the preachers of other sects, or infidels. 
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The popularity of these stories seems to have accelerated con- 
stantly during the century that Mormonism has flourished. 

Once a young man carrying the badge of an elder—a brief 
case containing a shirt, a change of socks, Bible, hymn book, 
and the Book of Mormon—entered a small Virginia town. 
There was a crowd gathered before the country store. “I’d like 
the opportunity to preach in that chapel,” the Mormon said, 
pointing to a newly completed house of worship. The deacon 
spoke up and said that no Mormon should ever preach there. 
Now a number in the crowd were of the infidel persuasion and 
they objected to the deacon’s prohibition on the grounds that 
the elder was a youngster and could do no harm. Seeing that 
he would have to give ground or lose face, the deacon promised 
that if the elder could best him on a point of Scripture, there 
before the assembled group, he might be permitted to use the 
chapel. 

“Your people believe in laying hands on the sick, don’t they?” 
began the deacon. The elder replied that they did on authority 
from the Holy Scriptures and he quoted Mark 16:15-18, James 
5:14, and so on. “Yes,” continued the deacon, “but there it says 
only once, and your elders sometimes lay hands twice or more 
successively on the same person. Whoever heard of the Christ or 
His apostles laying hands on the same person more than once?” 

The deacon was triumphant, the crowd expectant, the mis- 
sionary silent. He opened his brief case, drew out his Bible and 
opened it intuitively to Mark 8:22-25, the text of which he read 
in a mild boyish voice, and with emphasis which would have 
assured a teacher of elocution that he had never before read 
those words himself: “And he cometh to Bethsaida; and they 
bring a blind man unto him, and besought him to touch him. 
And he took the blind man by the hand . . . and put his hands 
upon him, he asked him if he saw ought. And he looked up, 
and said, I see men as trees, walking. After that he put his 
hands again upon his eyes, and made him look up: and he was 
restored, and saw every man clearly.” 8 
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It had come to the attention of the missionaries that a certain 
revivalist whom they had never met was taking special delight 
in reviling them. Deciding to attend one of his meetings, the 
elders seated themselves on the front row. Their fine Prince 
Albert suits were conspicuous among the hodgepodge of cloth- 
ing worn by others in the audience. After the preacher had 
harangued against the Mormons for some time he interjected: 
“I do not know the reverend gentlemen who have honored us 
with their presence here tonight but it is evident from their mien 
that they are men of clean lives and we should be honored to 
hear from one of them.” 

One of the elders arose: “You have heard,” he said, “a testi- 
monial to our appearance as men of truth and merit. Well, my 
friend, here, and I are Mormon missionaries. And I wish to 
testify that what you have heard about us and our church is as 
untrue as Satan himself might have conceived it.” 4 


Having preached for a time in a certain village, the elders 
announced that they had held their last meeting and that shortly 
they would leave for another field of labor. When they heard that 
a local preacher had announced his intention of exposing the 
Mormon delusion in his next Sabbath-day sermon, they deter- 
mined to attend secretly and hear the vile things that were being 
said about them. They slipped quietly into the end of the hall 
as the preacher began his tirade. He pronounced a scathing 
rebuke to the Mormons and their prophet, Joseph Smith, and 
compared Nauvoo—then the central stake of Mormonia—to a 
swampy morass like the mouth of a dragon where only frogs 
abound. He explained that it was the habit of frogs to croak 
and croak until the first footstep is heard, when they dodge in 
cowardice beneath the water. Such, he said, had been the con- 
duct of those Mormon frogs who had recently visited their quiet 
hamlet to disturb its tranquillity. 

At this point one of the elders arose and announced that the 
frogs were still there, and God willing, would croak once more. 
He opened a fusillade from I Timothy 4, while his herculean 
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companion stood with his back against the exit so that God’s will 
was heard by a truly captive audience.”° 


Mormon tradition is unfaltering in the assurance that the 
hand of Providence is ever ready to come to the aid of an elder. 
When one group of elders failed to receive food from those who 
should have offered sustenance to the servants of the Lord, 
they are said to have entered a secluded wood, gone down on 
bended knees, and asked God to deliver them from hunger. On 
finishing their prayer they met a kindly old man with white 
flowing beard who offered them a loaf of bread hot from the 
oven. On looking up, after a momentary examination of the 
bread, they noted that their benefactor was gone. In some ver- 
sions of the story it is added that the loaf was wrapped in a 
white napkin which bore the monogram of one of the elders, 
and which he recognized as belonging to his wife—way back 
in Utah. He wrote to her about the miraculous provision of the 
bread, and she replied that at the exact moment of his expe- 
rience with the bearded stranger, a man answering the same 
description had knocked at her door asking for food. She had 
taken a hot loaf from the oven and given it to him wrapped in a 
napkin.”¢ 

Innumerable are the stories of miraculous ways in which the 
elders have received gifts of money in time of great need. Elders 
in New Zealand, for example, when forced to make a hasty 
trip from Rakaia to Templeton to administer to a sick brother, 
stripped their pockets to the last penny to purchase their tickets. 
The following morning one of the elders found in his pocket a 
half-sovereign in gold. Finding the sick man in great need of 
food and medicines, the elder purchased the required articles 
and received in exchange for his mysterious gold coin the cor- 
rect change. He gave the purse with the change in it to the wife 
of the sick man. She opened it and said: “You must have for- 
gotten to pay! There are ten shillings four pence in the purse 
and you departed with only ten shillings!” 27 

Elder Phillips was laboring in the area of Surrey, England. 
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His hat was much the worse for wear, and food and raiment 
were hard to procure. At the village of Hersham lived a brother 
by the name of Hobbs whom Elder Phillips visited frequently. 
One night Brother Hobbs dreamed that in exactly five days 
Elder Phillips would pay him a visit and that when he came 
he should be ready to present the elder with a new hat. The 
dream left a deep impression on his mind for he had no money 
with which to purchase a hat, nor did he know the size. On the 
day the elder was to arrive, Brother Hobbs went to work at his 
usual task as supervisor of a gang of men who kept a section 
of the railroad in repair. As a train passed, a hat suitable for 
the finest gentleman in the land flew out a window. “That’s the 
hat for Brother Phillips!” he shouted. 

When Hobbs reached home the elder was there, as he had 
been forewarned. “Brother Phillips,” he said, “I want to give 
you a hat; and here it is.” The hat fitted perfectly, so he knew 
that the providence of his Heavenly Father works in favor of 
His servants.?8 

An elder in the southern United States, whose boots were the 
worse for wear, asked the Lord in plain and simple words to 
provide him with a pair of shoes. Within a day or so, at the close 
of a meeting, a stranger came and asked him to accept some 
money for the purchase of a new pair of shoes. On the follow- 
ing day a shoemaker chanced to pass by the elder’s dwelling 
and said that he wished to offer him a pair of shoes that he had 
made for himself but which, through some mistake, did not fit. 
The elder accepted the gift and discovered that the shoes were 
as though they had been made to order for himself. Thus his 
Heavenly Father had answered his prayer two-fold.?® 

In time of disaster or threat of physical danger, legend has it 
that the elder is always helped out of his difficulty by some 
miraculous manifestation of divine providence. An elder in 
Scotland had to cross a river to reach a scheduled meeting. A tor- 
rent had washed away the only available bridge. As he reached 
the stream, a stranger of very small stature appeared. “Get on 
my back,” he said, “and [Il carry you across.” The elder, a 
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man of six feet, answered: “J’ll carry you across. That will be 
more like it.” But the stranger insisted that the elder get on 
his back. When he had deposited him firmly on the other side 
he bade him goodbye and vanished before the elder’s very 
eyes.°° 


Not infrequently the elders were brought into court on 
charges, all of which were unjust in the tradition of Mormonia. 
How they have contrived, through the assistance of God, to 
obtain their freedom is the subject of many a fireside yarn where 
the flames of faith burn bright. 

An elder appeared in court in Tahiti on false charges that 
were contrived to bring discredit upon the church. Not liking 
the manner in which the trial was proceeding, he was inspired 
to rise and speak in his own defense. He claimed his rights as 
an American citizen and made a powerful plea—which resulted 
in the dismissal of the case—quoting verbatim international law, 
treaties, and other pertinent legal documents, although he him- 
self had never seen or heard of these texts.?! 

While on a mission in Tennessee, Apostle David W. Patten 
and Elder Warren Parrish were arraigned on the charge of 
“being prophets.” Brother Parrish, who was a talented orator 
and something of a lawyer, presented the case for the defense 
with a sermon on the first principles of the gospel, followed by 
a plea for immunity from prosecution on the grounds of the 
constitutional right of free speech. As he closed his plea, Apostle 
Patten rose to his feet, brandishing his walking stick at judge 
and jury: “If the Lord Almighty will turn this stick into a 
sword, I will cut heads off faster than He ever rained quails 
on Israel in times of old!” His voice thundered with the might 
of an oracle. The judge and jurors fled for safety and the crowd 
cowered in fear, while the two elders strode triumphantly from 
the court room without a hand being raised to stop them.*? 


There are humorous phases also in the epic of the elders, and 
of those who have been converted by them. One Calvin Stoddard 
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became the victim of a novel practical joke because of his 
credulity and superstitious inclinations. One of the territorial 
governors of Utah was the Honorable Stephen S. Harding of 
Indiana. In his youth he had resided at Macedon, near Palmyra, 
New York. Knowing of Stoddard’s credulous nature and think- 
ing that he might turn it to a good practical joke, he went one 
dark night at the stroke of twelve to the Stoddard house and 
called out in as weird a tone as possible: “Cal-vin Stod-dard! 
CAL-VIN STOD-DARD! The angel of the Lord 
commands that before another going down of the sun thou shalt 
go forth among the people and preach the Gospel of Nephi, or 
thy wife shall be a widow, thy children orphans, and thy ashes 
scattered to the four winds of heaven!” 

Having remained long enough to hear Calvin rise from his 
bed and promise obedience to the Lord on bended knee, young 
Harding fled. On the following day Calvin broadcast his visita- 
tion throughout the neighborhood. He joined the Mormon 
church and migrated to Nauvoo.*? 

An elder of tested pugilistic ability was preaching in Hyde 
Park, London, on the theme, “If a man smite you on one 
cheek, turn the other.” A rowdy stepped forward and landed a 
solid punch on the elder’s jaw. Mindful of the text of his sermon, 
the elder braced himself and turned the other side of his face 
to the assailant, who wound up and laid on a real haymaker. 
Whereupon the elder calmly laid down his New Testament, 
stepped from the stand, laid hold and gave the rowdy a beating 
that he did not soon forget. When the crowd chided the elder 
for the inconsistency between his text and his behavior he 
countered: “Begock, it don’t say you shouldn’t whale the livin’ 
daylights out of him afterwards!” 4 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Savages and Saints 


HORTLY after the arrival of the first Mormons in Sanpete, 
Chief Walker had noticed the lovely black curls and spar- 
kling eyes of Mary Lowry, and often asked himself if he might 
not take a white squaw. His longing became so irrepressible 
that at last he swung astride his best mount and, with an escort 
of a dozen braves, rode all the way to Salt Lake to get the 
Great White Chief’s opinion. “Yes, Walker,” President Young 
said, “you are entitled to a white squaw if you can get one.” 
So Chief Walker put on his finest beaded buckskin trousers 
and vest, plumed himself in his eagle-feather headdress, draped 
his chest with his loveliest bear-tooth necklace, and rode proudly 
up to Mary’s house. He found the beautiful sixteen-year-old girl 
in the company of her paralytic grandmother. With the candor 
of a savage he spoke: “You come, be squaw Chief Walker?” 
Mary was thunderstruck. While paralysis grasped her tongue, 
fear thrust a hundred conflicting impulses into her brain: to flee, 
to scream, to collapse, to freeze in a statue of inaction! But 
Walker was a chief, held in awe by every Mormon in Sanpete 
County, and Mary knew that personal fear was a luxury if it 
led to conduct which might precipitate an uprising. Gradually 
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her feminine intuition began to work and with a flash of in- 
spiration she whispered, “But I—I am already married!” 

Walker stared at her. “Who you belong squaw?” he asked. 

“Me belong squaw Brig Peacock!” she managed to reply. 

Chief Walker walked straight across the room, pulled a toma- 
hawk from his belt and, thrusting its blade into a log of the 
wall, he glowered: “Mormonee lie to Chief Walker, this what he 
do!” 

That night there was a special meeting of the bishop’s council, 
to which Mary had been bidden, along with her sister and her 
sister’s husband, Brigham Peacock. Patiently the bishop ex- 
tracted the details of Mary’s experience and of the lie that Satan 
had forced into her mouth in her moment of anxiety. “You 
know, Sister Lowry,” he began, “how serious a thing it is to 
lie to the Indians?” “Yes, bishop,” she sobbed. He turned 
toward Mary’s brother-in-law. “Brother Peacock, there is only 
one thing to do.” Peacock cast a knowing glance at the bishop, 
who then turned to Mary and said: “Are you willing to become 
your brother-in-law’s plural wife?” “Yes,” faltered Mary. “Sister 
Peacock, are you willing to accept your sister as your husband’s 
plural wife?” “I am!” “And you, Brother Peacock, are you 
willing to take Mary Lowry, your wife’s sister, as a plural 
bride?” “I am willing,” he said. 

That very night husband, wife, and fiancée departed for the 
temple in Salt Lake City, where the ceremony was performed. 
Meanwhile, the village of Manti began to prepare a great feast 
to do honor to Chief Walker, for Brother Brigham had au- 
thorized a “beef poultice” from tithing office stores to assuage 
the hostility of the Indians in such cases.+ 


The theology of Mormonism, in explaining that the Amer- 
ican Indian is the descendant of a fallen race, tells of a 
division among the descendants of the patriarch who first 
brought his family to the Americas. One group, the Lamanites, 
became wicked and a curse was placed upon them and their 
seed. They should bear a red skin as a mark of their fallen 
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state, and this taint should not be removed until they had re- 
turned to the fellowship of Christ. Subsequently there were 
centuries of warfare until the last of the white-skinned followers 
of Our Lord—the Nephites—was killed, though not before he 
had deposited in the earth a golden record of his people and of 
Christ’s church in the Americas.” 

When the Saints moved into the Great Basin, where they were 
surrounded by Indians, it was with apprehension as well as a 
feeling of racial superiority. Even the enlightened admonition of 
Brigham Young, “It is better to feed the Indians than to fight 
them,” was insufficient to eradicate from the minds of the 
Saints the deep-seated hostility which most frontiersmen—be 
they Gentile or Mormon—felt for the indigenous population. 

Contemporary folk tradition is not wanting in evidence that 
the Indians gave the Mormon settlers ample reason for fear. 
Every family harbors stories about encounters between its an- 
cestors and the red men, and of how trickery, Mormon ingenuity, 
or divine intercession saved their bodies from a coyote’s burial 
and their scalps from the belt of a chieftain. 

A resident of Manti, Utah, relates: “In the early days of 
Sanpete they posted at either end of the fort guards who were 
instructed to beat a drum when Indians appeared. Then the 
young men who slept in the loft above their saddle horses could 
slip down, bridle and saddle, and be ready to go out to chase 
the intruders away. One night they heard the drums, so out they 
rode. About twelve miles up here in the mountains they came 
on to the Indians. They dismounted and started to shoot, while 
the youngest of the lot—just a boy—was left to hold the horses. 
A stray bullet hit him and wounded him so bad they didn’t dare 
move him back to the fort. But one of the boys had a bottle of 
consecrated oil, so they anointed the wound with it and then 
kept it bandaged for two weeks with their blue and red handker- 
chiefs. When they brought him down and the bandage was re- 
moved by the best doctor they had he said, “This wound has 
healed just as if I had been there myself!’ That boy was my 
father.” § 
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“My mother,” began another Mormon woman, “was forced to 
hide from the Indians in a potato cellar. For fourteen hours, 
with me well along, she was buried in the potatoes with my 
older brother who was only a baby.” # 

A twelve-year-old boy was captured by Indians while herding 
cattle. They stripped him of his clothing, stood him up against 
a tree like William Tell’s son, and shot arrows through his hat, 
while the boy, knowing that if he cried they would surely kill 
him, remained as still as a statue. In southern Idaho a drunken 
Indian rode through a village and was shot and killed by a 
Mormon onlooker when he tried to ride his pony over one of 
the sisters. In the same community Indians rode into town one 
day whooping and hollering while most of the men were outside 
the fort. In panic the women ran into the blacksmith shop where 
Charlie Spongberg was shaping a red-hot iron. He calmly con- 
tinued to work as the Indians followed the women into the 
shop and, admiring the fearless manner in which Spongberg 
handled the red-hot iron, they were content to go away peace- 
ably.® 

The fearless Lot Smith finally succumbed to an attack by 
Navajos during the early days of the Mormon settlements in 
Arizona. Sister Heward had gotten out some bleached muslin 
one day and was about to cut it to make bed linen when a big 
spot of blood dropped upon the cloth from nowhere. She was 
so terrified by this ominous sign that she stopped and put the 
cloth away. The following day Lot’s body was brought in, and 
only Sister Heward had sufficient cloth for suitable burial robes. 
She always felt that the mysterious bloodstain had been an omen 
sent to cause her to save the precious white fabric for the 
“winding sheet” of one of Brigham’s avenging angels.® 


One morning at breakfast Lorene’s grandfather asked her: 
“Well, young’n, do you say your prayers?” “Yes, grandpa!” 
“Well, anyway, I want to tell you a little story that happened to 
me when your daddy was a little mite of a boy about your size. 
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“I got a ‘Box B’ letter—that’s what folks called a letter from 
Brother Brigham’s office—saying I was to go down to Dixie 
to help survey the land for the new settlement. Your grandma 
was afraid I’d be killed ’cause I had to go right down through 
the Indian country. But I told her that Brother Brigham never 
did nothing that the Lord didn’t want so I’d just better get on 
my way and that everything would be all right. And before I left 
your granny, and your daddy, and your Uncle Lem, who was 
just a little shaver then, we all knelt down around the kitchen 
table and we had family prayers so’s to ask our Heavenly Father 
to protect me on my way and to take care of grandma and the 
kiddies while I was gone. 

“Well, I got down there all right and we finished surveying all 
the land and I started back to Manti. I stopped at a spring 
where folks always stopped in those days ’cause water was 
scarce down in that country. And I unhitched the team and was 
a-making camp for the night when a voice came and said just as 
plain as this: ‘Don’t camp by this here spring!’ Well, at first I 
thought I was just ’magining things and I started to gather sage 
brush to build a fire. Then I heard it again: ‘Don’t camp by this 
here spring!’ Well, after that there wasn’t no use for me to make 
camp and so I watered my team and filled the water keg and 
hitched up and drove on about an hour. Then I unhitched and 
was just getting ready to make a fire to cook supper when I 
heard that same voice clearer than ever: ‘Don’t you build no 
fire here!’ So I just ate a cold supper and went to sleep in the 
wagon box. And the next morning ’fore sun-up I hitched up my 
team and went along home and found your grandma and your 
pa and Uncle Lem just as fine as when I’d left them. 

“Well, fore long here comes a man on a horse to tell me that 
that very night some folks had camped at the spring where I 
was aiming to stop and the Injins had come and killed every 
last one of them. And I found out he wasn’t lying ’cause I went 
back there and helped bury them folks that’d been murdered. 
And so, ’Rene, your grandpa knows how your Heavenly Father 
hears and answers prayers.” 7 
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Seven fat oxen had been killed on the public square at Logan, 
Utah, and divided among the Indians who were camped on the 
south bank of the river. Fifty sacks of flour had been distributed 
to the poor. The men of the new settlement had returned from 
the mountains with dried wood enough to supply the needs of all 
the public meetings and the few widows. It was Christmas Eve 
of 1860, the second Yuletide spent by the Saints in Cache 
Valley. 

In the evening there was a dance. Girls appeared in rough 
shoes made from locally tanned leather. The men wore buckskin 
moccasins, and trousers of the same material with a fringe ten to 
twelve inches long down the sides. They danced on the dirt floor 
of the bowery where sacks of grain and dried meat—collected 
as the fee of admission—lined the walls. 

The chill of death was suddenly cast upon the festivities when 
a woman entered the hall wringing her hands and crying, “My 
children have been stolen!” 

Searching parties combed the country from northern Utah to 
Canada and east to the great prairies, but the two little girls 
were not found. The mother died of sorrow on Christmas Day 
of the following year. The father wandered from tribe to tribe 
in search of his children, until three years later he was drowned 
while trying to swim his horse across the flooded Green River 
in eastern Utah. 

Thirteen years later a party of Latter-day Saints, including 
two people from Logan, made a trip into the almost unknown 
wonderland that was to become Yellowstone National Park. 
During their explorations they visited the Crow Agency. Through 
their guide, an Indian from Malad, Idaho, and through 
abundant gifts, they were able to secure the confidence of the 
Crows, and discovered that they held as a slave a white girl 
purchased several years before from the Shawnees. Led to 
her tent, the party found her surrounded by Indian children 
to whom she was reading from the Bible, first in English and 
then, by spontaneous translation, in the language of the Crows. 
Investigation proved that she was one of the two girls who had 
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been stolen in Logan on that Christmas Eve of 1860. For a 
ransom of a sack of sugar, three horses, and two guns they 
bought her freedom, despite the fact that she had become the 
idol of the tribe. 

When this story appeared in the Christmas Journal, Logan, 
Utah, in December, 1892, it concluded with the assertion that 
the girl in question was then living in San Francisco, the wife of 
Mr. George Cavenaugh, 31 Russ Street. 


Much of the current-day legend of Utah regarding the 
Indians has to do with their annoying habit of coming to the 
homes of the Saints to beg for food. The Mormons generally 
felt that it was better to give them charity than to provoke their 
animosity, yet there were times when their demands became 
so unreasonable that a stand had to be taken. A miller toler- 
ated for a time the squaws coming in droves to sit about the 
mill, sticking their dirty hands in the flour and then poking it 
into their mouths. One day when his patience was taxed beyond 
endurance, he chased them from the mill and in so doing 
struck one of them lightly with a stick. By sundown a whole 
delegation of braves had arrived, insisting upon a restitution 
of the wrong done to one squaw by gifts of flour, bedding, and 
other items. The miller’s family was forced to strip their own 
beds to satisfy the Indians, and later to withdraw from this 
isolated locality and seek protection in a larger settlement.® 

“One of my father’s wives,” began our hostess, “was a girl 
without fear. I think she was born in a wagon box somewhere. 
Well, one day we women folk were alone on the ranch. A big 
Indian buck rode in, and seeing a lot of Dad’s fine sheep pelts, 
he picked out the best one and threw it on his pony’s back. We 
were all frightened except Aunt Lucinda, who went right out 
and took the sheepskin and brought it back to the house with 
the Indian a-following right along behind her. She just threw 
that pelt across the floor, grabbed one of the rifles that was hang- 
ing on the wall, and pushed the muzzle right into his ribs as he 
started to step through the door. Well, believe me, that buck 
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got out o’ there in a hurry and he never came back for any 
more sheepskins.” ® 

At a Sunday school program in honor of Pioneer Day (July 
24) the following story was heard from the lips of a presiding 
bishop of the church. “Open warfare had broken out down there 
below Manti following the slaughter and mutilation of two 
Mormon boys who were hauling grain. One day the village of 
Cove Fort got word that the Indians were coming. The first 
thing the villagers thought of was prayer, but they also remem- 
bered to keep their powder dry. They called for a volunteer— 
the best horse and rider in the village—to go north to notify 
the other settlements. So the Killiam boy—a lad of about 
eighteen who had a beautiful brown mare—set out about dark 
to sound the alarm. 

“There had been a cloudburst at one point and the flood 
waters were pouring through a wash carrying boulders the size 
of wagon beds just as if they were floating. He backed his horse 
off a few paces and waited in the darkness. Then in the mo- 
mentary glow of a great flash of lightning he forced the brown 
mare to jump the wash and rode full speed into the next 
village, thanking the Lord for permitting him to get across the 
flooded wash and wondering particularly why it was that just 
as the brown mare got a footing on the opposite shore she had 
veered thirty feet or so to the left of the trail. 

“Years later, while attending an Indian powwow on the local 
reservation, he got the answer to his question. An old buck 
approached Brother Killiam and said: ‘Me know you, but you 
not know me!’ And then he described the scene of years ago 
at the flooded wash and said that the Indians had posted him 
there to shoot any messenger that might pass. He had raised 
his gun to fire just as the horse had made the jump but some 
unknown power had prevented him from pulling the trigger. 
Later this Indian had joined the church.” 1° 

Lieutenant McKenzie’s memory had grown dim regarding the 
numerous forays against the Indians of Sanpete when he was 
interrogated years later by an interviewer from the Federal 
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Writers’ Project. But his chest swelled with pride as he recited, 
without the slightest hesitation, sixteen stanzas of a “Ballad of 
the Walker War” * which he composed in years following the 
conflict: 


Yes, boys, we fought old Walker, way back in ’53, 

And it doesn’t seem so long ago to either you or me 

Since with horse and Spanish saddle and in buckskin suits arrayed 
We followed our wily foemen through many a weary day. 


We rode that night with Markham through, through many a cedar 
glen, 

And at sunrise in the morning we heard the war-whoop ring. 

“Now ride my boys!” cried Markham as he flanked his chestnut 
mare, 

And the foam flecked from our horses in the early morning air. 


We rode right down amid the boys who gave us a welcome yell, 
We formed in cow-boy fashion: Old Steve says, “Give them hell!” 
We fought the battle bravely and when the fight was won 

We took their camp and sacked it and then began the fun. 


Some took their bows and arrows, some dressed in Indian togs, 
Some took their robes and buckskins, but I got their hoodoo bag, 
And I painted my old comrades in yellow, red and gray, 


And of the times we had that night we remember to this day. 
11 


It is said that the first Indian to see a white man in Utah’s 
Dixie ran away in fear./* But after President Young’s dictum 
about feeding the Indians had been followed for a while the 
situation was reversed and the Saints there, as everywhere else 
in the Great Basin, were subjected to almost daily visits from 
the red men. A humorous poem, well-known in Dixie, tells the 
story of how a buck who was helping a Mormon patch a break 
* The Walker War was a major uprising of the Utes against Mormon 


settlements in central Utah, July to December, 1853, led by Walkara, 
known among the Mormons as “Chief Walker.” 
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in the canal ordered his broad-rumped squaw to lie down in 
the breach while they piled dirt and brush against her and so 
repaired the canal bank. 


In another ten minutes the break was repaired 
On the old Virgin ditch. 

And the farmers rejoiced that their crops should be spared, 
’Long the old Virgin ditch. 

But you'll pardon them both, I’m sure, if they smiled 

As the earth ’gainst Sally’s broad quarters they piled. 

And always thereafter Grandfather would say 


“Be kind to the Indians,” remembering that day. 
18 


Joshua Terry had gone into Wyoming, where he was em- 
ployed by Jim Bridger. One day while he was on the range 
rounding up horses he was taken by the Indians, who decided 
to scalp him and burn him at the stake. They tied him to a tree, 
piled some brush around him, and then performed a war dance 
in which they whooped and ki-yied and from time to time 
threw tomahawks straight at his head just to see his skill at 
ducking. As they were making ready to scalp him another group 
of Indians rode up. The chief was a young warrior whom 
Joshua had previously befriended and who now spat in his ear 
—a sign, Joshua decided, of friendship, for immediately the 
scalping party was disrupted and the Indians withdrew. 

During the night the friendly warrior cut Joshua’s bonds and 
led him into a tent where a beautiful Indian girl brought him 
food and drink. The Mormon scout learned that the Indians 
were planning to make war upon the Saints and, with the help 
of his benefactor, he made a wild ride into Salt Lake City to 
spread the alarm. When he returned to Wyoming the Indians 
were in their war paint and ready to begin their depredations 
against the Saints. But Joshua carried to them a message of 
peace. He delivered it in their own tongue and with so much 
courage that they decided the Mormons were their friends and 
they should not attack. 
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Joshua decided to marry the Indian girl who had cared for 
him, and he offered her father a horse—the usual price for a 
squaw in those days. The brave accepted, and Joshua took his 
bride away without further ceremony. 

“My Indian wife,” concludes Joshua, “was good and true 
and she loved me with devotion unsurpassable. When I was ill 
and she had done everything possible to relieve my suffering she, 
with others, concluded I could not live, so she went out from 
the camp, and when she came back she said she had taken 
poison root, because she did not wish to live when I was gone. 
I got well, but she died a martyr to her love.” 1+ 


Many Mormon communities saw instances of Indian children 
being reared by whites. In a few cases children whom the 
Indians had sold to the whites enjoyed the same love and 
privileges as the blood children. Sometimes, however, it appears 
that they were treated much as the Negro slaves of the old South. 
Few of them attended the schools to which the Mormon chil- 
dren were sent, and many, when they reached an age where 
they became fully aware of their enslaved state, ran away to 
their native tribes. One child remained with the whites and 
became the head cook at two of Salt Lake City’s largest hos- 
pitals. On being interviewed in 1946 she submitted for examina- 
tion a frayed certificate which she had procured in 1911: “To 
whom it may concern. This is to certify that Jon Hamilton Baut 
from her father and mother one child which i paid them one 
horse worth one Hundred Dollars and her Name is An Hamil- 
ton they claim her to be related to Black Hock. She was born 
Oct 10th 1871. Sined John Hamilton.” 

Numerous stories circulate about the Mormons befriending 
tne Indians, especially in matters of healing and medicine. A 
buck dragged himself into Joe Darton’s outpost on the divide 
between Utah and Cedar Valleys. “Sho,” he said, “me heap 
sick. You fix ’em.” ‘“What’s the matter?” “Me be shoot right 
here.” And he pointed to his stomach, which was ripped open. 
“You fix ’em, Sho! You fix ’em!” 
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Joe got a needle and thread and had the Indian lie down 
while he stitched up his stomach. Then he told the buck to go 
sleep in the dugout and not to leave until he told him it was 
safe. The next morning the Indian was gone. Several weeks 
later the same Indian walked up to Joe’s hut bringing a big 
trout. He held the fish out to Joe with a grin and said, “Me 
okay now. Me okay!” 16 


More often the Saints healed the Indians by the usual ad- 
ministration with consecrated oil. Once Brigham Young and 
retinue were traveling in the Sanpete country when quite un- 
expectedly they came upon Chief Walker’s camp. Some wanted 
to make a hasty retreat because it was reported that Walker was 
in a sullen mood, but Brother Brigham drove his white-top 
right into the camp. He found Walker with a very sick papoose 
which the tribal medicine man had given up for dead. Walker 
stated that he must have a white man’s life to accompany his 
child in death. The Great White Chief then laid his hand upon 
the child’s forehead and rebuked both death and the disease 
in the name of Jesus of Nazareth. The child was healed in- 
stantly and the bond of fellowship was strengthened between 
Walker and President Young.!7 

Some stories are told of attempts to heal the Indians that 
boomeranged. A Saint gave a buck a bottle of sweet spirits of 
nitre to cure a cold. He drank the entire bottle and died. His 
fellow tribesmen came back for revenge and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that the whites were able to convince 
them that he had died because he failed to obey the instructions 
of his benefactor. In another instance a white woman gave 
medicine to a sick squaw. She died two years later from a 
different malady, but still her kinsmen came and asked for 
retribution. The Saints had to buy immunity from aggression 
by the gift of two sacks of flour and some bacon.'® 


During the first years of this century Zeke Johnson finally got 
the telephone company to install facilities in his remote Indian 
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trading post at Mexican Hat—jumping-off place for the Nava- 
jo country and central to the greatest wilderness area in the 
United States. The redskins watched in bewildered amusement 
as the white crew moved slowly along, digging holes and plant- 
ing the bare poles in the clay, rocks, and sands of the desert. 
Seeing the wire sparkle in the sun as it was stretched mile upon 
mile until it reached Ne-av-e’s store, they shook their heads 
and muttered: “White man crazy all-same horse eat too much 
loco weed!” 

There was a crowd at the trading post when the telephone 
crew nailed to the wall a kind of box with a mouthpiece like a 
miniature spittoon, and a contraption that looked like a dirty 
can hanging to it by a string. 

Zeke stepped up to the magic box, twisted the crank, which 
made it emit a sound like a cricket in a banjo, lifted the can to 
his ear, and spoke into the receptacle on the box: “Hello! 
Gimme Sam Hyde up in Bluff!” He paused a few moments, and 
then, while the Indians crowded around him in excited wonder, 
he carried on a conversation with the contraption on the wall, 
just as if it were Sam in person. 

“This talky-box hurt buck?” asked Indian Tom as he looked 
inquiringly at Zeke. “No, go ahead and talk into it,” Zeke said 
as he pushed the phone against the Indian’s ear and motioned 
for him to talk into the mouthpiece. Indian Tom grunted “ ’lo” 
to Sam Hyde and stood in amazement as he heard his white 
acquaintance—who he knew lived fifty miles away—converse 
with him just as if he were right there in the room. He dropped 
the receiver and walked all around the trading post, inside and 
out, but did not find Sam. 

Then the Indians held a parley. “Ne-av-e” had never before 
lied to them: that is how he had gained this Navajo cognomen. 
In a few moments Zeke saw Mancos Jim withdraw from the 
parley, jump on his pony, and ride away in the direction of 
Bluff. The others settled down cross-legged in the post, folded 
their arms, and sat with serene resignation. 
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About four hours later the “talky-box” gave forth a lusty 
screech. The Indians sprang to their feet and gathered around 
while Zeke walked over and adjusted the receiver to his ear. 
“Hello!” It was Hyde’s voice asking that Joe Bishop listen to 
him. “Mancos Jim is right here beside me and he knows that 
I am in Bluff.” So saying he gave the phone to Jim and the 
two Indians grunted to each other, possibly the first syllables 
of Navajo ever transmitted electrically. 

Some of the same Indians lived to hear Zeke speak to them 
from Salt Lake City. This time there was no wire. But they 
believed, for from the memorable day of the installation of the 
first telephone in Mexican Hat it was a local proverb that 
“Ne-ay-e, he never speak with forked tongue.” 1® 


Apostle Anthony W. Ivins had been loved by the Shivwit-Utes 
for the many years he had served as the church Indian agent in 
Dixie. In Pioneer Day parades at Salt Lake City he proudly 
wore a buckskin coat given him by the Shivwits. It bore the 
beaded inscription: “Tony, he no cheat.” When Ivins died in 
the nineteen-thirties the Shivwits went to William Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Cedar Stake, to ask if they might hold a “cry” for 
Tony. Patiently Brother Palmer explained that it would be 
impossible to hold a cry for Apostle Ivins because his corpse 
was in Salt Lake City. But when he realized how great their 
disappointment was at not being able to honor their bene- 
factor, President Palmer promised to try and arrange something. 

That night he found an excellent bust portrait of Tony in the 
St. George temple. Taking this, he laid it upon a low mound of 
dirt and arranged rocks to improvise the rest of the deceased 
apostle’s body. Then he covered all save the face with a white 
sheet. A pair of shoes, toes pointed upward, added to the 
realistic illusion. 

The next morning he showed this effigy to the Indians and 
begged them to be content with it, for it was the best that he 
could provide. They were delighted. That night they wailed and 
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danced around the effigy from sunset to sunrise, just as if the 
beloved Tony himself had been present.?° 


As everywhere in America, numerous Indian legends are 
retold in Utah. Although the teller is apt to affirm the truth 
of his yarn, or ascribe it to ancestors who actually witnessed the 
event, the fact that the same legend is told concerning various 
geographical locations attests the identity of the story as a fact 
of folk tradition more than of history. 


Many snows ago the Shivwit-Utes saw a fire on that great 
mountain that looks like the illumined throne of the Great 
Spirit. They thought that it was a signal fire to warn them of 
danger from their enemies, the Navajos, who lived across the 
Colorado River in the land of the rising sun. So they sent 
runners to their kinfolk in the north and west asking all the 
warriors to gather in Mukuntuweap—the “Straight Canyon.” 
And there in the depths of Zion Canyon they still saw the 
flames and smoke rising from the Great White Throne like a 
burnt offering. They tried to climb up to learn what message it 
held in store for them. But since no brave could ascend the 
precipice, they knew that it was not a signal fire but the in- 
cendiary flames of some evil spirit that wished to trouble them. 
Yes! When they listened they could hear the spirits murmuring 
in the roaring waters of the stream, and they named it “Paruna- 
weap.” And ever after they were afraid to go near the Great 
White Throne, which their descendants to this day call Tumu- 
urrugwait Tuweap—“the Rock-rovers’ Land.” #1 


If you attend a Boy Scout powwow in northern Utah or 
southern Idaho you may hear, as the fires burn low, the 
legends of Swan Lake—of how an Indian princess was drowned 
there. The medicine man cursed its waters so that for many 
years thereafter no man was able to swim in it. Black medicine 
had some mysterious way of increasing the specific gravity of the 
human body as it struck those waters and some submerged 
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force sucked people down to the bottom of the lake. If you go 
there on a certain day in the autumn you may see beneath its 
mirror-like surface the mirage of a wonderful submerged city. 
It is asserted that men still live who have seen the aqueous 
metropolis, before the pollution of farming and irrigation tainted 
the opalescent purity of the waters.?? 


Take the hike some day to the great cave that houses “The 
Heart of Timpanogos.” Before a cathedral of stalactites and 
stalagmites stands a structure that resembles a gigantic human 
heart. The guide will tell you how the Utes used to meet an- 
nually on the banks of Utah Lake to choose a maiden—a 
virginal sacrifice to their gods. Once upon a time the daughter 
of a chieftain was selected. When she was sacrificed on a high 
cliff that overlooks the valley, her lover gathered her beautiful 
body in his arms and laid it out ceremoniously on the top of 
the mountain. You may see her reclining figure in stone from 
Route 99 if you examine the contours of Timpanogos—the 
mountain that bears her name northeast of the city of Provo. 
Her heart he brought inside this cave and here you see it—a 
woman’s heart, some say, because it is so large; and others, be- 
cause it is so cold.?% 


It was in the peace parley between Chief Ungutsup and Nor- 
man Brimhall, representing the Mormons, at Grass Valley in 
1873, that the most majestic words were spoken concerning the 
conflict between the Saints and the savages of the Great Basin. 


I, Ungutsup, have slept with treaty all night, from the mouth of 
Mormon. I have put Mormon’s shoe on my right foot and kept 
Indian’s moccasin on my left foot. Now if Mormons will put Indian’s 
moccasin on his right foot and keep Mormon shoe on his left foot 
then we will go down in the same trail to the creek and run into 
the river and fill up the great lake, and there be still and our mud 
settle to the bottom, and always be good water, as he has said. And 
we will not touch the quill to make paper talk last, for no brave 
Indian or brave Mormon will look back or cross his fingers in the 
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treaty for peace, for they are both too great to be so small. That’s 
all.?4 


But, in Utah as elsewhere, manifest destiny has taken both 


the Indian’s moccasins and left the red man to tread the waste- 
lands barefoot. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Wise and Foolish Virgins 


F ANY man espouse a virgin,” spoke the Lord of Hosts through 
His prophet Joseph Smith, ‘‘and desire to espouse another, 
and the first give her consent, and if he espouse the second, and 
they are virgins, and have vowed to no other man, then is he jus- 
tified; he cannot commit adultery, for they are given unto him 
and to no one else. And if he have ten virgins given unto him by 
this law, he cannot commit adultery, for they belong to him, and 
they are given unto him, therefore is he justified.” } 

Thus the doctrine of polygamy was launched—possibly the 
most sensational theological innovation ever announced in the 
Western Hemisphere. In the last half of the nineteenth century 
startling headlines, religious pamphlets, and widely read books 
either decried its sensuality or defended its divine origin. So 
aroused were the emotions of America over this issue that in two 
generations there were few who discussed it save with words of 
vituperation and anathema on the one hand, or with absolute 
acceptance on the other. Puritan America cried, “Lust! Sacri- 
lege! Alas for the defilement of the Christian virtues and the 
sanctity of the home!” The devotees of the frontier cult, their 
numbers growing daily, hailed it as a return to Biblical mores, 
a foundation for the patriarchal order of the millennium. 
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The oral lore of Mormon polygamy is a confused mass of 
beliefs, stories, and songs which present no uniform folk solu- 
tion to the universal mystery of sex relations. An octogenarian 
couple reared in polygamous families was asked how they 
thought it worked out. Eagerly the old gentleman said, “Just 
fine!” But his wife bit her lips and shook her head. 

A young woman called upon an elderly couple to gather remi- 
niscences of the early days. She was greeted by the old gentle- 
man, who ushered her into his parlor and talked freely for a 
time on polygamy and other things. Finally his wife entered the 
room and, observing her husband in vigorous conversation with 
the young woman, asked, “Well, John, what are you two talkin’ 
about?” With a twinkle in his eyes the old man answered: 
“Bout polygamy, Ma!” In the cracked tones of age his vener- 
able spouse exclaimed: “Well I do declare! And at your age 
too!” 


Mary saw the Prophet for the first time when she was thirteen 
years old. “When I entered the room,” she wrote, “he looked at 
me so earnestly that I felt afraid and thought, ‘He can read my 
every thought,’ and I was thinking how blue his eyes were. After 
a moment he came and put his hands on my head and gave me a 
blessing.” 

Later when Mary was living in Independence, Missouri, she 
married a non-Mormon named Lightner, whom she persuaded 
to move to Nauvoo. They bought a lot next to the Smith home- 
stead, and she taught painting to Julia, one of the Prophet’s 
adopted daughters. 

At the age of eighty-four, Mary made a sworn declaration 
that in 1842, while she was still living with Lightner, she had 
been sealed as a bride to the Prophet for eternity, the Savior 
having appeared and commanded that it should be so. Accord- 
ing to her story, three times an angel had come to Joseph order- 
ing him to take Mary as a plural wife—the last time with drawn 
sword in hand, for Joseph had been slow to obey. But Mary had 
wondered: “If God told him so, why did He not come and tell 
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me?” When she questioned Joseph, he told her that she should 
have a witness. An angel came to her and she was convinced.? 


The Johnson boys had ridden their horses from Kanab up to 
Cedar City. It was their first long trip away from home. At 
Cedar they stayed at Aunt Nancy’s inn—their own Aunt Nancy 
Barton who was old and worn, but whose soft face with its dia- 
dem of white hair still preserved traces of girlhood beauty. 

“Before you leave, boys, I want you to hear a story from my 
very own lips. I want it to be a source of pride and inspiration 
to you for the rest of your lives.” 

The two young men sat cross-legged on the Navajo rug be- 
fore the hearth, and Aunt Nancy continued: 

“Your Daddy, Uncle Benjamin, and Uncle Joseph helped 
build the Mansion House at Nauvoo for the Prophet Joseph. 
After it was completed Uncle Benjamin had rooms there because 
he was a business manager for the Prophet. And I lived there 
and helped him with the work. The Prophet was so handsome 
with his long dark hair and his black cutaway coat! He began 
to pay attention to me but of course I paid no heed to it because 
he was married to Emma. 

“And then one day he came and told me that he had had a 
revelation that I was to be his plural wife. The Lord had told 
him that it was all right for a man to have more than one wife 
and he had already married Eliza and Susan. Of course I told 
him that he would have to ask my three brothers because they 
were my guardians. And he talked to them and they were put 
out about it at first. But then they all prayed and the Lord 
opened their hearts and they saw that it was right. So your 
father and Uncle Benjamin and Uncle Joseph all accompanied 
me to the Nauvoo temple and I was sealed to the Prophet as 
his fourth wife.” 

The two young men looked at their aunt with admiration. 
“Gosh,” exclaimed one, “that makes the Prophet our very own 
uncle, don’t it! I guess we Johnsons are really something, ain’t 
we!” 
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A woman with two small children had been widowed. One 
day a neighbor woman came and begged her to become the 
plural wife of her husband. “I know he’ll want another wife 
some day,” she said, “and I’d sooner it were you than anyone 
else I know.” Another story is told about a woman of some 
years and experience who wanted to be sealed as a plural wife 
to Brother Wells. She pointed out that she had enough property 
to support herself, that she would be no trouble, and so on. At 
last the good brother acquiesced and they were wed. It wasn’t 
long before she had wheedled a nice team, a couple of cows, 
and some other property out of him. Then she skipped the coun- 
try, leaving the good Saint somewhat the worse off for his experi- 
ment in plurality.* 


“Here’s one that Bud Wallen told me,” began our host. “There 
is no reason for doubting his word either, for he lived with the 
man in question. This man lived on First South just a couple of 
doors from the bishop’s on the corner. Across from the bishop 
lived a young widow woman by the name of Rachel Savage. 
Anyhow this man walked up to the corner one day and he met 
the bishop outside and talked to him for a while. Then he 
crossed the street and there was Sister Savage out on her lawn. 
So he says ‘Good morning’ to her and then he starts right out: 
‘Rachel,’ he says, ‘the Bishop has just told me that I should take 
another wife.’ Before he had a chance to say the next word she 
breaks right in: ‘Well, Brother So-and-So, you don’t have to go 
no farther!’ ” ® 


The three Nelson sisters, Christina, Bergetta, and Ann, lived 
with their Danish parents at Woods Cross. Young, handsome, 
smiling Goudy Hogan began to call at their home. He first 
courted Christina, but as she was slow to respond he transferred 
his affections to the younger Bergetta, who was more receptive. 
In three months they were engaged and plans were made for 
their trip to the Salt Lake Endowment House to be wed. 

But Christina had become morose and tended to shun the 
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company of her vivacious sister. When Goudy profited by an 
hour of privacy to talk with her, he discovered that she too was 
in love with him. In almost any society but that of Mormonia 
this might have led to the greatest tragedy. But here the solution 
was simple. Goudy told his fiancée of Christina’s feeling toward 
him, and asked her to give consent that he marry her elder sister 
as well as herself. 

And so it was that this nineteenth-century Jacob with his Leah 
and Rachel on either side of him drove to Salt Lake City, where 
on Christmas Eve they became his plural wives. Not long there- 
after he took Ann to wife also. The three Nelson sisters bore him 
twenty-five children, and romance and love are said to have 
lingered with them down into their mellowing years.® 


“Have you ever heard the story of the peepstone brides?” be- 
gan an attorney of Preston, Idaho. “Brother Samuel Parkinson 
used to live in Kaysville. One day he lost a team of mules. He 
combed the whole country over trying to find those mules but he 
didn’t find hide nor hair of them. So he went to a man who had 
a peepstone. There were a lot of stories round about to the 
effect that people had found lost animals and all kinds of things 
by looking in it. The man looked and he saw those mules lying 
down under a tree about four miles away. Then he asked Sam 
if he wanted to look too: there were only a few people, he ex- 
plained, that could see anything in the large opaque stone but 
he always let them try just to satisfy their curiosity. 

“So Sam takes a good look in the peepstone and there he sees 
his mules laying under the tree. He looks up and turns to his 
wife, who had accompanied him, and says: ‘Mama, is there any- 
thing you’d like to look in the peepstone and see about?’ Well, 
there were a lot of men who were taking plural wives about that 
time and so Sam’s wife says: ‘Yes! Look in and see if you kin 
find something out about your other wives—if you are going to 
have any more.’ So Sam takes another look and there he sees 
two beautiful girls dressed exactly alike and standing arm in 
arm. He pulled his head away and blushed as red as a beet so 
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his wife grabs the stone and takes a good look. ‘Do you see 
anything?’ Sam ventured. ‘Yes! I kin see two beautiful girls 
a-standin’ arm in arm.’ As they rode towards home Sam asked: 
‘Mama, if you ever see those two girls will you let me marry 
them?’ ‘Yes,’ she replied, “but you'll never see them.’ 

“Five years passed. Brother Parkinson and his wife had 
moved to Franklin, Idaho, where he opened a grist mill with 
Thomas Smart. Sam had become the first counselor to the 
bishop. Once as he was opening Sunday school he looked down 
to the back of the meeting house and there he saw two girls 
enter—dressed alike and arm-in-arm as he had seen them in the 
peepstone. The curious thing is that they were Tom Smart’s own 
daughters, girls Brother Parkinson had known for years but 
whom he had never associated with his peepstone vision for the 
reason that he had never before seen them dressed alike. 

“After meeting Sam spoke to his wife: ‘Who did Tom’s girls 
make you think of today in church?’ She confessed: “They 
looked exactly like the girls we saw in the peepstone.’ That is 
how Tom Smart’s daughters became the plural wives of Samuel 
Parkinson.” 7 


It must be evident that the system of polygamy gave rise at 
times to the most involved family connections. Uriah Stiles is 
said to have married a mother and two of her daughters on the 
same day. A whole family of Danish converts were sealed * 
for time and eternity in the temple as the children of the elder 
who had converted them.® 

Martha McBride Knight Smith Kimball was sealed as a plural 
wife of the Prophet two months before the death of Knight. 
Later she had all her children by Knight sealed to her and 
Joseph. In the nineteen-twenties Vincent Knight’s birthright was 
restored: his descendants went to President Joseph Fielding 
Smith and insisted that their grandfather had done nothing to 
* Mormon temple rites are largely concerned with formalizing the 


patriarchal hierarchy of the life beyond the grave by the ceremony of 
“sealing.” Ties thus established take precedence over blood relationships. 
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deserve being disinherited of his family. The president of the 
church, by appropriate temple rites, unsealed them for time and 
eternity from the Prophet, and restored them to their blood 
father.® 

An elderly Saint from southern Idaho described an interesting 
example of complex marital ties that occurred in her own fam- 
ily. Her grandfather had married sisters as his first and second 
plural brides, her husband’s father married a third sister, and her 
own father a fourth sister. In other words, two of her grand- 
father’s plural wives, one of her father-in-law’s plural wives, and 
one of her own father’s plural wives were all sisters.1° 


When the writer introduced himself to Zeke Johnson, best 
known guide in the San Juan country, Zeke scratched his head 
and remarked: “Fife, huh? What relation are you to Jeannette 
Fife?” “Well,” I replied, “Jeannette Fife was my grandfather’s 
sister.” “Is that so! She was my father’s third plural wife,” ex- 
claimed Zeke. Thus the bonds of kinsmen were tied between us. 


Ask the first Mormon you meet if he knows any polygamy 
yarns. If he will discuss the subject at all, he is apt to tell one 
about a polygamous father who failed to recognize his own child. 

“Brigham Young was walking down the street once and he 
met a boy about fourteen years old. ‘You're a fine looking young 
man,’ he said, patting the boy on the shoulder. “Whose boy are 
you?’ ‘Brigham Young’s,’ answered the lad.” 

“Little Hebe was playing in the water in front of his house. 
Along came Perrigren Sessions, a noted polygamist. The child 
splashed water on the old man and then sassed him something 
awful when he was reprimanded. ‘Your father certainly didn’t 
teach you any manners, did he?” cried the indignant old man. 
‘What’s your name and who is your father, anyway?’ ‘My name 
is Hebe,’ said the boy, ‘and my father’s Perrigren Sessions.’ ” 14 


Once a polygamous apostle met a group of young men carous- 
ing in the street. His righteous indignation was so aroused that 
he shamed one of them with the accusation of being drunk. The 
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youth retorted: “Ah, you go to hell, you old son of a gun!” The 
apostle collared him and gave him a terrific shaking as he mut- 
tered through his beard, ““Young man, your father ought to be 
ashamed of you. If I had a son like you ’d—” “What would you 
do?” taunted the youth. Then the apostle stepped back a couple 
of paces, looked the youth over from head to foot, and asked, 
“Who are you anyway?” “If you’d come around to see Ma a 
little oftener you’d know I am your son David!” 1? 

A professor at Brigham Young University explained: “One 
Sunday night after Union Meeting I had crossed the street in 
front of the Bishop’s Building and Bishop LeGrande Richards 
said to me, “Good evening, Brother Kimball.’ I saw he had mis- 
taken my identity and taken me for a very good friend of mine, 
Bishop Heber C. Kimball. I took it that Bishop Richards wanted 
to talk to him. Bishop Richards seemed to be embarrassed and 
I said to him, ‘Bishop, don’t be embarrassed at all. As near as I 
can figure it out, seventy-five years ago a similar mistake was 
made right here. Heber C. Kimball’s grandfather came down 
these steps and put his hands on my father’s head—my father 
was a little boy about five years old—and said, ‘Are you one of 
my little boys?’ ” 18 


A Mormon woman who had known one of the wives of Heber 
C. Kimball, the most married of all polygamists, said that this 
particular wife didn’t know which number she was—how many 
wives her husband had taken before her, or how many he took 
thereafter.1* The grandchild of a Mormon journalist tells laconi- 
cally that her grandfather had so many wives scattered through- 
out Salt Lake City that he could leave his office, get on any 
streetcar, and go “home.” 1° One polygamous father gave two 
of his children the same name.'® 

A child of a polygamous family says that at meal time one of 
his “aunts” would call all the kids together, line them up, and 
then let them in to the table in relays until they had fed the 
number officially recognized in the family. The rest were turned 
away. “Sometimes,” he says, “all of us didn’t get fed, and some- 
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times some of the neighbors’ kids got in. But for the most part 
it worked out all right.” 17 

The story is told of a polygamist in Bluff who would come 
out into the yard at meal time and shout: “All you kids that 
belongs te me come an’ git it; the rest uv yu hike along home!” 1® 
Then there is the story of the two apostles who were motoring 
to Idaho to attend a stake conference. As they passed a rural 
school the recess bell rang and kids came tumbling out of every 
exit like apples from a basket. “My,” said one of the reverend 
gentlemen, “doesn’t that remind you of when you was a boy and 
went to school!” “No,” answered the other, “it reminds me of 
my father’s back yard.” 19 


Mormons do have a saving sense of humor with regard to 
marital complications. They can laugh with the next person over 
a good “polygamy yarn,” provided it has no malicious intent. 
A favorite dialect story that makes the rounds of Utah yearly 
concerns the Danish Saint who took three or four of his wives 
boating in the park. They were drifting along close to shore, 
where an English Saint was strolling. The oars slipped off the 
boat and began to float away and the Britisher was the first to 
notice it. “I say, Brothe’ Jensen,” he called, “you’ a-losing one 
of you’ oars!” The Dane was indignant: “Ill haf you to know, 
brodder, dees is not ’hores; des is my lawfully vedded vifes vot 
I vas gif in de temple of de Lord!” 7° 


An interesting story is circulated widely among non-Mormons 
in Salt Lake City about how President Wilford Woodruff was 
finally influenced to issue the celebrated Manifesto that sus- 
pended the practice of polygamy. Following the Federal legis- 
lation which outlawed polygamous marriages in the United 
States, an astute Kentuckian was sent to Utah as territorial gov- 
ernor with the special mission of stamping out plural marriage. 
He went to President Woodruff, told him of the difficult mission 
that the President of the United States had given him, and ex- 
plained that he was really quite ignorant of the entire problem. 
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“I’m not a praying man,” he said, “and I know the Lord 
wouldn’t answer my prayers if I were. But you, sir, are a man 
of God, an apostle, a prophet. I feel sure that if you laid the 
whole problem sincerely before God, that he would tell you 
exactly what to do. You do what I have said and in a week Ill 
come back and find out from you what the will of the Lord is.” 
It was during the following week that President Woodruff issued 
his injunction.?? 

It was a bitter thing for the Saints to give up polygamy. First 
of all, they believed that it was a divinely inspired doctrine and 
that the government, by forcing them to abandon it, was de- 
priving them of a sacrament requisite to their highest glory in 
the next world. When the law went into effect, compliance meant 
the breaking up of families that were as closely knit as those of 
non-Mormons. It forced those Saints who had voluntarily ac- 
cepted the blessings and the responsibilities of plural marriage 
to either break their ties with all their families save one or else 
carry on clandestinely the obligations of husband and father. The 
result was such resentment that for a time actual strength was 
given to the practice. New wives were taken and the old ones 
were visited so long as the polygamist felt that he could avoid 
detection and imprisonment. Colonies were established in Can- 
ada and Old Mexico, for President Snow told a group in the 
temple that “where there is no law there is no Manifesto.” The 
suggestion which Saints affirm was made by President McKinley 
—that they should do as he did and have all the women they 
wanted but that they shouldn’t call them wives—held no attrac- 
tion to the literal-minded early-day Mormon, whose conscience 
was more nearly consistent with his works.?? 


Legion are the stories of how the “cohabs” (polygamists) suc- 
ceeded in avoiding detection by the “deps” (Federal deputies 
charged with the enforcement of anti-polygamy laws). One old- 
ster remembers how Apostle Thatcher came disguised as a 
woman to visit a wife who had taken refuge in his father’s 
home.?5 
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The son of a polygamist was serving as a clerk in the hotel 
where the deputies stayed. As they sat cursing and playing cards 
—for legend has it that these men were the roughest characters 
that ever walked the soil of Zion—they would discuss their pro- 
jected arrests. The youth was able to develop a kind of double- 
talk code by which he could notify the polygamists in time for 
them to take to the hills. A farmer would wander into the hotel 
and begin a conversation with the young man. “Tell Uncle Mar- 
riner that Aunt Eliza is getting sicker all the time and they think 
they are going to have to call the elders before tomorrow morn- 
ing.” Next day when the deps arrived in Richmond with a war- 
rant for the arrest of Marriner W. Merrill the apostle had 
reached a nearby canyon of the Wasatch range and was safely 
hidden.** 


In the Bear Lake country the problems of the deps were most 
difficult. The train always stopped at a little station just as it 
came into the valley. A youth with a trumpet in hand would 
examine the train, and if there were aboard any who might be 
deps he would step out to the end of the platform and begin to 
practice trumpet calls, blowing such lusty blasts as the famous 
Roland might have envied. Soon there could be heard down the 
valley the echoing calls of other trumpets, for there was a relay 
of them sufficient in number to reach the ears of every cohab in 
the valley.?° 


Young men were posted to watch for deps at the outskirts of 
town and village. Their saddle horses would be tied below the 
brow of some hill which gave them a lookout over all the ap- 
proaches to the settlements. If they saw a suspicious carriage 
coming—the deps had light vehicles and fast horses—they 
would ride away to warn the village and help their fathers and 
uncles pack and take off for the hills.?¢ 

There is a “Cohab Canyon” in southern Utah today which 
got its name from its frequent use as a hideout for the polyga- 
mists. In hours of idleness the boys would invent rhymes or 
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songs on the theme of their daily occupation. One had the 
refrain: 


All you cohabs that dodge around, 
You'd better stay underground! 


Another, which tells of a Danish polygamist who hid in a gran- 
ary, ends with the line, 


Buried in grain up to his Danish head! 27 


There are many stories of how the providence of the Lord 
protected the polygamists. One woman dreamed that the deps 
were coming to get the bishop. She got up in the middle of the 
night and went to warn him. He took to the hills at dawn, and 
not two hours later the deps were knocking on his door.?8 

Brigham Young had promised one polygamist that he would 
not be taken unless he gave himself up voluntarily. The depu- 
ties arrived unexpectedly, but he got the draw on them, a pistol 
in each hand. With his hands in the air, one of the deps tried to 
divert the Saint’s attention. “See them apples over there!” he 
shouted, nodding his head in the direction of a heavily loaded 
apple tree. “If you want some apples,” said the Saint, “go on 
over and my wives will give you some, but don’t try to get me 
to turn my back.” 

On another occasion the same polygamist was surprised in 
his home. He jumped out a window and took to the hills, bare- 
footed and without trousers. There was snow on the ground and 
it was bitterly cold. He had not gone far when he found a pair 
of trousers hanging on a sagebrush. A little farther on a bundle 
containing three pairs of heavy woolen socks—his exact size— 
fell from the skies and landed in the trail right before his eyes. 
He always believed that it was by the hand of God that he re- 
ceived these articles of clothing; that it was a way the Lord had 
of fulfilling a promise that Brigham had made him.?® 


A widely circulated story tells about a humorous stratagem 
resorted to by an apostle and a temple president to avoid being 
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taken by the deputies. The apostle, driving a surrey with a lovely 
gray team, was just coming over the brow of the hill that led 
to the temple when he saw coming toward him a black team and 
carriage which he took to be that of the deputies. He swung his 
carriage around and drove downtown, where it occurred to him 
that if he were smoking a cigar it might throw the deputies off 
his track since, of course, a good Latter-day Saint doesn’t smoke. 
He bought a cigar, lighted it, got back in his surrey, and set out 
once more for the temple. Again, as he reached the brow of the 
hill, he spotted the carriage and black team and he noticed a 
faint cloud of cigar smoke whipping out of the cab. That con- 
vinced him: it was the deputies. Just before meeting them he 
turned a corner, took a drive about town, and again approached 
the temple—only to meet what he took to be the deputies’ car- 
riage, as before. 

After several attempts he finally succeeded in getting into the 
temple. He made his way to the president’s office and was sur- 
prised to find it reeking with the odor of tobacco. The vener- 
able president was seated nervously at his desk. “You know, 
Apostle So-and-So,” began the latter, “the deps are out to get 
us! I was coming up to the temple this morning and I spotted 
their surrey and gray team so I turned around and drove down- 
town and bought a cigar and smoked it to throw them off the 
track. I kept meeting them every time I came up to the top of 
the hill and I just managed to get in the temple a few minutes 
ahead of you!” 3° 


A polygamist in a certain town, hearing that the deps were 
expected any minute, took refuge in a cellar. As a prank, a group 
of men managed to keep him down there for four days. Every 
time he asked if the deps had left town he was told that they 
were still on the look-out for him.*+ 


Despite the help that God offered the cohabs in avoiding de- 
tection, many of them went to prison. One ward of the church 
suffered a nearly complete disruption of its organization because 
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the bishop, both his counselors, and the Sunday school superin- 
tendent were all in prison at the same time.*? 

Of two polygamists imprisoned at one time in the same cell 
one was illiterate. He had recently taken a vivacious young bride 
and she wrote him a letter which he suspected might be filled 
with sweet indiscretions. Hesitantly he asked his cell-mate to 
read the letter to him. “You sit down in this chair,” he explained, 
“and [ll stand behind you and hold my hands over your ears so 
you can’t hear, and then you read the letter to me.” #8 

There is also the story of a polygamist who says that his birth 
cost his father a thousand dollar fine—‘“‘a kind of amusement 
tax, you might say.” 4 


No doubt many of the polygamous families got along without 
an undue amount of friction. Stories are told of how wives cared 
for each other in childbirth and sickness, how the children of 
each were treated as the children of all. The children of a wife 
who ran away with a Gentile were raised by the other wives with 
all the love that they showered upon their own.*° Yet one senses, 
especially among the children of polygamists, a conscious effort 
to cover up for their parents—either an effort to sidestep the 
entire issue of polygamy or a curious kind of defensive condone- 
ment of it. They like to tell the story of the mundane Gentile 
who is supposed to have asked the elder: “How many wives 
have you got?” The elder replied: “Just enough, sir, so that I 
can leave the wives of other men alone.” Or they say that 
polygamy might have been a successful institution, but that it 
never really had a chance because the government forced it 
underground.*® 

A husky son of a polygamist was working on a hay ranch in 
Idaho in a non-Mormon area. With his six-foot-six stature and 
his two hundred and fifty pounds he was an imposing sight. 
Whenever there was facetious talk about the Mormons he ral- 
lied to their defense, and usually the sight of his large stature 
was sufficient to win any argument. Once a group of cursing, 
tobacco-spitting cowpunchers surrounded him. “So you’re a 
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Mormon, are you?” “Yes, and proud of it!” “Your old man a 
cohab?” “My father has more than one wife, if that’s what you 
mean.” “How many kids ’e got?” “Well, since you want to know, 
there are fifty-two of us, and I’m the smallest one of the whole 
damn bunch!” 37 


A great many Mormons today believe that the institution of 
polygamy is correct in principle and would adopt its practice 
readily if the laws of the United States were altered to permit it. 
One old-timer was sure that the alleged superior physiques and 
intellects of contemporary Mormonia were produced by polyga- 
mists—that the institution is biologically sound.?® 

When J. Golden Kimball delivered the funeral sermon for a 
Saint who had been excommunicated for practicing polygamy 
after the church agreed to discontinue it, he said, “If polygamy 
isn’t true, then Joseph Smith is a fake and my own father and 
mother were fakes.” °° 

It is to be noted that the section of Joseph Smith’s revelations 
which established the practice of polygamy has never been de- 
leted from the Doctrine and Covenants, so that, in effect, polyg- 
amy might still be called a suspended rather than a rejected 
doctrine of the church. There is little wonder, in view of this 
fact, that fundamentalist groups periodically spring up in Mor- 
monia who both advocate and practice this doctrine. The fol- 
lowing words spoken by a Mormon woman in 1945 summarize 
effectively what many an orthodox Mormon might think con- 
cerning the doctrine. “So . . . polygamy was stopped on ac- 
count of the persecution. It is a good principle; it is right; I have 
always believed in it, and I do now, but of course I know it can- 
not be practiced. . . . When the people cannot do what the 
Lord tells them to do, and the government interferes, of course 
they are not responsible; they cannot help it.” #° 


One might assume from the preceding stories that the lore of 
polygamy is all humorous and facetious, but this is far from the 
truth. In the intimacy of the family there are tales of pathos and 
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tragedy that tear the heart: tales of wives and families left de- 
serted and destitute by patriarchs who sought the blessings of 
heaven-on-earth in greener pastures; of unmarried youths left 
beaten and bleeding for having cast their eyes upon a maiden 
whom some bishop had planned to espouse; of the sensuality of 
an apostle who approached a group of humble, non-polygamous 
men, asking them to dance a round with his wives so that he 
might feel free to devote his attentions to the teen-age girls; 
of children of polygamists who were forced to live the lie of 
bastardy so that their fathers might not be apprehended; and 
of plural brides who suffered the scornful badge of adultery, 
pretending that their children were illegitimate rather than risk 
for their husbands the discomfort of a prison cell.*} 


One grandchild of a polygamist will carry to her grave as one 
of her most vivid memories the funeral of her grandfather. He 
had four wives, one of whom was a full-blooded Indian. The 
two younger wives, who had nursed the old man in his declining 
years, stood near the casket and wept profusely while the Indian 
woman sat stoically and unobtrusively in a corner. The first wife 
had sat through the visits of neighbors and friends without shed- 
ding a tear. When someone mentioned the fact that she did not 
cry for her deceased husband, she said bitterly: “Cry for him! 
I’ve shed tears enough over that man, in my lifetime and his, to 
swim in all the way from here to Mesquite.” 4? 


In his maturity, the child of a polygamist told a sobering 
story. “My mother, you know, was forced into a polygamous 
marriage. She was in love with a young man. One evening 
Grandfather told her to get dressed, that he was taking her out. 
Not knowing where her father was taking her, she nevertheless 
obeyed. They drove to the temple and Grandfather forced her 
to be married in polygamy to my father, a man of some years 
and Granddad’s business associate. After it was all over Mother 
made a horrible fuss about it until finally they sent her away to 
attend a university. Her first child was not born until several 
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years after the marriage. It was a hell of a life and I wonder 
now that any of us are normal.” 4% 


One of the authors of this work wondered for years why there 
were certain mysterious, unspoken things connected in some 
way with his deceased grandfather. It had taken overly long to 
settle his estate, and at times he had heard his mother, aunts, 
and uncles speak in strained and bitter tones about “Aunt 
Mandy.” This mysterious personage, whom he had never seen, 
became in his uncomprehending mind a kind of evil genius who 
was intermittently disturbing the family equilibrium. 

In his mature years he asked one of his aunts to unravel this 
mystery which had cast a shadow over his childhood. “Why! 
Didn’t you know? Aunt Mandy was your granddad’s plural wife. 
After your grandma had raised fourteen kids for him, one day 
he just brings home this young woman and introduces her to 
Mother as his plural wife. I thought she’d never get over it. For 
two years she went around with a hurt, beaten-dog look all the 
time. Then she went to fast meeting one time and while she was 
bearing her testimony she was moved to speak in tongues. Poor 
soul! I guess it was just the sorrow in her heart that had to come 
out some way. And when she got through speaking a man got 
up and was inspired to give the interpretation to what she had 
said. And it was a beautiful message of consolation to her con- 
cerning Dad’s other wife, so all that feeling of jealousy left her 
and she never felt it again.” *4 


The kingdom shall be likened unto the parable of the ten vir- 
gins. Five there were who trimmed their lamps and went forth 
to meet the bridegroom. And they met a patriarch with fiery 
eyes and broad shoulders. And they were enchanted, for he was 
wise in the discourse of love and saw with a magician’s eye the 
thoughts that animate a maiden’s heart. And so the five virgins 
were wed to the man of years and wisdom. But their days were 
lonely and their beds were cold. These were the foolish virgins. 
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The other five went likewise to meet the bridegroom. They 
too heard the speech of the patriarch with fiery eyes and broad 
shoulders. Yet they harkened not thereto but trimmed their 
lamps anew and went forth again. And at last they met five 
young men who were neither subtle of speech nor skilled in the 
arts of love. But they were young. And so each virgin wed a 
youth and each unto each they cleaved until manhood and vir- 
ginity were amalgamated in a golden alloy of physical and spir- 
itual union that did not tarnish with the years. They were the 
five wise virgins. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


On Earth and in Heaven 


CCORDING to Mormon belief, the powers enjoyed by one hold- 
A ing the higher priesthood are so great that they make of 
him an extended arm of the Divine Being. He may officiate in 
all the ordinances of the restored gospel and in every phase of 
the spiritual life of the church. He enjoys the gift of prophecy, 
the capacity to talk in tongues and to interpret them. He enjoys 
divinely inspired dreams, visions, and visitations. He may cast 
out devils, heal the sick, and restore the dead to life. What he 
decrees in the name of the Christ and by the authority of the 
priesthood which he holds is considered binding for time and 
eternity. 

Every type of malady known to man is said to have been 
healed among the Saints by the ceremony of laying on of hands. 
If the testimonials are to be believed, tumors have receded, can- 
cers dried up, light has been restored to blinded eyes, sound to 
deafened ears, and speech to mute vocal organs; the lame have 
been made to walk; fractured bones have been caused to knit 
together; arterial blood has ceased to flow from open wounds; 
the deadliest diseases have been arrested in their course; the 
possessed have been freed of their molesting devils; souls have 
been commanded in the name of Jesus Christ to re-enter the 
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corpses of deceased persons and they have been restored to life. 
Few indeed are the Saints who have not had this rite performed 
in their behalf, and there are none who have not heard instances 
in which health and vigor have been restored instantly and 
miraculously by the administration of the elders, whose mission 
of mercy in Mormonia today, as always, is thought to exceed 
that of the medical doctor. The following stories are typical. 


“The doctors gave Grandmother very little chance to live. She 
was brought to the Dee Hospital in Ogden with compound frac- 
tures of both legs and one arm. More than half her body was 
placed in casts. About a week after the accident she developed 
a severe case of pneumonia and one by one the doctors gave up 
all hope of recovery. The elders were called in to perform the 
ceremony of laying on of hands. Later Grandmother told that 
she heard all the elders said as in a dream—that she saw the 
hand of God outstretched to her. As soon as the rite was com- 
pleted she saw this hand slowly withdraw, and instantaneously 
she felt strength begin to flow back into her veins. Within half 
an hour she regained the power of speech which she had lost in 
the sleep of death.” } 


The eldest Johnson girl had been thrown from a horse. Her hip 
was broken so near the socket that physicians refused to set it. 
Some sort of ossification had taken place so that there was an 
inch overlap at the point of juncture of the two bones. For three 
years she never took a step without the use of crutches. 

Non-Mormons among the Johnsons’ friends chided them by 
asking why, if the authority of the priesthood were so great and 
the faith of Saints so implicit, the elders did not lay their hands 
upon Nancy and heal her. But the Johnsons knew why: the 
wicked were seeking for a sign as in the days of the Savior and 
no sign would be given save their overthrow and destruction. 

The Johnsons left Fredonia, New York, and assembled to 
help build the temple at Kirtland, Ohio. There the ceremony of 
laying on of hands was performed upon Nancy by Elder Jared 
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Carter, a man of mighty faith. In the name of Jesus Christ he 
commanded her to rise, to leave her crutches and walk. At that 
instant she was made whole, she did arise and walk, and from 
that moment never again used a crutch or cane. 


While felling trees Jesse W. Crosby was struck by a limb. A 
portion of his skull, about the size of the palm of the hand, was 
crushed and he was taken home unconscious. The doctor said 
there was no hope of saving his life unless the crushed portion 
of skull were removed and a silver plate placed over the cavity. 
He had already begun to operate when Jesse’s mother, a convert 
to the Mormon church, stopped him and called the elders. Im- 
mediately following the ceremony of laying on of hands Jesse 
regained consciousness, spoke to his mother and the elders, and 
then fell into a deep sleep from which he awoke the following 
morning completely recovered. Four days later he was again at 
work in the forests.? | 


The following testimony is quoted from the words of Benja- 
min Brown. It is typical of many. 


. . . I was called to lay hands on a sister named Crowell, in Chau- 
tauqua County, New York, who was afflicted with a cancer. Her life 
was despaired of by herself and her neighbors, when she sent to 
me, telling me to come that night if I wished to see her alive! Not 
being able to go then, I prayed the Lord to give her a good night’s 
rest. I visited her in the morning, and found that she had had a bet- 
ter night’s rest than usual. I found her head, where the cancer had 
broken out, a dreadful sight, full of cancer worms, which were eat- 
ing into the skull, three pieces of which had come out. 

I anointed her head with oil, and prayed the Lord on her behalf, 
and, being obliged, left immediately to attend to my hay. 

The next time I saw her was the following Sunday, when I met 
her at the meeting. She pulled off her cap, and showed me her head. 
It was entirely healed, and the flesh was as sound as ever. 

She said that within half an hour after my administering to her, 
she felt all the pain, which had previously been intense, and, to use 
her expression, “like a thousand gimlets boring into her brain,” 
leave her entirely, and the wound healed up rapidly.4 
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For three years an afflicted Saint had been dumb. In the bless- 
ing of administration the elder was moved to make this unique 
promise: “You shall speak three days before your death.” For a 
long time the affliction continued. Then one day the mute began 
to speak: he prophesied and said many other great and wonder- 
ful things. On the third day following the unleashing of his 
tongue he died.°® 


“It just made your heart glad to see them billing and cooing 
and a-making plans for to build their nest. "Cause they was 
engaged and a-going down to the temple to be married the very 
next month. Then she catches the flu and dies just like that! 
Well, they lays her body out beautiful before an open window 
and they wouldn’t even let her husband-to-be in to see her 
cause they feared he’d catch the flu and die too. 

“Well, that night he slips up easy as a cat over the new-fallen 
snow and just looks in at the window at his sweetheart and then 
he slips away and brings back a friend. They was both elders. 
And they climbs in through the window and lays their hands 
upon that poor dead girl’s cold forehead and they prays in the 
name of Jesus Christ for her to be made whole. Well, sir, right 
while they’s administering to her her forehead commences to 
feel warm and she begins to breathe, and they just lifts her right 
out of the coffin and takes her in the other room and puts her in 
a nice warm bed. She come back to life and got well and they 
went and got married just as they’d planned to.” ® 


Some who claim to have been restored from death have there- 
after told of the experiences of their detached souls while the 
corpses were being subjected to the ceremony of laying on of 
hands. The wife of Wilford Woodruff had gone in a flash to 
heaven, where she was given the option of entering into the glory 
of the after-life at once or of going back to earth and continuing 
to share the hardships of her husband: apostle, prophet, seer, 
and revelator. When she saw the grief of her husband as he knelt 
over her corpse begging God to restore his beloved companion, 
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an impulse of wifely devotion made her decide to return to suf- 
fer a few more years the trials and tribulations of mortal life.7 


Although healings are generally effected among the Mormons 
by the authority vested in the holy Melchizedek priesthood, 
there are other methods of performing them. In the absence of 
an elder the ritual of laying on of hands has been effectively 
performed by a woman—the wife of a holder of the higher 
priesthood.® In extreme cases the administrant reportedly has 
been inspired to give invocation to health in tongues—complete 
gibberish to himself yet understood and interpreted by the af- 
flicted as prophetic of his restoration to health and of the impor- 
tant mission which he is to perform in this world before tasting 
death.® Instances are reported where the “mouth” has been in- 
spired to ask God to alleviate the suffering of the afflicted by 
transferring it to some other person, such as the husband or one 
of the hardy attendant elders. The victim of this transfer of the 
malady has immediately writhed in pain for a time but has ulti- 
mately been able to shake off the affliction.!° 


The bodily presence of the elder is not considered essential, 
in critical circumstances, for the authority of his priesthood to 
cause the affliction to vanish. It is told, for example, that one 
Sunday evening when Elder George Halliday was completely 
exhausted from the preaching of the day a Sister Ware accosted 
him and asked that he come to administer to her son, who was 
dying. Three miles distant she lived, on Durham Down. Feeling 
scarcely able to walk so far, the elder felt inspired to say: 
“Here, Sister Ware, you take my handkerchief and go home to 
your child and lay it on him wherever he seems to be affected, 
praying to the Lord to heal him. If you do this I will promise 
you that he will recover.” 

She hurried home with the elder’s handkerchief. Friends and 
children met her at the door crying and saying that it was too 
late, that her son had died. “No!” she said. “It cannot be, for 
Elder Halliday has promised me that he should live.” She 
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hastened to the child and carried out the elder’s instructions. 
Immediately the boy, up to that moment lifeless, began to show 
signs of animation. The following morning he got up and came 
down to breakfast." 


The family prayer circle has also served as an effective heal- 
ing ritual. At times an entire community joins in fellowship to 
pray for an afflicted brother or sister. This is accomplished by 
a prayer in fast meeting or in the more sacred atmosphere of the 
temple.}? 


One of the most imposing attributes of the priesthood is the 
power of prophecy. Milo Andrus testified that he saw fire 
descend upon the heads of the elders while they spoke in 
tongues and prophesied.!* An elder in Nova Scotia enjoyed a 
revelation in which the Spirit told him in tongues that the mind 
of a member of his branch would be poisoned by enemies of 
the church, that she would be afflicted nigh unto death, but 
that she would be healed by the gift and power of the priest- 
hood. After drinking some sweetened water the woman was 
taken violently ill and went blind. When her husband returned 
with the elders she was to all appearances dead. A hasty prayer 
recited before olive oil could be procured and consecrated 
caused her to begin to breathe. After the rite of laying on of 
hands was performed she arose and shouted, “I am healed! 
I am well! But I am blind!” Then her eyes were anointed with 
the holy oil and her sight was restored.'4 


Many years ago the youthful Elder John P. Hayes stopped 
under the spreading branches of the great ash tree that grew op- 
posite the sign of the Red Lion at Breachwood Green, Hereford- 
shire, England, where he began to expound the principles of the 
restored gospel. From the windows of the Red Lion a publican 
watched the elder as he commanded every emotion of his 
audience like a true orator. Then he turned to a drunkard in the 
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taproom and offered him a tankard of beer if he would go out 
and strike the Mormon preacher in the face. 

The drunk weaved across the street and wormed his way 
through the crowd until he came face to face with the elder, 
who greeted him with disarming words: “Well, my good man, 
what do you want? Did someone send you here to disturb this 
meeting? Was it the publican, yonder?” Without giving the 
embarrassed toper a chance to explain or apologize he went on: 
“I am sorry, very sorry, for his sake! You go tell that man that 
judgment will soon overtake him. Though he is now prosperous, 
he shall soon come to want. Though his family is now wealthy, 
sickness and death will soon come among them, and he will 
die in poverty, forsaken by his friends!” 

Time passed. Elder Hayes returned to Zion, where he gave 
little thought to a prediction made during a moment of inspira- 
tion. Nor did he ever hear of the fulfillment of his prophecy. 
But if he forgot it, the people of Breachwood Green did not. 
Shortly after the prediction was made, sickness struck the 
publican’s family, and the wife and four children died. The hus- 
band began to neglect his business and to live a dissipated life 
until finally he died in an outhouse, forsaken and alone.® 


In a public meeting in Salt Lake City shortly after the arrival 
of the first Saints, Heber C. Kimball astonished them with the 
following words: “The time will come when States’ goods will 
be sold in the streets of Great Salt Lake cheaper than in New 
York City.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it!” whispered Apostle Rich to a 
colleague who was seated beside him on the platform. Heber, 
himself, when the force of the spirit had abated, felt ashamed 
for his rash prophecy and said to one of the brethren, “’m 
afraid I missed it this time!” 

But they were not his own words; they were the words of the 
Lord spoken through the power of the priesthood. Two years 
later gold was discovered in California and treasure-seekers 
thronged the Valley, so eager to reach the end of their rainbow 
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that they were willing to sell every dispensable item that they 
had brought along with them in order to get the food, fresh 
animals, and other things that were necessary in order to proceed 
to California. And so President Kimball’s prophecy was literally 
fulfilled, despite his own apologies for having made it.1® 


An observer with an agnostic bent reported to us: 


. . - I noticed the two old men as they walked from the corner 
of the Salt Lake temple south to the front of the drug store. They 
were gesticulating and raising their voices so that I couldn’t fail to 
hear what they said. 

“TI want to tell you, you are talking now to one of God’s anointed. 
I have talked with ministering angels and they have talked to me. 
I walked with the Savior for three blocks only last week in Salt 
Lake City.” 

“John, I don’t believe you.” 

“Well, Walter, I want to tell you,”—he looked his companion 
straight in the eyes—“I want to tell you that I saw the Savior of the 
Living God and if you and Heber J. Grant don’t stop lying about 
the Lord’s anointed you’re going to die, and quickly too.” 

“John, could you give me the floor now to answer that prophecy? 
I don’t believe you no more than I believe you saw and talked with 
Jesus Christ, but I will tell you before witnesses here, right on this 
sidewalk, that if you don’t stop writing those pamphlets and books 
of false doctrine you will die first and Brother Grant and me will 
live.” 

“Walter, I want to tell you, Apostle Ivins is my cousin and he is 
a good man. He is going to live but you and Grant are going to die.” 

“IT will give you the word of the Lord, John, that you are going 
to die and you will find it out when it is too late.” 

I heard no more of the conversation, but I couldn’t help thinking 
that the Lord must have some deep mysterious purpose for inspiring 
men holding his highest priesthood to speak with such conflicting 
inspiration. Or is it that the whisperings of Satan are surprisingly 
difficult to distinguish from those of the Almighty? 17 


Most of the Mormon lore about baptism concerns the fre- 
quent instances in which afflicted converts emerged from the 
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holy waters of rebirth in the Christ washed clean of their afflic- 
tions and diseases. A woman and her three daughters had been 
ailing for years. Although three of them had never walked a 
step for several years, after baptism and confirmation they all 
walked three miles to church.1® A deaf-mute reportedly came 
up out of the waters of baptism able to speak and to hear all 
that went on about him.?® A woman with a cancerous discharge 
was healed through baptism by immersion.?° The lame have 
cast away their crutches, and withered limbs have been restored 
by baptism.” After baptism and confirmation in the Latter-day 
Saints Church, a neophyte became eloquent in prophetic utter- 
ances and glorified God in strange and impressive tongues.” 


A Utah non-Mormon has this to report: 


I was a school teacher in Kentucky as a young woman. My 
school was attended, among others, by a blind boy who, with his 
family, was a convert to the Mormon church, a fact which I dis- 
covered subsequent to the incident which follows. 

There was a Baptist revival meeting which took place in the com- 
munity. The blind boy was taken there by a friend, since it was 
somewhat of an occasion for general celebration when these revivals 
occurred. Now it happened that the boy who led the blind youngster 
by the hand about the revival meeting was one of a group who were 
to be baptized. When his turn came the blind boy was right there 
beside him, and by some mistake he was taken by the minister and 
baptized along with the other child. He came up out of the water 
spitting, blowing, and shouting, “You can baptize me as many times 
as you want but I'll come up a Mormon every time!” 78 


It is told that Ab Jenkins, world-famous auto-racing champion 
and erstwhile mayor of Salt Lake City, refused fabulous sums 
to endorse cigarette and liquor ads. He attributed his endurance 
to adherence to the Mormon “Word of Wisdom.” 74 

A yarn circulates to the effect that a prostitute of many years’ 
standing was once brought into a Salt Lake City court. The 
Mormon judge was astonished at her immaculate personal ap- 
pearance and beauty. “How is it,” he asked, “that you have 
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been able to stay beautiful so long in a profession where it is 
axiomatic for a woman to lose her charm in a very short time?” 
“Tl have you know,” she answered, “that I should remain 
healthy and beautiful for ’ve kept the Word of Wisdom all my © 
lifel*? 2° 

Innumerable humorous and embarrassing situations are en- 
countered in Utah by those liberal-minded Mormons who choose 
to depart somewhat from the injunctions of this temporal doc- 
trine. One convert had never quite been able to overcome her 
love for coffee despite an otherwise sincere testimony to the 
divinity of Mormonism. Giving in at last to her longing, she 
went into a local store and guiltily inquired: “Have you by 
chance a spice mill?” “No,” came the hardware man’s answer. 
“But will a coffee mill do?” The good sister flushed to her very 
bosom and with furtive steps she carried her “spice” mill home.”® 

At a football game at Logan, Utah, a recently returned mis- 
sionary appeared in an obviously inebriated state. The elder 
lumbered down the aisle, staggering from side to side and shout- 
ing besotted greetings to friend and stranger alike. As he passed 
before a professor and his wife, the latter remarked with evident 
surprise: “Why, I do believe that Elder Jones is drunk!” La- 
conically the professor answered: “Well, acting like that, I hope 
leis 7" 


Many churchmen have noted with envy the financial stability 
of the Latter-day Saints Church and longed for a system of 
tithing similar to that of the Mormons. To the orthodox Mor- 
mon the payment of one-tenth of his income into the general 
funds of the church is just as much a part of his theology as is 
belief in modern revelation, faith, repentance, and baptism. A 
staunch Mormon farmer was observed as he set aside every 
tenth bushel of his grain to give to the bishop in tithing. A 
neighbor remarked: “You’re not going to give every tenth 
bushel are you? Surely you keep out a little for production 
costs?” The good farmer raised his voice in answer: “I'll give 
every tenth bushel if I have to go to hell for it!” 78 
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The lore of Mormonia is filled with stories about the rewards 
that have come to those who have obeyed the will of the Lord 
and the punishments for those who have not. A Mormon sea 
captain encountered winds which nearly destroyed his vessel. 
“I wonder,” he thought, “if my wife has paid the tithing that is 
due?” When he returned home he found that she had not and 
to this neglect he attributed the near disaster to which he, his 
crew, cargo, and ship were subjected.?® 

A farmer loaned seed wheat to his neighbors at a usurious rate 
of interest. One of his debtors prophesied that he would be 
punished for his miserliness. When, some years later, he had a 
fit and died on a public sidewalk, the community felt that God’s 
justice had at last been meted out and a prophecy fulfilled.®° 

A convert who was afflicted with dropsy was healed by the 
laying on of hands. Later, when she indulged in the spirit of 
apostasy, her affliction returned.?4 Two Welshmen who rode their 
horses into the midst of an elder’s street meeting to break it 
up died violent deaths within two weeks.*? Another Welshman 
who used to rail and rave against the elders was seized with 
partial paralysis and fever. He begged his friends to throw ice 
water on him to cool him off, and they did so. He died raving 
and cursing Mormonism and everyone connected with it. In 
the days of the grasshopper plague Grandmother Howland 
shared her last bread with a beggar woman. Before nightfall a 
brother in the faith came and left her two hundred pounds of 
flour.** 


Anson Call had been forced to leave his newly acquired farm 
on Grand River, Missouri, because the mobs had chased him 
out with the other Mormon settlers. Now he was at Far West, 
living on the hospitality of the brethren and searching for a 
means to secure enough money to carry him to Illinois. He 
thought that if he could return to the Grand River he might sell 
his farm and collect from two or three debtors who lived there, 
so that he would no longer need to depend on charity. When he 
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went to Joseph Smith, Senior, and to Brigham Young for advice, 
both told him not to go. 

But Anson was a man with a stubborn will. He went up to 
the Grand River anyway, and found that his farm had been 
appropriated. Far from offering to pay him for his property, the 
squatter threatened his life if he didn’t get out. When he grew 
obstinate, he was beaten within an inch of his life. 

Crippled and humiliated, he returned to Far West, where he 
tried to keep in hiding until his wounds were healed. But Joseph 
Smith, Senior, heard of his plight, came to visit him, and com- 
forted him: “I’m glad they just almost killed you!” 

In relating the episode later, Anson ended with these scrip- 
tural words of wisdom: “To obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” 3° 


A large group of Mormon Boy Scouts were seated Indian fash- 
ion around a camp fire. The light of the flames gave occasional 
glimpses of faces that were expectant and eager. The famous 
San Juan guide and storyteller, Zeke Johnson, was telling them 
a faith-promoting story. Zeke’s tall figure, unbent after seventy 
years of wrangling and prospecting, cast its shadow across the 
boys to the edge of the circle. 

“Once upon a time, back in 49, there was two young fellers 
from Missouri name of Black and Temple that come through 
Salt Lake on their way to Californie gold diggin’s. They’d made 
an agreement that if either one of them left the other while on 
the way to the gold fields, the other would take possession of the 
whole outfit for his journey. 

“When they’d stopped at Salt Lake to replenish their sup- 
plies they saw the church folks gathering at the old Bowery. 
And the one name of Black decides to go over and listen to the 
Mormon meeting. And he was so impressed by the sermon that 
was delivered by Orson Pratt, that he decides right there and 
then to join up with the Mormons. So next morning he goes 
and takes his personal things off the wagon and tells his buddy 
he’s going to stay in Salt Lake. Of course his friend protested 
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but Black wouldn’t give in and so he had to go on to Californie 
alone. 

“Well, you know when I was down there at Blanding, I was 
both the mayor and the bishop. And I conducted two funerals 
down there that I want to tell you about. The first was a funeral 
for Brother Black—the very same one that come out to Salt 
Lake and stayed back in ’49. He had over a hundred descendants 
and never in my life have I been to such a beautiful funeral 
where there was more love and veneration showed to the 
deceased. 

“It wasn’t more than a week before an old man, a beggar, 
come into town with a horse and a pack mule. And he died 
there and ’cause there wasn’t no folks that cared about him, 
being the mayor I had to take care of him. Well, I finds out 
his name is Temple—the very same Temple that come through 
God’s country back in ’49 and kept right on going till he got to 
Californie. He didn’t have a cent, or a friend, or a relative. A 
bunch of us chipped in and got him some burying clothes and 
I conducted his funeral and it wasn’t attended by a single per- 
son that had ever known him before.” *6 


Punishment for those who have opposed the work of the 
latter-day prophets or who revile the ordinances of the church 
is liberally meted out in Mormon folk tradition. It is told that 
Governor Ford of Illinois, who permitted the martyrdom of the 
Prophet and drove the Saints from Nauvoo, died in poverty 
and was buried at public expense. It is said that in his later life 
he could not have been elected as doorkeeper because the curse 
of God had been placed upon him.?7 

The story is told that the brother of an apostle, in jest, poured 
consecrated oil upon a fence post and was about to lay hands 
upon it in holy ritual when he was struck by a bolt of lightning.?* 
Another story tells of a Mormon who was struck dumb while 
ridiculing ordinances of the gospel. He did not regain his power 
of speech until he was rebaptized.*® 

Once Jacob Hamblin refused to bless a sick Indian boy be- 
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cause his parents would not wash him. The boy died, and the 
father sought revenge. Jacob, unable to soften his heart, was 
forced to pray to God that the Indian should not have strength 
to shed the blood of any white settlers. The Indian languished in 
ill health and died.*° 


Three brothers from Sweden had joined the church and emi- 
grated to the vicinity of Mount Pleasant, Utah, where they had 
prospered in the sheep-raising business and in running a gen- 
eral merchandise store. One of them, Nels, had acquired with 
his wealth a taste for alcohol and a spirit of levity for the 
ordinances of the very gospel which had caused him to prosper. 
Entering the Red Dog saloon one day, he elbowed his way in 
among the patrons and, pointing to a bottle of whiskey and a 
water glass, he shouted: “Fill ’er up, Oscar!” 

The bartender set the glass in front of Nels and poured it 
brim full of whiskey. 

“Set ’em up fer the whole caboodle of us!” continued Nels. 
So the bartender obediently supplied a water glass to each of 
the loafers aligned at the bar and filled them all up. 

“Now, boys,” said Nels, “push yer glasses over here and I'll 
ask God to bless ’em.” The glasses were all lined up like sacra- 
mental glasses at meeting, and Nels, clearing his throat, began: 

“O God, we thank Thee for this liquor—” 

At that point he stopped; he couldn’t say another word. His 
face went suddenly pale and he turned and walked out of the 
saloon. From that moment until his death he never uttered 
another word, and misfortune ever dogged his steps.*1 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Lord Will Provide 


ei in the history of Christianity has there been a more 
implicit faith in the abiding providence of the Lord, in His 
meticulous care to answer prayer, in the whisperings of the still 
small voice of the Holy Spirit, than has been expressed by the 
Latter-day Saints. The devout of Zion believe that the God of 
Israel takes a personal interest in the welfare of every Saint, that 
there is a direct channel of communication between Him and 
the humblest of His children, and that no prayer that is prayed 
in faith ever goes unheeded. Furthermore, it is the fortune of 
every Mormon to enjoy the guiding protection of God through 
the whisperings of the Holy Spirit, who volunteers wise counsel 
in every moment of danger or need. The “still small voice,” for 
thus it is called among the Mormons, is relied upon to give the 
correct answer in every situation where a decision of importance 
must be made. Like an all-seeing, all-knowing intelligence it 
synthesizes the essence of a situation instantaneously and whis- 
pers in the ear of the Saint words of deliverance and wisdom. 
All that is required of the Mormon is that he live in faith, purity, 
and humility, so that his soul may remain sensitive to this faint 
but none the less audible voice, 
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In pioneer days food, being of all scarce things the most 
essential, was often provided miraculously for the Saints. A Saint 
relates in his life sketch that at one time a neighbor owed him 
a few sacks of wheat. In the spring of 1855, when wheat for 
seed and for bread was very scarce, he went to collect the debt. 
The neighbor was absent, so he was sent by the wife to the 
granary to fill as many sacks as were due him. After having 
sacked all but the last half bushel, he was suddenly overcome 
with the temptation to take more than his due. His neighbor 
had a lot of wheat, and he had none for flour and not enough 
for planting. He could take it without being detected since there 
was no one there to see. This impulse was followed by a surge 
of shame which made him empty the sack that he was then 
filling and go home with less grain than was owed him. 

When time for spring planting came the Saint broke the soil 
and sowed it heavily with grain. He noted that there was still 
grain left in the sacks, although he had sowed more land than 
he had thought possible with the grain on hand. He planted all 
the ground that he was able to break and still had enough grain 
left over for flour to last until the harvest. And he gave glory to 
God and bore testimony that the wheat had been multiplied, 
as God had increased the widow’s oil in ancient times, for the 
still small voice had told him that it was so.+ 


Flour is said to have been multiplied in similar ways for 
Latter-day Saints ever since their arrival in Utah. The Heming- 
ways had arrived in Salt Lake City in 1852. They had used up 
all their food, and one night the children had been sent to bed 
crying from hunger. Brother Hemingway called the adult mem- 
bers of the family together and they knelt in prayer and called 
upon the Lord to open a way to provide food for the children. 
Shortly after midnight there was a knock at the door and a 
man appeared for whom Brother Hemingway had fixed a wagon 
at Winter Quarters, Nebraska, a few seasons earlier. That eve- 
ning the Spirit had prompted him to hook up his team and come 
to see them, bringing flour and food. “God has inspired you to 
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do this!” exclaimed Brother Hemingway. “We have been with- 
out food of any kind.” Sister Hemingway stirred up some flour 
and water and made some scones and the children were awak- 
ened to eat bread, which one of them years later testified was 
sweeter than any cake she had ever tasted.” 


“I do not like to send my people away hungry!” said 
Poikeneapah as the council rose at the peace treaty in Grass 
Valley, in October, 1873. “There’ll be breakfast for all tomor- 
row!” said Brother Brimhall. So Poikeneapah went away satis- 
fied. 

Now with a hundred to a hundred and fifty Indians in the 
valley for so long, game had become exceedingly scarce. Omer, 
Brother Brimhall’s own son, had returned empty-handed from 
hunting. At dawn Brother Brimhall heard the crack of rifles on 
all sides. To tell the truth, he had not slept much for he had 
spent most of the night praying his Father in Heaven to send 
food to these Indians, who had just executed a treaty of friend- 
ship. He opened the door of his cabin and caught sight of a 
large white rabbit of a strange species, about twice as large as 
an English hare. Two hours the firing continued, and then 
Brother Brimhall saw the Indians filing by, each having from 
three to five rabbits strung on his pony. The following morning 
there were no rabbits to be seen anywhere, and although 
Brother Brimhall’s son went hunting them he found none. 
“Now,” asks Brother Brimhall, “where did the rabbits come 
from? I do not know, but I bear this testimony and make record 
that the God that I worship has ever heard my prayers for my 
good all the years of my sojourn on this earth.” 4 


Brother William Parkin bristled with impulses of generosity 
as the local bishop made a moving plea for donations for the 
Perpetual Emigration Fund to be used in assisting needy Euro- 
pean Saints to come to Zion during the early days of Utah. 
When the bishop closed his remarks, William was the first to 
rise: “You may put me down for two dollars and a half, 
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Bishop,” he said. The pride that is born of poverty surged 
through his veins. He, William Parkin, so poor, so humble, had 
been the first to rise and had offered a donation such as only 
the wealthiest member of the ward might be expected to give. 

Word of William’s impulsive generosity reached his wife be- 
fore he got home from meeting. Reproachfully she greeted him: 
“What have you done, William! Promised to give two dollars 
and a half and we haven’t a cent or a way to get any! Why, I 
had to stay up last night and wash and iron you a shirt so’s you 
could go to meetin’!” William walked away as deflated as the 
frog that burst trying to blow himself up as big as a bull. | 

It was the day before the promised donation was due. Still 
William had not earned money to pay for his moment of 
grandeur. As he went about his farmyard chores with downcast 
eyes he noticed a tiny path that led from the chicken coop into 
a clump of brush. He followed it and found a nest with thirty 
sparkling white eggs. With great delight he carried them to the 
house and counted them out to his wife, who had just taken an 
unusually large chunk of butter from the churn. Their three hens 
and drying cow had worked for them via some magic—like the 
three elves for the shoemaker. 

Then there came a knock at the door and an overlander 
asked if they had any butter or eggs to sell—he had asked all 
along the way and had found none. When William brought out 
the eggs and butter the stranger drew from his wallet a tiny 
yellow coin—a two and a half dollar gold piece. “But I have no 
change,” said William, “and this is too much.” “Just keep it, 
neighbor, and may the Lord bless you!” 

The next day at church William hastened up to the bishop 
with his precious coin: “Here is the money I promised, Bishop.” 
“God bless you, Brother Parkin. Yours is the first money paid 
of all that has been promised.” 4 


An aging woman with elephantine legs sat in her wheel chair 
giving the quintessence of a mother’s wisdom to her mature 
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children. “It ain’t easy to make a home for eight kids in mid- 
winter with nothing to begin on but sickness and the prospects 
of another visit from the stork. You, Newell, was sick in the 
L.D.S. Hospital and I hadn’t took a step without crutches for 
months. 

“Well, on the night of the fifth of January, 1914, I dreamt 
a little old man with white hair and beard and inflamed eyelids 
come to me and says he was waiting for me at the Salt Lake 
temple. This dream was so real-like I told your pa all about it 
the next morning and when he says, ‘Would you recognize the 
old man if you saw him?’ I said I shore would. But then I kinda 
forgot about the dream ’cause I felt we couldn’t allow no money 
for a trip to Salt Lake when we needed every penny and more 
to keep you kids in grub. 

“Two weeks after that I shore was blue. There wasn’t no 
coal in the house and none of you kids had rubbers or warm 
clothes or shoes that was fit to go out in the snow in. And I 
laid and cried all night until your pa scolded me and says our 
Heavenly Father would be mindful of us now as He always 
had been if we’d only trust in Him. Then he got up and went 
down in the back of the lot to chop up an old tree so’s we could 
have a fire. While I was still a-crying I took a look out of the 
window and seen an old man a-coming up the road. Daddy had 
just come in the house when I shouted, ‘Praise the Lord, he’s 
the little old man in my dream!’ 

“Well, Brother Madsen come on in the house and says in a 
kinda soft voice: ‘Is this where the Burnsides lives?’ And when 
I told him I was Sister Burnsides he says, ‘Why ain’t ye been 
down to the temple?’ And Daddy and me just stood and looked 
at each other while Brother Madsen puts an envelope in my 
hand and says, ‘Here’s a letter for you.’ And then he told me to 
be shore and come down to the temple, and left. When I opened 
the letter there wasn’t no writin’-—just a twenty dollar bill. 

“Well, they took me and put me in a buggy and got me to the 
train and so we rode on in to Salt Lake and they had to carry 
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me from the station to the temple. Well, I took a name * and 
starts through the temple on my crutches but I had to be helped 
every single step. But just before I was took through the veil 
Pa notices that I was a carrying both crutches under my arm. 
And after I was blessed by Patriarch Hyrum G. Smith and 
Brother Madsen I threw my crutches away and I walked from 
the temple to the Bamburger railroad station and from the 
Bamburger home, more than a mile, and I never used crutches 
again ’til just before you was born, Celia.” 

A few years later in a monthly testimony meeting Brother 
Madsen felt moved to speak. “It’s with shame and humiliation,” 
he began, “that I want to tell how I was repaid four-fold for 
doin’ something that any Saint ought to be willing to do for 
nothing at all. 

“I worked in the Salt Lake temple for twenty dollars a week 
cause I had no better way to earn a living and I didn’t want to 
be no hardship on my kids. I’d come up from Brigham City on 
Mondays and stay till Saturday and then go back and stay with 
my children over the week-end. Well, one night a man come 
to me in a dream and he says I should stop in Kaysville and see 
his daughter and give her some money so’s she could go to the 
temple and be healed. Well, I didn’t see no reason why I should 
give my hard-earned money to someone I hadn’t never seen. 
But then my conscience begun to get after me and so I prom- 
ised myself I’d stop at the bank after work and get my bill 
cashed and then I'd stop and if I decided the lady needed it bad 
I'd maybe give her five dollars. But I was balked ’cause the bank 
was Closed when I come out and so I got on the Bamburger to 
go back home with my twenty-dollar bill. When I reached Kays- 
ville something just seemed to yell in my ear, ‘Get off this train 
and do your duty!’ ’til I couldn’t resist. So I got off and says to 
myself, ‘I'll go and get my bill changed at Brother Barnes’ and 
Pll ask him about this lady.’ But no sooner than I starts off 
* Temple work is done vicariously for the deceased person whose name 


has been “taken.” In the final stage of this ritual the participants pass 
“through the veil” into the celestial kingdom. 
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towards the bank than some one just seems to grab me by the 
shoulders and turns me right around and says, ‘Brother Mad- 
sen, go do your duty and you'll be paid back every penny four- 
fold!’ So I turned around and without even knowing where I’m 
going I walk right up to Sister Burnsides’ and gives her the 
money and tells her to come on down to the temple. 

“Well, you know the other day I got a letter from a man I 
sold a calf to thirty or forty years ago for twenty dollars. He 
left the country without paying me and I allowed as how he 
never would. He’s a-living in a foreign country now and he says 
his conscience has been smiting him all these years for not pay- 
ing an honest debt and so now he sends me eighty dollars— 
four times what the calf had been worth—just to square himself 
with his conscience.” ® 


The six to fourteen inches of rain that fall in the Great Basin 
have ever made water the topic of great anxiety or rejoicing, 
depending upon its scarcity or occasional superabundance. In 
the lore of the folk the Lord has used the Saints’ need for water 
as the subject of His divine grace or chastising wrath ever since 
they left the Mississippi Valley. When the ranks of Zion’s Camp 
were thirsting back in Missouri days the Lord caused water to 
flow into a hole dug by the Prophet, so that the elders were 
appeased.® Saints have dismounted time and again in the great 
American desert to deliver prayers for relief from thirst and 
have been rewarded, so their stories tell, by sudden downpours 
of rain, or the appearance of mysterious bearded strangers who 
have led them to an oasis or given them to drink from their 
ever-replenished canteens.? Once when Lot Smith’s soldiers were 
dying of thirst his canteen was so blessed that he gave the whole 
company to drink from it, took a great draught himself, and 
there was still liquid enough to cause an exhilarating churning 
as he rode away. Fasting and prayer for rain have ever been 
common in the ritual.® 


“If you want to know how the Lord took care of the Saints 
you should hear about when my grandmother crossed the plains 
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with a handcart,” began the Saint. “They got on the wrong road 
and were lost for a day and a night and all this time they didn’t 
have any water. They made camp at night and knelt down to 
ask their Heavenly Father to help them find the right road and 
to lead them to water before things got serious. They all went to 
bed, but Grandmother was so thirsty and scared that she couldn’t 
sleep so she just laid there and prayed for water. Then she 
thought she heard something like a trickling, but she laid it to 
her imagination until it got so loud that she knew she wasn’t 
mistaken. So she slipped out of bed and went towards the sound, 
and sure enough she found within a hundred steps of their camp 
a stream of clear, cold water. She had a good drink and then 
went and woke her husband and told him. ‘Kate,’ he says, 
‘you’ve just been a dreamin’ cause you’re so dry!’ But she made 
him get up and go with her and he had a drink and came back 
and woke everybody and they all had a good drink and watered 
all the oxen and filled the barrels and then went back to sleep. 
In the morning when they got up there wasn’t any stream at all 
—everything just as dry as the salt flats.” ® 


“Tonaquint, she run dry!” the Indians had said when Jacob 
offered them a share of the water if they would help build a 
canal to divert it from the Santa Clara to a choice piece of farm 
land. But disregarding the admonition of the Indians, Jacob had 
gone right ahead and built his canal and succeeded in giving his 
crop one good soaking before Tonaquint did in fact run dry, the 
crop languished for water, and the Indians came back to ask in 
vain for the water that had been promised them. When the chief 
saw that Jacob was troubled he said, ““We have medicine man: 
I send him to the great mountain to make rain medicine, but it 
will take strong medicine for I never see it rain this moon.” 

Meanwhile Jacob went twelve miles upstream, but he found 
it dry everywhere. The next morning he saw the smoke of the 
Indian medicine man ascending in a dark thread from the sum- 
mit of Pine Valley Mountain. But there was no rain. Then Jacob 
said that he would try to make rain medicine in the Mormon 
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way. On a clear and cloudless morning he knelt on the parched 
slopes of Santa Clara and prayed to the God of Abraham— 
prayed for forgiveness because he had made the Indians a prom- 
ise which he could not fulfill, prayed that it would rain so that 
his people might not lose the influence they had gained with the 
Indians. And while he was still kneeling he felt a few drops of 
rain fall upon his bent shoulders. He knew this to be a sign that 
his prayers would be answered, so he went back to the Indians 
and told them that his promise would be kept. On the following 
morning a fine cool rain commenced to fall. Tonaquint rose to 
its normal height, and turgid waters poured out their refreshing 
fertility upon the roots of the wilted corn.° 


Recently retired after seventy years of an adventurous life as 
a prospector, cowpuncher, and guide in the majestic vastness of 
southeastern Utah, Zeke Johnson spun the yarns that sent us on 
our first trip to San Juan. 

“I want to tell you about a frog,” he began, and he laid a 
green terra cotta replica in my hands. 

“A good many years ago I had a Jonging in my heart to see 
my mother, and to get to her place I had to go on horseback 
three hundred miles, and there was no trail. The Utes went back 
and forth through there. I could go through where any Ute 
could, so I saddled up and struck out and I made it through to 
my mother’s home in eight days. And then I come back. 

“A few years later two men from New York City come to my 
place and says, ‘We are hunting a man that can take us through 
to the Nevada line. We want to build a railroad.’ And I says, 
‘I am the only one that’s been through that country from here, 
and I don’t think I want to tackle it again.’ 

“But with their finance and their persuasion, three days later 
I led out my pack mules and away we went. They knew soon 
after we got started that I had just returned from my mission, 
and they called me their preacher-guide. 

“We got up in the bottom of the Henry Mountains and they 
wanted to leave the route that I had used in going to see my 
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mother, and go ’way south, and I positively objected. ‘No water 
in there fit to drink, and it’s too hot, and I don’t know the coun- 
try. We might get down in there and choke to death.’ They said, 
‘Are you going to show a yellow streak?’ I said, “You never did 
know a Mormon to show a yellow streak, and if you want to go 
I'll tackle it.’ So we filled our water bags and struck out down 
the mountain through Frog Hollow Canyon. We was without 
water two days and nights. It was gone the first day. The morn- 
ing of the third day we found some water and we were so 
thirsty that we just laid down to it and drank all we could, and in 
less than fifteen minutes we were the sickest three men that ever 
lived and breathed. That water was nothing but physic of the 
worst kind. And we went on as fast as we could. We couldn’t 
ride but we led our horses, and went on to the foot of what we 
called the Pocket Fold, and then we tied the horses up. We 
didn’t have strength to unpack them, and we laid down under 
a tree expecting soon to die. There was no other thought but 
we were praying as hard as we could pray. They were praying 
men as well as myself. 

“All of a sudden I heard a little noise that sounded like some- 
thing said, ‘kanab.’ And I says to myself, ‘Crows are coming 
for our eyes and we are not yet dead.’ I heard it the second 
time. Then I took my hat off from over my eyes and looked up 
into the rocks and I see a little twig of a green tree wiggle. Now, 
mind you, there wasn’t a breath of air stirring, yet that little twig 
wiggled, and then I heard that noise again, and I says to myself, 
‘A frog and water!’ 

“It took me about thirty minutes to crawl up there on my 
hands and knees. I was too weak to walk. And I got up there 
and as my head showed over the horizon I seen a big green-back 
frog jump off into the water and swim away. 

“TI filled my old hat full of water and drank it and filled it 
again and drank all I could. Then I slid down on the seat of my 
pants to where my men were with my hat full of water. After 
two hours we was able to get us something to eat and we was 
saved from utter destruction.” 14 
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Every kind of physical danger is claimed to have been ar- 
rested for the Latter-day Saint, either by the direct interposition 
of divine providence, by answer to prayer, or by the promptings 
of the still small voice. An elder staying in a hostile community 
wanted to walk outside his room to get some fresh air. As he 
touched the doorknob an audible voice told him: “Go back.” 
He withdrew, mindful of the scripture which says that if you 
give heed to the prompting of the Spirit you shall be warned and 
forewarned of all approaching danger. The next morning when 
he opened his door a dozen hickory withes fell into the room and 
he found that a score of mobocrats, headed by a minister, had 
been there ready to beat and tar and feather him.'” 


During the expulsion of the Mormons from Missouri a family 
of Saints stopped for the night at Haun’s Mill. When the still 
small voice prompted them to go on, they hooked up their oxen 
and traveled farther. That very night the pitiful massacre de- 
scribed earlier in this work took place.1* When the men of Zion’s 
Camp were en route from Ohio to Missouri they passed through 
a village where the people tried to count them. But the Lord so 
multiplied their number in the eyes of the villagers that although 
there were in reality only one hundred and thirty men, between 
five hundred and one thousand were claimed to have been actu- 
ally counted.1* 


Songs of birds and the purple rays of dawn had just heralded 
a beautiful Sunday morning in the Mormon settlement at 
Colonia Juarez in Old Mexico when there was heard the rhyth- 
mical and nervous clatter of a horse’s hoofs. There was a rap on 
a door, a shuffling of barefoot steps on a dirt floor, and a whis- 
per: “It’s Pancho Villa! He’s coming to sack the village!” 

The pastoral serenity was broken by shouts of warning, cries 
of fear, and prayers for deliverance. Women hid their babies 
under brush in the river bottom. Men grabbed guns and hastened 
to the summits of the hills that guarded the approaches to the 
village. The aged and the defenseless crouched in cellars. Then 
there was silence. 
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Several hours later the Saints crept from hiding and assembled 
in their house of worship, where they sang more fervently than 
ever: 


Why should we mourn, or think our lot is hard? 
Tis not so; all is right! 

Why should we think to earn a great reward, 
If we now shun the fight? 


Gird up your loins, fresh courage take, 
Our God will never us forsake; 

And soon we'll have this truth to tell, 
All is well! All is well! 


Years afterwards the Saints learned why the fearful Pancho 
had turned away from Colonia Juarez. President Bentley of the 
Mormon mission in Mexico was making a tour of the state of 
Chihuahua. When Villa heard that President Bentley was in the 
province he invited him to be his guest. Nine days they spent 
together, and during that time the mission president gained a 
greater testimony of the divine providence of the Lord than he 
had ever before enjoyed. 

“General Villa,” he asked, “‘why is it that you didn’t come and 
destroy the Mormon settlements as you had promised to do 
when you were returning from your campaign in New Mexico?” 

“Senor Bentley,” he began, “that is one thing that I have never 
been able to understand myself. As I came to the first of those 
colonies I saw a village in flames. Every house was ablaze, and 
so I turned to my men and gave the order to march away. And 
they complained because I had promised them a day of rest and 
pillage before going on. And I was angry and shouted to them, 
‘Can’t you see that the village is in flames?’ And they looked at 
the village and then inquiringly at me as if to say that I was mad. 
And that made me so angry that I gave orders for them to pro- 
ceed or be shot. And so we went on our way. When finally I 
realized that I was the only one who had seen the flames, so that 
I must have been mistaken, it was too late to go back.” 
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Following the arrival of General Johnston’s troops in Utah, 
the Mormons at Ogden flaunted their indignation by flying the 
United States flag at half-mast. Troops came and reprisals were 
threatened. Then the rumor went around that despite everything 
the flag would be flown at half-mast over Ogden on the Fourth 
of July. The army set up its artillery around the city and threat- 
ened to blow the settlement to kingdom come if the sovereignty 
of the United States were thus reviled. But late in the afternoon 
of July 3 word was received that the President of the United 
States had been shot. On the following day, in Ogden and the 
rest of the Territory of Utah, the United States flag was hoisted 
at half-mast on every flagpole, as it was throughout the country. 
If Mormons walked below and looked up at the national stand- 
ard, it was not with thoughts of mourning but with gratitude 
that Almighty God should provide a way for them to express 
their indignation.* 16 


Private Smith felt better, when in the trenches, if he had time 
to take an Improvement Era—published monthly by the Mor- 
mon church—from the pocket over his heart and read its sus- 
taining promises. Carefully he would refold it, put it back in the 
pocket reserved for it alone, and go into battle with courage and 
trust. In the assault on Merzig a bullet hit him in the chest and 
knocked him more than ten feet. Later, in the hospital, a slug 
was removed from the lining of his heart. Its velocity had been 
decreased just enough as it passed through the precious Era that 
it failed to penetrate his vital organ.1* 


Elder Elias Morris’ wife had decided to accompany a caravan 
of Saints from Cedar City to the April conference in Salt Lake 
City, where she could meet her husband, who was returning 
from a mission in Wales. To the last day she had waited, but 
only one of her horses had come down from the hills where 
* Martin Van Buren died July 24, 1862, at Kinderhook, N. Y. How 


news got to Utah on the afternoon of July 3 only a folktale can explain. 
Moreover, he died a natural death. 
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they had been put to winter. When the caravan was one day’s 
journey out of Cedar City, Sister Morris managed to borrow a 
slightly lame horse from a neighbor, and so, accompanied by 
a brother of her husband and her two children, she set out with a 
prayer in her heart that they might overtake the caravan before 
it left Beaver. Indians were numerous in 1869 and often galloped 
down from the mountains to attack a lone wagon, loot its goods, 
and scalp its occupants. 

The first night they camped at Red Creek, where friends ad- 
vised them not to go on alone, for two men had just been killed. 
They knelt in family prayer and rose with the assurance that no 
harm would befall them if they went on their way. By two 
o’clock on the following afternoon the borrowed horse was so 
lame that he could go no farther. They. were miles from assist- 
ance. There was nothing to do but wait until some helpful trav- 
eler might pass by. The children had been put to bed in the 
wagon box. As they looked up at the first stars of night they saw 
the silhouette of their mother stiffen and heard her voice whis- 
per: “Isn’t that something white coming over there on the hori- 
zon?” They scarcely heard their uncle’s solemn “yes” above the 
noise he made as he lifted his rifle to his side, loaded it, and 
placed it across his lap. There were a few moments of silence 
and then: “Could it be some animal?” “No, Mary, there’s no 
place it could find water in twenty-five miles!” “It’s coming 
closer!” “Yes, Mary, it is.” 

But it was an animal—a beautiful horse with harness marks 
on its white skin. It walked up to their wagon and allowed the 
harness of the crippled animal to be placed on its back, and 
then pulled them into Beaver. Although all the horses were 
locked in the corral together, when they came out to feed and 
water them the next morning the white horse was gone. Ever 
since, it has been a family belief that this was a phantom stallion 
sent by the Lord to deliver them in their hour of need.1® 


William Carter had left his wife Harriet alone with their tiny 
children at their isolated cabin on the southern slopes of Pine 
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Mountain. The nightly chores had been done and the animals 
and babies were bedded down for the night. Harriet herself had 
just fallen asleep when she was awakened by a terrible commo- 
tion coming from the direction of the corral. Amidst the bellow- 
ing of cows and bawling of calves Harriet struck a light, dressed, 
and unbolted the cabin door, intending to go out and see what 
was the matter. The door refused to open. She gave it some 
hearty jerks and was amazed that it would not budge. Mean- 
while the excited cries of the animals died down to an occa- 
sional snort of fear, and finally ceased altogether, so Harriet 
went back to bed. Next morning the door opened instantly. In 
the corral she found the remains of a freshly slain calf and 
cougar tracks all about the farmyard.” 


“Get up and move your carriage!” Out of the stillness of the 
night these words beat upon the eardrums of Wilford Woodruff. 
Wilford knew that tone from a lifetime of experience. It was the 
still, small voice of the Holy Spirit that had guided him in all of 
his journeys. 

He awakened his wife. “I must get up and move the carriage!” 
“What for?” “I don’t know, only the Spirit has told me to do so.” 

Away strode Wilford into the Indiana night. He harnessed his 
mules, brought them back to the wagon where his wife and chil- 
dren were sleeping, hooked them up, and dragged his wagon 
from its location in the barnyard to a spot near the house. Then 
he unhooked, unharnessed, and tied the team to an oak tree 
about a hundred yards distant, and went back to bed. 

The still small voice rang out more unmistakably than before: 
“Go and move your mules away from that oak tree!” Obediently 
Wilford dressed, took his mules and tied them in a hickory grove 
at a safe distance from the oak tree, and again went back to bed. 
Less than thirty minutes later a tornado struck the oak tree 
where the mules had been tied, uprooted it, carried it a hundred 
yards through the air, and laid it in the barnyard at the exact 
spot where Wilford’s wagon had stood. 

The next morning he measured the oak tree and found it to 
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be five feet in circumference. It had fallen within a foot of 
Brother Dominicus Carter’s wagon but had not harmed it.?° 


When He so wills, God may provide for the journey of the 
soul to heaven by appropriate acts of one holding the higher 
priesthood. The “prayer for release of the spirit” is a Mormon 
ritual resorted to only in the most critical circumstances. When 
all hope for a healing miracle has been abandoned, and when the 
suffering individual is in extreme pain, it is thought to be an act 
of charity to pray for the release of his spirit from the agonies 
of the flesh. 


A young man who was very ill and very devout wanted his 
father, an elder whose testimony had grown dim, to release him. 
The father refused to perform the ceremony because he no 
longer believed in prayer. “Will you release me if I prove to you 
that prayers are answered?” pleaded the son. When the father 
agreed, the young man took a piece of paper and wrote upon it 
the name of a neighbor and the time of day. Then he showed 
it to the family assembled around him and asked them to pray 
that the neighbor would come to assist in the ceremony. They 
knelt in a circle around his hospital bed and prayed for the 
neighbor to come. Exactly eleven minutes later the neighbor 
entered the hospital room and asked why they had sent for him. 
At the moment of their prayer, while eating supper, he had felt 
a sudden compulsion to go to the hospital and had done so 
without finishing his meal. 

“Now do you believe in prayer?” inquired the son. The father 
answered: “I don’t believe in it; I know it!” They prayed for 
the release of the spirit and the young man departed this life.?+ 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Spirit World 


ILFORD WOODRUFF, fourth Prophet, Seer and Revelator of 

the Latter-day Saints Church, closes his journal with a tes- 
timony to the infinite number of good and evil spirits at large 
among men: 


The Lord has said by revelation that Lucifer . . . rebelled against 
God, and drew away one-third part of the hosts of heaven... 

How many were cast out of heaven down to the earth? .. . It 
has generally been conceded that there are about 1,000,000,000 
persons on the earth at atime. . . . It is also said that a generation 
passes off the earth every thirty-three and one-third years, making: 
three generations in a century, which would be 3,000,000,000 in 
one hundred years. Multiply this by ten and it will make 30,000,-. 
000,000 in 1,000 years. Multiply again by seven and it will make: 
210,000,000,000 in 7,000 years. ... 

. we will suppose that there were 100,000,000,000 of fallen 
spirits sent down from heaven to earth, and that there are 1,000,- 
000,000 of inhabitants upon the face of the earth today, that would 
make one hundred evil spirits to every man, woman and child living 
on the earth; and the whole mission and labor of these spirits is to’ 
lead all the children of men to do evil and to effect their destruction. 

Now, I want all our boys and girls to reflect upon this, and to see 
what danger they are in, and the warfare they have to pass through.' 
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Despite the ominous implications of President Woodruff’s 
speculation, the faith of the Mormon is an optimistic one—he 
may believe that the air is crowded with evil spirits, but there 
is a corrective for this in his deep conviction that through the 
powers of the holy priesthood, through the whisperings of the 
still small voice, and through the guidance of the myriads of 
good spirits who volunteer their services as guardian angels, his 
path to godliness may be swept clean and he may proceed along 
it unharmed. 

The spirit through confinement in an earthly tabernacle is 
not thereby deprived of its powers of communication with the 
personages of that eternity whence it came and to which it shall 
return. Through dreams, visions, visitations, and revelations, 
through communion with the spirits of deceased relatives, it 
defies the fetters of the flesh and proceeds on fantastic adven- 
tures. 


A devout sister had served for years as an officer in the 
Relief Society. At last she felt that it was time for a younger 
woman to relieve her of her heavy duties. She met a member of 
the general board and asked whether she should request to be 
released. “You'd better go ask the Lord in prayer!” was the 
discreet reply of her superior. 

The good sister prayed for two weeks, then one morning she 
awakened at exactly one o’clock to hear a voice announcing: 
“T am your spirit guide: listen to what I say and repeat it back 
to me so that you shall never forget it. ‘If you would be wise 
seek ye knowledge from the best books, lest the night cometh 
too quickly, and the night is death.’ ” Like an obedient child she 
repeated the proverb and the guide withdrew. 

On the second night she was awakened at exactly the same 
time by her guide. This time he had the good sister commit to 
memory: “As the dew covereth the earth in the early morn, 
so shall the spirit of God when his children have learned obedi- 
ence.7; 

She pondered the wonderful and mysterious inner meaning 
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that these proverbs might have. On the third night they so com- 
pletely occupied her mind that she scarcely slept at all. On the 
stroke of one, as before, she heard the familiar voice of the spirit 
guide beseeching her to imprint indelibly in her memory the 
following: “Search you not in the rolling seas and far beyond 
the stars, for God’s noblest work is among the souls of men.” 
Never again did the good sister ask to be relieved of her 
duties, for her spirit guide had taught her that the glory and 
happiness of life are in the search for spiritual knowledge, the 
omnipresent goodness of God, and in service to fellow men.? 


A thirteen-year-old boy of Methodist upbringing who lived 
in Ohio dreamed that he saw an old man coming toward him, a 
kind of beggar-patriarch dressed in sackcloth and carrying a staff. 
“Wesley, I am Peter,” he said. He took the boy by the hand and 
led him away to the city of Rome and showed him the Emperor 
Nero. Wesley beheld the corrupt life of the scandalous Nero 
and his family, whose tree had five branches. And he saw that 
Nero had three maimed children, for the first was born without 
a face, the second without a head, the third with two heads. 

Wesley was greatly disturbed by this dream. As time passed, 
however, he had other visions and dreams until the meaning of 
the original became clear to him. The corrupt emperor repre- 
sented the corruption of the Catholic church. The five branches 
were the five factions into which this church had been divided. 
The children represented the Protestant churches, for some of 
them lack a face, some a head, and some have two heads. Later, 
Wesley believed that he had received a testimony to the basic 
Mormon doctrine of the great apostasy, although at the time he 
had not yet heard of it. At nineteen he became an elder and 
spent every moment that was not taken up by his college studies 
doing local missionary work for the Mormon church.? 


Little Bryant Stevens had fractured his arm. As a result, lock- 
jaw had set in, and for several days his spirit hovered near 
death’s door. The night before Bryant died one of the attending 
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elders fell asleep in the room with the little boy. He dreamed that 
he and three elders went on a journey to a distant and beautiful 
country. All the while they seemed to be searching for something 
—they didn’t know exactly what. 

Finally they came to a building so magnificent that they recog- 
nized it at once as the temple of the Lord, although workmen 
were still in the process of constructing it. The elders watched 
them raise and lay in place great cubes of opaque white granite, 
and they noticed in the white outer wall beside the mighty arched 
doorway a monogram with the letter B, which seemed to have 
been freshly set in the white stone. This was what they had come 
for! They reached up and tried to remove the monogram but 
they could not. Then a workman clothed in white robes ap- 
proached them, saying: “You mustn’t remove it. It has been set 
here by order of the Master, as an ornament to this temple.” 

The elders excused themselves and wandered around the 
great structure, through its splendid inner chambers, and then 
came out and tried to remove the monogram a second time. As 
kindly as before, the white-robed workman reminded them that 
they must not remove the temple ornament. When they returned 
a third time to take it away, a voice like a trumpet resounded 
from the top of the building, saying: “Brother Stewart, you must 
go back; your wish cannot be granted.” 

When the elder awoke he felt impressed that this child—so 
choice a spirit, as indicated by his dream—should be ordained 
to the Melchizedek priesthood. Others of the attendant elders 
had the same thought. Shortly after this signal honor was con- 
ferred upon little Bryant he sank into a peaceful sleep from 
which he never awoke.* 


A farmer, standing in white robes and ceremonial apron in a 
temple, told of his unique mystical experience: 

“Men of science from the big universities and museums had 
hired me to dig into Indian burial grounds to uncover pottery 
and other things. I often wondered as I saw all them bones scat- 
tered ’round about how they could all be untangled and assem- 
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bled and really and truly resurrected. I never really doubted 
they'd be a genuine resurrection but I sure wondered how it 
could be. 

“Well, I rented a piece of ground to plant corn on and it had 
been cleared but never plowed before. As I was plowing it I 
turned up remnants of old Indian buildings and I saw I was 
a-disturbing several burials. In about the middle of the patch 
the plowshare turns out a complete set of bones of a child ’bout 
nine or ten years old. Them bones was in bad shape but they 
was all present. 

“So I calls ‘whoa’ to the horses and turns ’round and looks 
about two minutes at them bones. And right before my eyes they 
moved together and took on a fresh bone color. And then I 
seed the marrow and the sinews and muscles and joints and 
juices of the body all come together and the skin come and 
cover it. And so right there in the furrow I saw a-laying on its 
side the beautiful body of a young girl with black hair parted in 
the middle. And just as she stood up I saw a white dress come 
across her shoulders and she was so pretty that I got off the 
plow and reached to take her in my arms. And when I did that, 
by jove, she wasn’t there no more! 

“You know, for years I’ve pondered and prayed for an expla- 
nation as to why I was permitted to witness such a beautiful 
resurrection. And at last I’ve decided it must be this way. 
Course I ain’t a-saying it’s really so, but this is how I explained 
it to myself and so put my mind at rest. 

“That little girl had been put in a shallow grave ’cause it was 
winter and the ground was frozen or else maybe they didn’t 
have no tools to dig in the hard ground with. Well, her grieving 
mother begins to think how she’d be eaten up by the first coyote 
that comes along. And just to set her poor broken heart to rest 
a man having the priesthood comes and tells her not to worry 
none about it ’cause the first time that her sweet little body was 
disturbed in any way she would be resurrected. And I allowed 
nothing had ever touched that innocent little girl ’til my plow- 
share came along and dug her up.” ® 
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Dreams are interpreted most generally as forewarnings of 
ominous happenings, usually death. A Saint dreamed that a 
spear-shaped cloud stayed in the sky a week. Then she was nurs- 
ing an eagle and three drops of blood dropped in her hand. This 
was taken as a premonition of the death of her six-month-old 
child. Another took her dream of losing two teeth tied together 
with gray hair as an omen of the death of her sister—which 
took place the following day. The sister died in childbirth; the 
child died with her. When her deceased husband appeared in a 
dream and told her that her house would be ready in the spring 
she took it as an omen of her own death. She died the following 
April.? Another lady dreamed that her husband’s deceased first 
wife came to borrow an alarm clock. This was taken as an omen 
of her husband’s death.® Another dreamed that neighbors came 
to borrow meat and found it burned. She took this as an omen 
of the death of her five-year-old daughter—who was burned to 
death on the third day following her dream.? 

In another case, a woman dreamed that she was at her sister’s 
home in Montana when a black dog tried to jump through the 
window. A week later she got word that the sister’s child had 
been accidentally shot and killed and that at the instant of the 
accident a black dog had run around the house and jumped 
against a window pane. More intricate still is the dream of the 
Same woman in which she saw a brood of chicks on the railroad 
track. She asked her husband to help drive them off, but he 
refused. When she tried to drive them off by herself a snake and 
an eagle prevented her. She took this dream to be an omen of 
the accidental death of her two children, who were run over by 
an automobile near the site of her dream and whose father had 
taken no responsibility of parenthood.!° 


Steve had moved from Ohio to Missouri with the Saints. He 
loved to hunt, and one day he dreamed that he was stalking a 
deer. He finally got in an advantageous position, and at the very 
instant that he shot he heard a beautiful girlish voice singing in 
the stillness of the woods, “Ye Slumbering Mountains.” In his 
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dream a voice seemed to tell him that the singer was to become 
his wife. 

Some days later, when the dream had gone almost completely 
from his consciousness, he did go hunting. He came upon a 
beautiful doe and stalked her to the top of a low ridge where 
she stopped, her silhouette outlined against the white clouds 
above. He fired, and at that very instant the details of his dream 
surged into his mind. The words of his favorite hymn were in 
effect echoing through the woodland, and he sat on the stump of 
a tree and listened to the very end. So overcome was he by the 
striking parallelism between his dream and its re-enactment that 
he went home without even picking up his kill. 

A short time later his parents took him to meet a family of 
Saints who had just purchased a farm nearby. He had not con- 
versed long with their daughter Jessica before he noted a simi- 
larity between her voice and the voice heard on his hunting 
adventure. “Do you know, by chance, ‘Ye Slumbering Moun- 
tains’?” “Why yes,” she answered, “I sing it often.” Steve 
flushed. “It’s my favorite! Will you sing it for me?” 

One chorus was sufficient for the lovely Jessica to sing her 
way into the heart of her life companion." 


Legends have sprung up about how the construction of almost 
every one of the temples has been accompanied by the miracu- 
lous providence of the Lord, and with satanic opposition. The 
Prophet Joseph affirmed in divine revelation that the ground on 
which the temple at Far West, Missouri, was to be built was 
holy, that the Saints should build it according to the plan that 
the Lord should reveal to Joseph, else He would not accept it.” 
The devil appeared to a laborer at the Nauvoo temple, offering 
him higher wages if he would cease working there.'* It is a 
common belief that the destruction of the Nauvoo temple was 
an act of God designed to keep the Gentiles from using it for 
some vulgar purpose. 

The temples themselves are considered holy structures 
‘uniquely suitable for the apparition of heavenly beings, deceased 
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prophets, and apostles, and for the manifestation of God’s 
power via healings, miracles, and the gift of tongues. A prayer 
while facing the temple is said to have removed obstacles that 
prevented an author from publishing his book.° There is a com- 
mon belief that infections cannot be contracted in the baptismal 
fonts of the temples.1® Polygamists took refuge in temples from 
Federal agents. In one case where the “infidel” deputies dis- 
regarded the sacred nature of the temple in order to make their 
arrests, they were caused to pass right beside the “cohabs” with- 
out seeing them.17 A much patronized peepstone lady of Logan, 
Utah, found her precious instrument in the excavation made for 
the temple, having told the workmen exactly where to dig to 
find it.1® It is said that at one time a halo was seen about the 
Salt Lake temple.19 When the late President Heber J. Grant 
died, a devout Saint is reported to have exclaimed: “My! This 
must mean the end of the world! There is room for only seven 
portraits of presidents in the temple, and President Grant’s will 
make the seventh!” 7° 

Elijah, Moses, and other celestial and apostolic personages 
reportedly have appeared in the temple at Kirtland, Ohio.?! The 
stories of visitations that have occurred in the temples of the 
West are no less impressive. A halo is said to have appeared 
around the head of President Joseph F. Smith during the dedi- 
catory services for the Salt Lake temple,”? and at the first gen- 
eral conference in the new tabernacle, which was dedicated on 
April 6, 1852, there were manifestations of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, speaking in tongues and the interpretation thereof.?? 
When the Manti temple was dedicated, Saints testified that they 
heard heavenly voices and saw the spirits of Brigham Young, 
John Taylor, Jedediah M. Grant, and others, and that some of 
the speakers were surrounded with halos of heavenly light.?4 
Wilford Woodruff tells that all the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence came to him on two consecutive nights in the 
St. George temple and pleaded with him to have temple rites 
performed vicariously for them. Baptisms were performed for 
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them, for Columbus, and for all the deceased presidents of the 
United States, except two.”5 


This story is told about Sister Amanda Wilcox: Amanda met 
Heber C. Kimball in front of his home on North Main Street in 
Salt Lake City. He was in a prophetic mood and described every 
detail of the city-to-be, the new buildings to be erected, their 
location, size, etc. He seemed carried away by a vision as he 
described a beautiful city where there was then but a frontier 
town. “Next comes the temple,” he said. “What do you expect 
to see there?” The good sister said she expected to see the Savior 
and Joseph and Hyrum Smith. 

Then he asked her if she had ever seen the temple that was to 
be completed there. When Sister Amanda said that she had not, 
the first counselor to President Young placed his hand upon her 
shoulder and there arose before her eyes a vision of the Salt 
Lake temple and she exclaimed, “Oh, how white and beautiful!” 
As soon as he removed his hand the image was gone. 

Then he prophesied that the Saints would be tried and tested, 
but that as soon as the temple roof was on, things would be bet- 
ter, for the devil would be shut out. “The prayers of the Saints 
will be heard, and the sick will be taken there to be healed while 
vicarious work for the dead goes on day and night. On the third 
day ot the dedication services, Sister Amanda, if you will come 
to this very spot, you'll hear a mighty voice cry out, ‘All is 
well!’ ” 

“I attended the services on the third day,” testified Amanda, 
“and went to the designated spot, and heard the voice, repeated 
faree times.” *° 


Another story concerns Apostle Marriner W. Merrill, presi- 
dent of the Logan temple. One day he looked out of his temple 
office window and saw a company of people coming up the hill. 
There were men on horseback, people in miscellaneous car- 
riages, and some who were walking. He was surprised, for he 
had not expected a company of this size on that particular day 
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and it annoyed him to see them tie their animals under the lovely 
shade trees and take possession of the sacred grounds as if they 
were in some public park. 

Presently a stranger entered his office unannounced. Apostle 
Merrill was somewhat curt with him. “Who are you and who 
are these people who have come up and taken possession of the 
temple grounds unannounced?” “JI am Satan,” came the forth- 
right reply, “and these are my people.” With apostolic courage 
the temple president asked: “What do you want? Why have you 
come here?” And Satan answered: “I don’t like the work that is 
going on in this temple and feel that it should be discontinued. 
Will you stop it?” 

When the apostle had informed the Prince of Hades that the 
work would go on despite his objections, Satan replied: “I will 
tell you what I propose to do. I will take these people, my fol- 
lowers, and distribute them throughout this temple district, and 
will instruct them to whisper in the ears of the people, persuad- 
ing them not to go to the temple, and thus bring about a cessa- 
tion of your work.” The apostle testified that for some time 
thereafter a spirit of indifference seemed to take possession of 
the people, and the work lagged.?7 


Most of the instances reported in Mormonia of visitations 
from deceased persons pertain to the vicarious temple rites that 
must be performed by their living descendants before they may 
proceed along the paths of eternal glory and progress. In the 
temple in Alberta, Canada, a Saint recorded for sealing in the 
family bond only two sons. A voice, that of a deceased daughter, 
was heard requesting that she be included.?® A woman had a 
visitation during World War II from her son who was overseas. 
He requested that his temple work be done for him. On the 
following day she received word from the War Department of 
his death on the battlefield.?9 


Especially numerous are the stories of deceased ancestors 
who have returned to the temples to express appreciation for 
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the vicarious work that is being done for them. These stories are 
so prevalent as to indicate a belief that the deceased are present 
in spirit whenever essential rites are being performed in their 
behalf. In the St. George temple a group of female spirits was 
seen watching the vicarious baptisms. Their countenances seemed 
to express joy and relief, as if they had waited long and impa- 
tiently for this indispensable ordinance. When a boy was being 
baptized vicariously for deceased relatives a man came and sat 
beside him. He stayed until the baptism and confirmation were 
completed and then disappeared. After Apostle Merrill had 
done the temple work for his father, he appeared and gave his 
son a blessing. 

A worker was riding by the cemetery at Ephraim, Utah, 
en route to the temple at Manti, when he was accosted by a 
large group of spirits, one of whom urged him to hurry their 
vicarious work. The horseman replied that he had done the 
work for all the ancestors for whom he had been able to get any 
record, and that he was now doing work for a friend. The spirit 
then advised him that a new genealogical record had just arrived 
at the temple and that he could resume work for his own 
lineage.®° 


A Welsh aristocrat spent so much of his time racing, hunting 
foxes, and gambling that his wife prayed that he might lose his 
money so that he would spend more of his time at home. One 
day he came home and told her that the family fortune was 
gone. Secretly she thanked God for having answered her prayer. 
About that time they heard the elders preaching the restored 
gospel. They were converted, and eventually emigrated to south- 
ern Utah, accompanied by one daughter. 

They journeyed to the temple and they had all their seal- 
ings and other rites performed, and were encamped half-way 
home, since it was a two-day journey. That night the daughter 
had a strange dream. She was back in the Old Country and had 
been sent by her mother to get something at the store. She had 
cut across fields to make time, for it was nearly dark and she 
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had to climb several stiles. In one of the fields a little girl came 
to her crying. When she asked what the trouble was the child 
remained silent but pulled back her hair, revealing on one side 
of her head a deformed ear. Three times the little girl ap- 
proached, and three times she revealed her deformity. 

When the daughter told this strange dream to her parents, 
they cast knowing glances at each other, and the wife addressed 
her husband grimly: “You know who that child is, and so do I!” 
Then painfully they explained to their daughter—a mature wom- 
an now—that this child with the deformed ear was her half- 
sister, the illegitimate daughter of her father, whom they had left 
behind in Wales. They returned to the temple and had this poor 
deformed spirit sealed to them for time and eternity.** 


Grandpa sat off in a corner all evening while the large family 
sang songs, played music, and enjoyed themselves. When the 
entertainment lagged a bit, one of the children said: “Well, 
Grandpa, it’s your turn to say something.” And the old man 
began: 

“TI want to insist and urge you all to rush your temple work. 
I want to tell you an experience that I had years ago. I was out 
in the field plowing and I stooped over to scrape the mud off the 
plowshare and when I raised up there was a man standing by 
me with a long white beard, and I said, ‘Who are you and what 
do you want?’ And he told me that he was Daniel Webster and 
asked me to do his temple work. I trembled, I cried, and I 
promised. He vanished. I was out away from the road. I looked. 
I couldn’t see him nowhere. I was so overcome I couldn’t go 
on and plow no more, and I went home, put my horses in the 
barn, went in and told my wife. She says, ‘Oh, Pa, I think you 
stooped over and was a little dizzy!’ ‘No,’ I says, ‘I seen him 
just as plain as I see you.’ 

“So, time went on and I studied it over and I wondered how 
could I do his temple work. I didn’t know anything about his 
records or where they could be found. I didn’t know what to do. 
More than a year went by. One day it was raining. I couldn’t 
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work in the field and my wife turned and she says, ‘I wish you’d 
go out and climb up on the house when it quits raining and saw 
that apple tree limb off. It brushes back and forth, back and 
forth, and it makes me nervous.’ 

“So I did. I went out and sawed the apple tree limb off and 
threw it out in the currant bushes. Then I thought, ‘I mustn’t 
leave the limb there!’ So I went to pick up the limb out of the 
bushes and when I raised up I saw the same man. And he told 
me again, “You didn’t keep your promise!’ And I says, “Where 
will I find those records?’ He says to go to Otis Terry’s place on 
Provo bench. So I promised again. I lost no time. I went and 
hooked up my team, my wife got into the wagon with me and I 
drove to Provo and I talked to them and told them what I had 
come for. They says, “Ihere’s some old trunks in the basement. 
We'll go and look ’em through.’ Within two hours I had all 
those temple records complete. 

“I drove back home saying to your grandma, “‘We’ll go straight 
to the Manti temple. We’ll lose no time.’ And she said, “Well, 
we can’t, Pa. I’ve got to cook up a little something to take!’ 
So while my wife was cooking I laid down on the couch. Then 
she called me and says, ‘Pa, everything’s ready now to go.’ 
When I went to raise up I was helpless. I couldn’t raise. I cried 
—it come to my mind at once—'It’s a trick of the devil.’ So I 
called to my wife and told her to go to the nearest neighbor and 
get him to come and hook up the team to the wagon and drive 
up to the porch. I still remained helpless. The man drove up and 
helped me into the wagon. I reached to take the lines out of his 
hands and I couldn’t. I had no use of my hands. Ma drove the 
team ’til we got to Manti and that terrible paralyzed feeling 
never left me till I went into the temple. We stayed right there 
until we finished the work for the whole Daniel Webster line 
and I saw every one of them march through one door and out 
the other as fast as we did the work.” ” 


In many communities one encounters persons, more fanatical 
on the point of genealogy and temple work than others, who 
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claim that they have traced their lineage back to Adam, though 
none have as yet gone back any farther. Some skeptic may have 
the inner thought, “Back to Adam who?” but he seldom has the 
courage to express it openly. One Saint wrote to a distant rela- 
tive in Scotland asking him to trace the family genealogy for a 
fee. The answer to his proposal was allegorical: “Once a man 
paid a lawyer a thousand pounds to trace his genealogy; then 
later he paid him two thousand not to talk about his findings.” 3* 


Brother Pomeroy was puzzled when he saw in a footnote to 
the family history the name of Richimir II, descendant of An- 
tenor, King of the Cimmarians. He performed vicarious bap- 
tisms for them and listed them in the family record with several 
blank lines between. Later he sent some genealogical queries to 
one Elisha Loomis, a “professor of mathematics in the high 
school of Cleveland, Ohio, and genealogist of national fame.” 
The scholar sent back the query with a note scrawled on the 
back of one of the sheets giving the Pomeroy line of ancestry 
from the father of Richimir II, Clodimir III, forty-ninth great- 
great-grandfather of the Saint in question, all the way back for 
thirty-four generations to “Antenor, King of the Cimmarians, 
who lived on the Black Sea, and who died 443 B.C.” Professor 
Loomis had made this discovery in the Widener Library, Har- 
vard University, in a volume by Professor James Anderson, 
Royal Genealogies, 2nd Edition, 1776. 

The record was later verified and set down in the Pomeroy 
family history, and vicarious baptisms were performed for all 
at the Salt Lake temple on April 9, 1927. Just at this time the 
Mesa, Arizona, temple was completed and Brother Pomeroy 
was called to the position of doorkeeper. This gave him and his 
wife an excellent opportunity to perform all the vicarious seal- 
ings and anointings necessary for the salvation of Richimir II’s 
entire line. Since this was the longest ancestral line ever pre- 
sented at the temple there were some doubts as to its authen- 
ticity and the Pomeroys were made the subject of innuendo 
because of it. 
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Satisfied in his own mind that his data were correct, Brother 
Pomeroy prayed that in some way there might be confirmation 
of it so that the tongues of doubters might be silenced and that 
he might have absolute assurance that all the rites that he was 
then carrying out might not be in vain. On the day that the vicari- 
ous marriage for time and eternity of Richimir II and his wife, 
Nastilla, was to take place, Brother Pomeroy was designated to 
officiate, so another couple volunteered to represent the royal 
consorts. As Brother Pomeroy sat by the door of the sealing 
room acting as a witness, and just as the ceremony had com- 
menced, he looked up and “visualized” a tall brawny personage 
with piercing eyes, heavy eyebrows, and high cheek bones. A 
gray beard covered his chest. Brother Pomeroy was overcome 
with joy to receive a vision confirming the authenticity of his 
line, but he feared to speak of it lest he might lay himself open 
to further ridicule. 

After the ceremony the man who had acted as proxy for 
Richimir II hastened to Brother Pomeroy, requesting all possible 
information about this personage, stating that he wanted it 
for his journal. “I expect you wonder, Brother Pomeroy, why I 
am so eager for this information. You see your ancestor was 
present when the ceremony was being performed.” Subsequently 
the temple president, the proxy for Queen Nastilla, and other 
witnesses all testified that they too had “visualized” the royal 
personages. 

In this way Brother Pomeroy gained a testimony to the 
authenticity of his entire ancestral line back eighty-three genera- 
tions to Aesyeges and Cleomaestra, father and mother of Ante- 
nor, King of the Cimmarians, who died in 443 B.C.*4 


Previous reference has been made to the sacred undergar- 
ments worn by adult Mormons. To the orthodox, these garments 
are a protection from bodily injury and satanic deception. Until 
relatively recent days it was a firm belief that one should never 
entirely remove this clothing: while bathing one should keep at 
least an arm or a foot inserted; while changing from one set to 
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another one should put one limb in the clean article before the 
last limb was removed from the soiled one.?° 

Frequently told stories concern the miraculous protection that 
the sacred underwear has afforded. In war, shrapnel and slugs 
have penetrated the outer clothing but failed to penetrate the 
garments. When a Saint was caught in a treacherous snowslide 
all his clothing save the garments was torn to shreds. In southern 
Utah, when Indians made a raid on some Mormons and killed 
them, the corpses that wore sacred garments were unmolested; 
the others were scalped.* °° 


Stories of the return from the dead abound in Mormonia and 
confirm the belief of the folk that the souls of their loved ones 
live on in the felicity of the hereafter as Joseph Smith’s theology 
promises. Deceased leaders of the church return periodically to 
give counsel and consolation.%7 


The elders had assembled to lay hands upon a brother who 
was at death’s door. Now, the afflicted had had throughout his 
life the annoying habit of repeating back for verification every 
word that was spoken to him—a fact which was of the greatest 
importance to the elders and other witnesses on this particular 
occasion. Just as he was anointed with the holy oil and before 
the ceremony of laying on of hands took place, the afflicted 
began to carry on a conversation with visitors whom the at- 
tendants neither saw nor heard, yet whose every word was 
transmitted to them through the aforementioned habit of the 
afflicted. One by one he greeted his deceased parents and rela- 
tives, and they in turn gave him comfort and assurance and 
told him that they had been given the unique privilege of com- 
ing to him as heralds for personages of the highest dignity who 
were coming to bless and instruct him. 


* When this story was told in one circle an unorthodox bystander lacon- 
ically remarked that he couldn’t see any particular advantage in not 
being scalped, once having been murdered. 
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Scarcely had the afflicted terminated his conversation with 
these people when he greeted Apostles Anthony W. Ivins and 
Melvin J. Ballard, both recently transferred to the “other side.” 
One of them introduced the Prophet Joseph Smith, who in turn 
presented his brother Hyrum and Brigham Young. They in- 
formed the afflicted that it was the Christ who had sent them 
to give him a blessing, and then he bent his head and remained 
still as death while the ceremony of laying on of hands was 
performed by these august personages. 

When all this had taken place the elders sealed the anointing 
by the laying on of hands. Immediately the afflicted sat up in 
bed and began feverishly to tell of his wonderful experience, 
ignorant of the fact that he had already given them a running 
account. While he spoke to them, he got up from his bed com- 
pletely free from his physical ailments and permeated with that 
peace and joy which only a testimony of the after-life can 
bring.?§ 


There is a host of septuagenarians in Utah today in whom 
the memory of a personal experience will be evoked by the fol- 
lowing, for the scene to be described was repeated throughout 
all the wards of the church regularly over a period of years in 
the last decades of the past century. It concerns the visits made 
by Eliza R. Snow and Zina D. Young to the various Mormon 
communities to organize Primaries and otherwise stimulate the 
participation of children and women in the social and spiritual 
life of the church. With what pleasure the local bishop would 
announce that on such and such a Sunday Sisters Eliza and Zina 
would be present! With what anticipation teams were hitched to 
the old white-top buggies, loaded with freshly scrubbed kids off 
to an unforgettable experience! 

Sister Zina, it is said, would make goose pimples of awe and 
reverence rise on her listeners’ skins as she preached with a 
fervor that made every woman’s heart swell with pride. She 
would be completely carried away by her emotion, until at last 
her voice would slip off into an inspired crescendo of incompre- 
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hensible syllables unlike any language that the Saints had ever 
heard. When she ceased, there was a silence in which the drop 
of a pin might have seemed irreverent. Then Sister Eliza would 
arise and approach the pulpit—Sister Eliza, plural wife of two 
prophets and poetess par excellence of Mormonia. Softly and 
in phrases that sang with poetic beauty and prophetic inspiration 
she would interpret Sister Zina’s inspired language.®® 


From the beginnings of Mormonism down to the present day 
the gift of tongues and the power of interpretation thereof has 
been taken as a manifestation of the highest degree of heavenly 
inspiration of which a human being is capable. One of the 
Articles of Faith of the Mormon church corroborates this be- 
lief.4° We are told that more than twenty people spoke in 
tongues at the dedication of the Kirtland temple.*! Brigham 
Young talked in the “Adamic” tongue.*? David Johnson spoke 
in tongues at Kirtland in 1833 and the interpretation thereof 
was given by Don Carlos Smith, brother of the Prophet.*? 
Lorenzo D. Young, brother of Brigham, spoke in tongues and 
then gave the interpretation himself.** In general conference in 
1919 the president of the church devoted an entire sermon to 
substantiation of the gift of tongues and cited experiences in his 
own life to prove it.*° A professor at the University of Utah cites 
with pride the fact that his mother enjoyed the gift of tongues.*® 
To this very day Saints under the emotional stress of the testi- 
monial meeting occasionally rise and speak in tongues and then 
sink exhausted, feeling that they have been used as a tool of the 
Lord to transmit a heavenly message. Another member of the 
congregation may rise under similar inspiration and interpret 
the message.** 

The speech of those who have talked in tongues is said 
variously to be that of the ancient American Indians, or the 
“Adamic” tongue that was spoken in the days before the Tower 
of Babel. To the Mormon these are one and the same, since 
the ancient Nephites were led away from Judea before the 
episode of the confusion of tongues. While the gift of tongues 
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is generally thought to be granted for the purpose of inspiring 
the Saints with an awareness of the eternal presence of the 
Holy Spirit, it may serve other purposes. There are instances 
reported where the “mouth” in a ceremony of laying on of 
hands has been inspired to invoke healing in tongues, generally 
understood by the afflicted alone. The power of tongues is 
thought to be possessed by all people baptized into the church. 
The deliverance of the Saints from the cricket plague was an- 
nounced in tongues prior to the coming of the gulls.*® 


An unidentified newspaper clipping in the Palmyra, New 
York, Historical Library treats this phenomenon, so sacred to 
the devout of Zion, in a somewhat lighter vein. It is said that 
in the first days of the church speaking in tongues was so much 
in vogue that the imaginations of the boys about Palmyra were 
inspired thereby and they developed a kind of pig-Latin in imi- 
tation. One youngster became so proficient at this exercise that 
Sidney Rigdon asked him to speak at a prayer meeting. Carried 
away by the excitement of the occasion, the boy quite outdid him- 
self. Then the patriarchal Rigdon arose and gravely announced 
that the boy had been inspired by God to speak in the ancient 
language of the American Indians. He began to translate and 
then, words failing him, he exclaimed: “The boy has gone 
beyond me. I can’t find words to express the wonder of it all!” *9 


The extent of the Latter-day Saints’ belief in the existence 
and mission of evil spirits is apparent from the discussion of the 
powers of the priesthood and the casting out of devils which 
appears in an earlier chapter. The Prophet gave specific in- 
structions concerning the manner of recognizing good and evil 
spirits. “When a messenger comes, saying he has a message 
from God . . . request him to shake hands with you. If he be 
an angel, he will do so, and you will feel his hand. . . . Ifit be 
the Devil as an angel of light, when you ask him to shake hands, 
he will offer you his hand, and you will not feel anything: you 
may therefore detect him.” °° 
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Sidney Rigdon had incurred the anger of the Prophet, who 
uttered in the presence of witnesses: “. . . for what Sidney has 
done, the devil shall handle him as one man handles another.” 
In about three weeks Sidney was lying on his bed alone. An 
unseen power lifted him up, threw him across the room, and 
tossed him from one side of the room to the other. His family 
came in and saw him drifting about the room like a balloon. 
From the effects of this experience he was laid up for five or six 
weeks.°! 


Cases of the casting out of devils are numerous in the early 
literature of Mormonism. It is said that missionaries got to cast- 
ing out so many devils that the president of the church was 
forced to send out instructions to the mission presidents advising 
them that the practice be discontinued. Although the lore of 
devils has decreased considerably in the past two decades, they 
are still alive in the consciousness of the Mormon folk. We wish 
to cite as evidence of this an experience of our own childhood. 

Grandmother was a Mormon steeped in its lore and legend, 
if not in its theology. One day in her old age she arrived at our 
home in Logan, Utah, having walked the full three miles from 
Providence because she wanted to talk to Mother. She laid her | 
cane across her knees, got her breath, and began: “Well, Mary, 
I saw the old devil himself last night!” Mother answered: “You 
did! Well, what did he do?” “Well, sir, he came in my bedroom 
and he stood at the foot of my bed, and pointed his finger at 
me and said: “Old woman, you’re all in!’”” Mother was awed: 
“He did! Well, Grandma, what did you do then?” The old 
woman bristled with pioneer courage. ““Why I sat up in bed and 
I pointed my finger right back at him and I said, “Why you old 
son of a bitch, git right out of here! I’m not all in!’ ” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Nephites of the Living God 


me" had grown to young womanhood with a defect of speech 
so that most of the time she could not speak above a whis- 
per. Her mother and father had prayed over her, and the elders 
and even patriarchs of the church had laid hands upon her and 
blessed her. But it had been to no avail and she had come to 
believe that the Lord didn’t want her to talk aloud in this life. 

When her mother-in-law had become so old and infirm that 
she needed someone to care for her, it was Lydia who asked 
that she be brought into her home. What with Lydia’s weak 
voice and the old woman’s senility, it was necessary most of 
the time that Lydia write rather than speak in order to be 
understood. One day the old lady told Lydia that she had left 
England and come to Zion for the gospel’s sake, and that al- 
though she had buried two children during her migration, she 
knew that God lived and that He heard and answered prayer. 
She said that she was going to pray morning, noon, and night 
until Lydia received her voice. 

When she had prayed for a whole month—a loud prayer in 
the morning and at night, and a secret one at noon—Lydia 
asked her if she wasn’t getting tired and her mother-in-law 
answered: “No, I’m not getting tired of praying to my Heavenly 
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Father, the One Who hears and answers all the prayers that 
are prayed in faith.” And she prayed for two more months. 
Then one day when Lydia came to her with pencil and paper 
to write, the old lady said: “Throw your pencil and paper 
away; you won’t need it any more.” 

Just then a knock came at the door and Lydia got up and 
pulled the curtain back. She saw an elderly man with white hair 
and beard and blue eyes. He wore a white shirt with a dark suit 
and black shoes. The inspiration came to her: “He’s a Nephite 
of the Living God! Let him in quickly or he’ll be gone.” 

Opening the door, she took him by the hand and pulled him 
inside. When she had seated him he said: “Go get that dear 
old lady who has prayed three months for you to receive your 
voice.” And when the old lady had been brought into the room 
she began to cry and exclaimed: “I have lived eighty-eight years 
to behold a Nephite of the Living God!” The old man bowed 
his head. 

Lydia was overcome with emotion. She felt an inner urge 
to go offer a secret prayer of thankfulness. The patriarch sensed 
her feeling and said: “Yes, you may go pray!” And when she 
had prayed and returned he placed his left hand upon her 
throat and his right hand upon her head, and instantly she 
shouted, “Hosanna to God!” The old lady exclaimed: “You 
have your voice!” And Lydia answered, “Yes, Grandma, I 
have! God gave it to me and I thank Him for it.” 

The Nephite then offered a prayer and blessed Lydia’s house 
and the grounds around it, and got up to leave. Both women 
went to the window to watch him go. As he reached the street 
they saw that he was there, and then suddenly he vanished 
before their eyes. 

For forty years thereafter Lydia used her voice to serve and 
praise the Lord as an officer and teacher in the Primary, the 
Mutual, and the Relief Society. 


Lydia’s experience is not unique among the Mormons. Every 
Saint, young and old, has heard of the miraculous visitations of 
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bearded gentlemen who have come with a testimony to the 
divinity of Joseph Smith and the Book of Mormon, brought 
assistance or spiritual comfort in time of danger or mental 
anguish, healed the sick, given a blessing in exchange for 
hospitality, or befriended the Saints in some other remarkable 
manner. Their appearance is sudden and supernatural. They 
are of medium height and have the flowing white locks and 
kindly sparkling eyes of a prophet who is agile and hearty 
despite his years. They have a calm, inspiring manner which 
exudes love and kindliness. When they have performed their 
mission of comfort, protection, or mercy they disappear miracu- 
lously, frequently by vanishing into thin air.” 

Joseph, the latter-day prophet, taught that Jesus visited the 
inhabitants of the Americas after His martyrdom and resurrec- 
tion, and that He organized His church among the Nephites, as 
they were called, just as He had done in the Holy Land. When 
His work was done He called His Nephite apostles to Him 
and asked: “What is it that ye desire of me, after that I am 
gone to the Father?” All save three replied that after they had 
lived to the age of man, their ministry should have an end and 
they might join Him speedily in His kingdom. And Jesus blessed 
them and assured them that they should have their wish. 

But three were silent, fearful to speak the desire that was in 
their hearts. Jesus knew what it was and said to them: “. . . ye 
have desired the thing which John, my beloved, who was with 
me in my ministry . . . desired of me.” And He blessed them 
and told them that they should live to behold all things and to 
see all fulfilled until He should return in His glory. They should 
never taste of death. At His second coming they should be 
changed “in the twinkling of an eye from mortality to immor- 
tality.” 

So the Three Nephites went forth upon the face of the earth 
and ministered to the people, preached and baptized, healed 
and raised the dead, and performed miracles. They were cast by 
the wicked into prisons and deep pits and dens of wild animals 
but they were not held in or harmed.? 
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Joseph Smith became concerned about the theology respect- 
ing translated beings as early as the spring of 1829, when he 
was preparing the Book of Mormon. He went to the Lord in 
prayer and asked if John the Beloved still tarried upon the 
earth.* The answer to his prayer came in the form of a parch- 
ment written by Jesus’ favorite apostle and hidden by him 
until the time when the Latter-day Prophet should make his 
predestined inquiry of God concerning this matter. The parch- 
ment confirms the Holy Scripture with regard to John’s evan- 
gelical mission through the ages, and explains that to him had 
been given the seal of the living God over the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Hence it is little wonder that John the Beloved should 
have visited Joseph Smith and his second elder in the Kirtland 
temple, or that Joseph should have prophesied in 1831 that 
John the Revelator was then among the Ten Tribes.° Later, 
when he transcribed the last plates of his golden treasure, he 
discovered that there was not one translated being, but four, 
engaged in the ministry of Christ, since the three from the 
American continent had received the same blessing that John 
had received. This was enough to identify the strange visitors 
who have come from time to time to minister in the Lord’s 
work in every nook and clime. 


Grandfather Huntington and his wholesome New England 
family had gathered around the big open fireplace to play and 
sing pleasant and pious music, and to hold their nightly read- 
ing of the Scriptures before retiring. A strange old gentleman 
of medium size, quaintly dressed and carrying a bundle, stepped 
unannounced into the room, and said: “I usually bend my steps 
to some sequestered vale. May I find lodging here tonight?” 
He was seated in their circle before the fire and a meal of 
milk and honey, home-baked bread and butter, cold meat and 
maple syrup, was placed before him. After the reading of the 
Scriptures Grandma said how wonderful it would be if they 
could only hear the passage of the New Testament explained in 
its fullness as taught by the Savior. The stranger immediately 
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began to talk, quoting the Scriptures and explaining them in 
a more beautiful light than they had ever heard before, so that 
the entire family retired with a feeling of enlightened reverence. 

After breakfast the next morning they asked their mysterious 
guest to remain another day with them. But he replied that he 
had other climes to visit, and stepped quickly out, closing the 
door between himself and the assembled family. They hastened 
to open the door to invite him back, but the prophetic stranger 
had vanished and there were no tracks left in the newly fallen 
snow. 

Years later when the restored gospel was preached to them 
by Hyrum, brother to the Latter-day Prophet, they noted that 
his teachings resembled those of their mysterious visitor. They 
were baptized and emigrated to Kirtland, Ohio, where they met 
the Prophet. Once when Grandfather Huntington heard him 
speak of the Three Nephites, he told him of their encounter 
with the remarkable stranger. Brother Joseph laid his hands 
upon Brother Huntington’s head and said: ‘My dear brother, 
that man was one of the Three Nephites.” © 


Jim Rencher drove one of the finest teams in Utah’s Dixie. 
His fractious horses carried him many a time between St. George 
and Pine Valley, forty-five miles distant. But Jim was a some- 
what inaccessible character and he never stopped to give a 
stranger a ride. 

On this particular day he had arrived at Mud Spring Flat, 
which is nine miles out of Pine Valley. All of a sudden a man 
in overalls appeared in the road. The horses, who were nor- 
mally skittish at passers-by, seemed not to notice him. Jim felt 
an impulse to pull up and offer the stranger a ride. As they 
traveled along together, they talked about Mormonism, politics, 
and other matters, and the stranger displayed an almost super- 
human knowledge of everything. They passed through the vil- 
lage of Pine Valley and Jim waved a greeting to several of his 
friends. They returned his greeting, but later inquiries proved 
that none of them had seen the stranger. When they reached the 
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byroad which led to Jim’s ranch, Jim pulled the team to a stop 
and was moved to invite the stranger to come and stay with him, 
so they could prolong their stimulating discussion. But the 
stranger replied: “IJ have work to do and I must go on.” Jim 
advised him that it was nine miles to the next town, but the 
stranger was not concerned. 

As he got out of the wagon—it was in flat desert country 
where the sage was only a foot or so high—the team was 
frightened by a bevy of sage hens. For a moment Jim’s attention 
was diverted. When he looked again, his guest had disappeared.? 


It is a special mission of the Nephites to carry the restored 
gospel of Jesus Christ among the American Indians—in Mor- 
mon lore a degenerate but redeemable branch of the Nephites’ 
own family. Orson Pratt tells us that already by 1875 more 
than fourteen hundred Indians had been converted to Mormon- 
ism, and that in almost every case the conversion had been 
made because a stranger answering the description of a Nephite 
had been among the Indians and told them to go to the Mor- 
mons to request baptism.® A professor from Brigham Young 
University brings evidence which he feels proves that Columbus 
saw the Three Nephites when first he set foot on American soil.® 
A white stranger who went by the name of Nephi brought a 
testimony to the restored gospel to Indians west of St. George, 
Utah, and was believed to have been one of the Three.1° 


Torbuka, a chief of the Gosiute Indians, was sitting alone in 
his tent when a stranger with a gray-white beard and a most 
impressive face entered. The stranger announced that the time 
had come for the Indians to be baptized, that the Mormons 
were their friends, and that they possessed a book which gave 
a true story of Indian origins. He assured Torbuka that Brigham 
Young had communion with the Great Spirit. 

The stranger stepped out of the tepee and Torbuka, desiring 
to know the direction which he had taken, looked everywhere 
but could see no one. He walked over to the edge of the bluff, 
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thinking that he might possibly have had time to reach it, but 
there was no one in all the open country that could be seen 
from this point. Shortly thereafter two strangers resembling the 
first visited Torbuka and told him the same things and departed 
in the same miraculous way. Still later, one of the three re- 
turned and repeated the message. 

So Torbuka gathered his tribe and took them to Deep Creek, 
where they were baptized." 


Joseph once sent a message asking David Whitmer to meet 
him and Oliver Cowdery at Harmony, Pennsylvania, and escort 
them back to Fayette, New York, where they were going to 
continue the work of translating the Book of Mormon. David 
was hard-pressed with work on his farm, so he decided to finish 
plowing the twenty acres that he was working on before setting 
out. When he got up one morning he discovered that between 
five and seven acres had been plowed during the night by some 
mysterious personage who had done the job exactly as he would 
have done it himself and left the plow standing in the furrow. 
On another occasion three mysterious strangers were seen 
spreading fertilizer on one of his fields.1? 

The Prophet and Oliver had set out from Harmony and 
were to meet David at a certain point along the way. When 
Oliver displayed undue curiosity about packing and carrying the 
golden plates, Joseph explained to him that they would be 
transported by an angelic messenger. They went on their way, 
met David at the appointed place, and all continued together. 
While they were traversing a clearing an old and very pleasant 
looking man suddenly appeared beside the wagon. He was of 
medium height, heavy set, and had white hair and a white beard. 
He had on his back a kind of knapsack which contained some- 
thing like a book. “Good morning, it is very warm,” he said. 
They returned the greeting and invited the old man to ride but 
he answered, “No, I am going to Cumorah.” David, not having 
heard that name previously, looked around inquiringly to 
Joseph and at that instant the old man disappeared. Joseph ex- 
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plained that he was the angelic messenger who was carrying the 
plates from Harmony to Palmyra.!* 


Brother Ballard had worked on the construction of the temple 
at Logan, Utah, from its beginning. Meanwhile he had done all 
in his power to assemble reliable genealogical data about his 
family so that he might attend to the salvation of his ancestors. 
Night and morning he had prayed that the Lord would open 
a way for him to get information concerning his deceased rela- 
tives. 

On the day before the temple was to be dedicated two elderly 
gentlemen met Brother Ballard’s daughters in the street. Ap- 
proaching the older girl, one of them laid a newspaper in her 
hands and said: “Take this to your father. Give it to no one 
else. Go quickly with it. Don’t lose it.” When she told her story 
they searched in vain for the two strangers but they were not 
to be found in Logan and no one save the girls had seen them. 

Examination of the newspaper revealed that it was the New- 
bury (England) Weekly News and had been printed on Thurs- 
day, May 15, 1884—just three days before it came into the 
hands of Brother Ballard. One entire page was devoted to an 
article by a reporter who had visited an old cemetery and re- 
produced the curious inscriptions that he had found on the 
tombstones. It was the cemetery where for years members of 
the Ballard family had been buried, and the paper included 
their names, dates of birth, marriages and deaths, etc.—all the 
genealogical information necessary for the vicarious performance 
of temple work. When the entire matter was laid before Apostle 
Merrill, president of the Logan temple, he said, “You are au- 
thorized to do the work for them because you received it through 
messengers of the Lord.” 14 


At Medford, Oregon, in 1927, two very inexperienced elders 
stepped into the street, removed their hats, and commenced to 
sing, “Oh, My Father.” They had never held a street meeting 
before. When they were nearly through their song a man of 
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medium height who seemed about fifty years of age and was 
partially bald stepped up beside them and asked if he could 
help them sing. From that moment on he took complete charge 
of the meeting. He suggested that they sing “Love at Home.” 
Soon the elders found that they were not singing but listening 
instead to the beautiful tenor voice of the stranger. By the time 
he had finished they had about twenty listeners—the largest 
group they had ever interested in Medford. The stranger gave 
a beautiful sermon on the topic of the song. 

When he had finished he announced that one ot the elders 
would preach. Then, while the elder was speaking, he explained 
to his companion that they would end by singing a hymn en- 
titled “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken.” When he found 
that the elder didn’t know the song, he hummed it softly until 
the melody had been mastered. When some of the crowd began 
to whisper, the stranger walked over and spoke to them, and 
although the elders did not hear what he said, they were im- 
pressed by its hypnotic effect upon the crowd. 

Suddenly the stranger turned his face to the west as though 
he were looking at someone and said, “Hello.” Then he took 
not more than five paces in that direction and vanished. Later 
the elders combed the town looking for their mysterious bene- 
factor but found no trace of him. When the entire story had 
been narrated to the president of the mission he assured them 
that it had been one of the Three Nephites.!° 


“I was very despondent,” a woman related. “My husband had 
left me with three children and run away with another woman. 
It grieved me to think of trying to raise my children without 
the love and care of a father, and I was still in love with him 
and wanted him to return. Above everything I was humiliated 
to think that my husband had deserted me for an adventuress. 
So I had concealed his perfidy by telling people that he had 
gone away to find work. And when I went home to mother I 
told her the same story. 

“One morning when I had sent the children off to school and 
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mother was not in the room I determined that I should carry 
out my sordid plan of self-destruction. Just at that moment 
there was a knock at the door. An old man with flowing white 
beard stood before me. He said that he had traveled a long way, 
and asked for food. Although I served him he didn’t eat as a 
hungry man would. Then he looked up at me and said: ‘Don’t 
do what you have in your mind to do. It is Satan who is urging 
you to do that dastardly thing. Just pray when that evil desire 
comes over you and think of me. Forgive your husband. Within 
three months he will return to you repentant and you shall have 
three other beautiful children by him. And you will be very 
happy.’ 

“Then he arose, said goodbye, and departed. I followed him 
out the door to see which way this stranger who had read my 
innermost thoughts had gone. Although it was an open country 
I could find no trace of him. He had disappeared into thin air. 

“It was not three months before my husband returned and 
we were happy together. Three more lovely children came to 
our home, as the stranger had predicted. I am convinced that 
he was one of the Three Nephites.” 16 


It was not yet five years since the first Saints had arrived in 
the Salt Lake Valley. Two of the sisters had just returned from 
the morning meeting and were taking off their shawls when a 
knock came at the door. “Come in.” A tall elderly man with 
long white hair that hung down the back of his neck stepped 
into the room. Even in his old felt hat, worn trousers and coat, 
and new shoes which he wore without stockings, he looked 
grave and commanding. 

“Can I have a dinner here today?” he asked. And one of the 
good sisters assured him that he could, if he could content 
himself with the meager fare of a pioneer. Then she placed be- 
fore him a glass of water, a plate of bread, and a dish con- 
taining four white onions. That was the best that she could 
offer. He seemed to eat the food avidly and then arose from 
the table, placed his hands in his pockets and asked what he 
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owed for the meal. “Nothing,” she answered. “I am only sorry 
that we had nothing better to set before you.” “Well, if you 
charge me nothing for my dinner,” he replied, “may God bless 
you, and peace be with you.” 

As he stepped out the door the two women went out behind 
him, but he could not be seen. There were no trees, barns, or 
fences to obstruct the view so that it seemed to these two good 
sisters that he had vanished from the earth. They stepped back 
into the room where they had served their strange visitor and 
found to their great surprise that the food was there on the 
table exactly as they had placed it before him. 

At a later date two elders assured them that they had been 
honored by the visit of a Nephite apostle, and that his blessing 
upon them would serve them in good stead. Years later when 
one of the sisters narrated this story she always concluded by 
saying: “I gave in the day of my poverty of the scanty store that 
I had to the man of God, and it seems that ever after, my meal 
sack never went empty.” 17 


The tradition of the Nephites is so ingrained in the folk- 
ways of the Mormons that a hobo even remotely answering their 
description is not likely to be turned away. One person tells us 
that her aunt, like many others, made it a point never to turn 
a stranger from her door. One week she had so many tramps and 
visitors that she felt she simply couldn’t feed another one. She 
saw a man approaching who appeared to be a drummer, and 
she told her daughter to tell him that her mother didn’t have 
time to talk to him. He departed without making known the 
purpose of his visit. Later her conscience was stricken because 
of this lack of hospitality, and when bermuda grass began to 
infest her yard she felt that it was a curse for having sent the 
stranger away unheard.1® 


According to Mormon lore, if the Nephites frequently appear 
begging for food, even more often they act as God’s agents to 
bring food to those in great need. They direct desert wanderers 
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to water. They bring bread to hungry missionaries. They deliver 
flour to those whose store has been exhausted. They even cause 
the hens to lay more eggs, the cows to produce more milk, and 
the milk more butterfat. Sacks of grain are multiplied. They 
went among the people telling them to lay in extra stores of 
food in preparation for the depression of 1929—the seven lean 
years, as it is sometimes called among the Mormons. 


In December, 1895, a party of Saints left one of the settle- 
ments in Mexico to make a pilgrimage to St. George, Utah, for 
the purpose of doing temple work. When they arrived at a 
desert watering place many miles from others in the area they 
found that almost no water was to be had. They did manage to 
fill a five-gallon keg for drinking purposes and one bucket each 
for the horses. 

Despite having traveled during the cool hours of the day, 
every member of the party and the horses were about to perish 
from thirst. A baby went into convulsions from dehydration. At 
the climax of their desperation a stranger suddenly appeared in 
the road not a hundred yards ahead. When they had exchanged 
greetings, they inquired of the stranger where they might find 
water, and he pointed out a tiny patch of green on the mountain- 
side and told them that if they would make camp as near as 
possible to that point they might find enough water to supply 
their barest needs until they should reach the next spring forty 
miles distant. 

Then they advised the stranger: “You had better not go on 
for there isn’t a drop of water.” But the stranger did not seem 
at all concerned. “I have been over the road before,” he said. 
“T must be going.” He walked by one of the wagons, but van- 
ished before he had passed the second.}® 


Brother Brigham asked a family for a donation of wheat. 
When they went to get it they had to sweep out the last kernels 
with a broom in order to fill their quota. Brigham blessed them 
for their spirit of sacrifice: “Well, it makes no difference where 
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you move to, you will never want for bread or flour or anything 
to eat.” 

One year there had been drought and crickets, and conditions 
had gotten so bad that there was flour left for only one baking. 
“The last bread is in the oven,” the good sister said to her 
husband. “Are you worried?” he said, and she replied, “I should 
say not!” 

After dinner the husband went into the yard, where he busied 
himself hewing and piling cedar posts. A stranger drove up with 
a wagonload of flour. “I would like to trade this flour for some 
posts,” he said. He left the entire load of flour—enough for the 
whole village—and took away a wagonload of cedar posts. The 
brother went into the house and said, “See there, Mother, what 
did I tell you?” They always believed that it was a Nephite who 
had brought them flour and taken away fence posts.?° 

At another time when the flour got low a neighbor came to 
them and said: “Guess you never thought I would pay you back 
the flour I owe you. Here’s the hundred pounds.” They won- 
dered how this neighbor could have guessed their want, and 
they decided that it was not the neighbor at all but a Nephite 
who had come in disguise to help them in their hour of need.?* 


The Nephites have achieved a special kind of reputation as 
guides to lost people and in rendering assistance to Saints who 
have met insurmountable obstacles in the course of their travels. 
On several occasions these bearded venerables have been known 
to transport a Saint bodily out of danger or over an obstacle. 
When the horse of Maud May Babcock, a well known University 
of Utah professor, was caught in a slide of shale, a bearded 
stranger appeared beside her and comforted her. Suddenly she 
became aware that she and her horse were atop the mountain 
and that her benefactor was there too. He vanished before she 
had the presence of mind to thank him.”? 


One time a renegade Mormon and his companion, for want 
of anything better to do, attended church at Blanding. They 
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stomped down the aisle in their high boots and beaded buckskin 
chaps and sat down in the front row. Zeke Johnson was giving 
the sermon. He was telling of an instance where divine provi- 
dence had protected him in an hour of danger. It seems that 
he had been out wrangling and was coming back to Blanding on 
a steep and rugged trail that skirted a precipice of tremendous 
height. Suddenly his pack animal panicked and began to pull 
the guide and his horse back down the grade. He jumped from 
his horse and offered a prayer for the safety of his outfit just as 
the hind feet of the pack animal slid over the cliff. As he finished 
his prayer he saw a gigantic hand reach under the pack animal’s 
hind legs and lift it back onto the trail. 

The audience was moved. The speaker looked around and 
saw the two renegades sitting on the front row looking at him 
with poker faces. He pointed his finger at them and said: “And 
don’t you dare say that’s a damn lie either!” ?3 


Matilda Stolworthy, kneeling beside the cradle of her sick 
child, begged her Heavenly Father to restore it to health. Feel- 
ing a breeze, she turned to see a stranger standing in the room. 
He had a kindly face covered with a white beard, and a peace- 
ful countenance which gave Matilda the courage to offer him a 
chair. “No, I just came to see your sick child.” Laying his hands 
upon its head, he murmured a prayer in an unfamiliar tongue. 
Then, turning to Matilda, he assured her that the baby would 
grow to womanhood to become the mother of ten. Matilda 
turned to note that the baby had gone to sleep. When she turned 
back the stranger had gone. Outside she was able to trace his 
footsteps to the gate, but no farther. Neighbors assured her that 
the stranger had been seen by no one else. His promise was later 
fulfilled to the letter, and she always felt that a Nephite had 
visited her.*4 


This story is also told: 
“My father was on a mission in England. He was sick and 
there didn’t seem to be anything that they could do to help him. 
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Mother said that we would have a special prayer one night so 
that he would be able to fulfill his mission. That very night the 
Three Nephites came to my room. They were all in white robes, 
clean shaven. They looked very similar to each other, like 
brothers. ‘Their skin was rather dark. It was as bright as day, and 
they told me what to do. They said if I would go up and gather 
wild sage and send it to him and tell him to make a tea and 
drink it he would get well. I did that. I sent it to him and got a 
letter back. He had received the sage and made the tea and 
drank it and was well again.” 2° 


According to Mormon believers, the Nephites are notable for 
their knowledge of the medicinal values of the various roots, 
leaves, barks, and berries of the West. In their healing they are 
often said to prescribe a certain concoction of herbs, which in- 
variably has the desired therapeutic effect. A typical example is 
presented in the case related by a family that was traveling from 
Utah to Mexico. When they were several days out into the 
desert from El Paso, Texas, the mother became deathly ill. She 
had chills, fever, and continued hemorrhages until her husband 
was certain that she would not survive the trip. 

One morning after they had broken camp and were on their 
way, the afflicted woman asked them to stop because she could 
not stand any further travel. They made camp and had started 
breakfast when a stranger appeared about twenty feet away. He 
was of medium height and wore a grayish beard. He had a clean, 
intelligent face and a soft, mild voice. His eyes were penetrating 
and beautiful. 

When he was told of the sick woman’s grave condition he 
asked to see her. He rubbed her forehead and asked her how she 
was and she replied, “I sure don’t feel very good.” 

Then he took the husband by the arm and said, “Come out 
here and I will show you something to give your wife and she 
will be all right and you can be on your way within an hour.” 
He showed him how to make a brew of juniper berries and the 
leaf of a desert plant that was abundant in that particular place. 
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When they invited him to stay and have breakfast he declined, 
but he reassured the man about his wife’s recovery, then said 
good day. Just at that moment the children distracted their father 
and he turned for an instant to look after them. When he looked 
back, the stranger had vanished. 

They brewed the remedy and administered it to the patient. 
She revived immediately, ate breakfast, and that evening she 
assisted in the preparation of supper.”® 


In the monthly testimony meeting in a ward in central Utah 
a stranger appeared, testified to the divinity of the gospel, and 
gave a moving sermon. Finally he glanced at his watch and said: 
“T must close for I am due to speak at this instant at the North 
Ogden ward.” He left the meeting and disappeared. 

Those who heard him were astonished because North Ogden 
was about a hundred miles distant. One of the congregation, 
wishing to verify his remark, stepped immediately to the tele- — 
phone, called the North Ogden ward, and asked the bishop if 
this individual were there. The bishop replied that he was at that 
moment addressing the congregation.?7 


Sometimes people who were in reality ordinary mortals have 
been mistaken for Nephites. On one occasion an elder who had 
just returned from his mission accompanied his sister to testi- 
mony meeting to bless her newborn child and give it a name. 
When the meeting was opened for testimonies, the elder’s uncle 
arose. Now the elder knew “Uncle Lew” for what he really was, 
an impostor and hypocrite of the worst type, and on more than 
one occasion he had seen his own mother eject this uncle from 
her home because of his wild ravings about religion, which were 
in complete disharmony with his dissolute personal life and 
shady business practices. 

The elder and his sister grew more and more embarrassed as 
Uncle Lew’s sermon expanded in an ever enlarging crescendo 
which finally reached the prophetic vein. Their only comforting 
thought was that this reprobate uncle was not of that com- 
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inunity, and not known as their uncle. Had their own feelings 
not been conditioned by their previous acquaintance with the 
speaker, they might have noticed that the audience was held in 
rapt attention. As it was, they breathed a sigh of relief when 
Uncle Lew unwound, and they cast sidelong glances at those 
near them to see if anyone had perceived their embarrassment. 

Nearly a month passed. The elder’s mother was entertaining 
several of the brethren and sisters, and the elder and his sister 
were assisting with refreshments. The conversation drifted to 
the stranger who had given such an inspiring sermon at the last 
testimony meeting. His prophecies and admonitions were enu- 
merated, and his manner and appearance were described. They 
conformed generally to those which are typical of the Nephite 
apostles. “And finally,” someone said, “he left the meeting house 
and disappeared in the street and no one has ever seen or heard 
of him since!” 

After the guests had departed the elder spoke to his mother: 
“Do you know who that Nephite really was?” “Why, no, son. 
Who was it?” “Well,” he replied, “it was Uncle Lew!” 78 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


A Rose of Deseret’ 


HE MORMONS are not the sort of people to let a prediction 
pees their latter-day prophets go unfulfilled. It had been said 
that Zion would be established in the tops of the mountains 
and that the desert would blossom like the rose. If we have lived 
to see these prophecies fulfilled it is because the hardy, middle- 
class people of Western Europe who gathered to the city of God 
under the standard of Brigham Young willed that it should be so. 

It was a polyglot assembly of converts bound together by 
faith that departed from North Ogden in May, 1859, en 
route to northern Utah, where they were to found a city that 
would become a rose in the garden of Mormonia. From Switzer- 
land they came; from Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and England; 
from East Prussia, West Germany, Denmark, France, Luxem- 
burg, and Flanders; from Canada, Vermont, Mississippi, Penn- 
sylvania, and Michigan. Their leaders had been set apart by 
apostles to fulfill this mission in the rebuilding of Zion. The 
families that made up the yet-to-be-established community had 
been chosen to assure skills that were adequate to make this 
enterprise in colonization a success: a blacksmith, a mason, a 
carpenter, a bishop and civil administrator, a merchant-banker- 
postmaster, and a sturdy band of farmers. 
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Mormon communities were unlike those other frontier settle- 
ments which were accidents of fortune created by the rendezvous 
of trappers, the discovery of gold, or the location of relay sta- 
tions along trails to the West. Mormon communities were 
planned developments, conceived by the minds of leaders who 
envisaged the sudden creation of a full-blown theocratic empire. 
Cities were laid out according to a well conceived, if somewhat 
monotonously uniform, plan which is still visible today in the 
width of streets, the length of blocks, and unbending geometri- 
cal regularity. 


John Dunn and the four Campbell boys visited Spring Creek 
as scouts sent out by Brigham Young to explore the fringes of 
Cache Valley in search of suitable colonization sites. They made 
a glowing report about the south shores of the Logan River at 
the point where it leaves the mountains, so President Young was 
well advised when, two years later, he sent new converts there to 
found a colony.” Using the beds of their prairie schooners as 
homes, they diverted waters from nearby streams to irrigate a 
few parched acres, cleared brush, turned the furrows, and 
planted seeds for their first harvest. Meanwhile they laid out 
their city, reserving central blocks for a church and school, and 
adjoining areas for homes, gardens, and farmyards for each 
family. 

Feverishly they worked that first summer constructing dugouts 
which would later serve as food cellars when more luxurious 
dwellings could be built. They sent teams into the nearby can- 
yons to bring back logs for construction of permanent homes 
and dry wood for fuel. They combed the marshy bottoms of the 
Logan River in search of wild game: food would be scarce in 
the winter. Women and children organized into large groups to 
search the arroyos for chokecherries and service berries to give 
variety to their meager diet. Pole fences were built to form cor- 
rals for domestic animals, and all in the community devoted 
portions of their time to the construction of a fort where they 
might take shelter in case of Indian attack. At Spring Creek this 
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fort was never completed, the threat of Indians seldom having 
been very great. A community herder was appointed to take the 
stock of all the settlers to suitable grazing lands each morning 
and to return them to the corrals at night. Eggs were spared 
from the meager diet so that hens might be set in time to hatch 
out chicks that would be strong enough to withstand the win- 
ter; eggs laid on Sunday were given as a tithe, along with the 
tenth offspring of each settler’s stock. Feathers were gleaned 
carefully each day so that precious mattresses and pillows might 
in due time be made. For years to come the community would 
have to be largely self-sufficient, since it was no small matter to 
send teams and wagons over the mountains into the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, where goods were still in exceedingly short 
supply. 

Beautiful timbers had been hauled from the nearby canyons 
to build a school when Peter Maugham, religious leader in 
Cache Valley, arrived. He saw the logs and asked where they 
had been procured. “Are there any more where you got these?” 
“Yes, a great many,” came the reply. Then in an unfaltering tone 
he suggested: “Suppose you haul these logs over to Logan so 
that a house can be built for Apostle Benson. You can go get 
some more in the canyon for your school house, can’t you?” The 
settlers felt honored to reload the logs, to haul them to the site 
of an apostle’s residence, and to leave some of their best work- 
men to assist in the construction of a home for one of the Lord’s 
anointed.® 

A season or two later Apostle Hyde arrived to note the set- 
tlers’ progress. He felt that “Spring Creek” was a prosaic and 
inadequate name for this promising community whose settlement 
was, as he put it, “providential and lovely.” Why shouldn’t it be 
called Providence? And thus an outpost of Zion was named by 
a latter-day prophet.* 

Within a few years after Providence had been established the 
industry and genius of the colonists in cooperative projects bore 
fruit. Wide expanses of green fields surrounded the city. ‘The frail 
shoots of poplar trees pushed their foliage twenty feet upward 
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toward the sky around each city block. Streams of water bor- 
dered the fields in geometric patterns, and fat cows suckled 
hardy calves, while yearlings gamboled about the fields, unmind- 
ful that they had usurped the pastures of buffalo. 

The first dugouts and one-room log cabins had given way to 
more commodious structures: two-room homes of logs, adobe, 
brick, or natural stone. These were usually about thirty by fif- 
teen feet, with a partition across the middle so that one end of 
the building served as a living room-kitchen, the other as a bed- 
room. A symmetrical fagade was achieved by placing two win- 
dows and two doors on each of the long sides of the building. 
This basic two-room pattern appears abundantly throughout the 
Mormon country. Observing the large number of exterior en- 
trances, many a tourist has seriously or facetiously remarked that 
they must indeed be Mormon houses, the number of doors 
corresponding to the presumed number of polygamous wives. 
Actually the number of outside doors served a more practical 
function: toilet facilities were outside, and neighbors were not 
close even in the villages because of the size of the lots. Hence, 
privacy within the family group—a thing so much sought after 
and achieved with such difficulty by the frontiersmen—was 
realized not via costly interior hallways, but by practical exte- 
rior doorways. 

These typical two-room houses, when crops permitted, were 
enlarged by the addition of a full front porch and by a full rear 
lean-to or shanty, giving the house a pattern which is most typi- 
cal in Utah: four rooms with a full front porch and two doors, 
both front and rear. The roof, steep over the central portion and 
relatively flat over the rear annex and front porch, gives the hat- 
and-brim-like contour that is characteristic of Utah houses. Later 
it was not uncommon for a four-room house with a full front 
porch to be constructed according to this same design. 

The pattern of economic life for Providence, as for other 
Mormon settlements, was set by Brigham Young, who repeat- 
edly emphasized the essentially agricultural nature of the lives of 
the Saints. A man was to procure for each of his wives a heifer 
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or two, some chickens and pigs. Potatoes, parsnips, carrots, and 
beets were to be grown for winter storage, and the tops fed to 
domestic animals. Fowl, because they could capture and destroy 
insects, were good for the gardens which were to be cared for by 
women and children. A patch of lucerne was to be planted near 
the house so it would be convenient for each wife to take her 
sickle and mow fresh hay sufficient to feed her heifer at milking 
time.® The ideal Mormon wife was one who could sustain her- 
self and family largely by her own toil. Her husband might well 
be away preaching the restored gospel among the Gentiles, 
gathering up the faithful who were to assist in rebuilding Zion, 
or he might be obliged to distribute his time and affection impar- 
tially among wives who not infrequently had separate homes. 

“Bees” were organized to peel, can, or dry fruit, and to make 
preserves. Water was purified when necessary by settling it with 
fragments of prickly pear. Scraps of fat were saved to make 
soap; lye was prepared from the ashes of local woods. When an 
animal was butchered meat, which could not be kept for a long 
period, was distributed liberally among one’s neighbors, with the 
assurance that reciprocation in kind would occur when the 
neighbor’s turn came to kill an animal. These were occasions, 
too, when the poor, the widowed, and the infirm were the recipi- 
ents of generosity. Hides were preserved and tanned for subse- 
quent use by shoe and harness maker, to be thrown on the floor 
as rugs, to serve as chair seats, or to be made into clothing. 

At Providence Sisters Hulda Bassett and Elizabeth Bullock 
were “sustained” by the religious community as doctors.® Un- 
selfishly they set about serving the medical needs of the com- 
munity in imaginative and enterprising ways which, primitive as 
they may have been, were still probably commendable in terms 
of the limited resources afforded by the wilderness. Sagebrush 
and Brigham tea were recommended by them as stimulants, 
blood purifiers, and cure-alls. They taught the gathering of pifion 
pitch to make salves, and instructed people in how to treat bites 
of the dreaded rattlesnake—by cutting a cross into the bite, then 
rubbing into it milkweed, tobacco, whiskey, or black mud. Some- 
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times a live toad, frog, or chicken was cut open and placed upon 
the bite to “draw” the poison. When a real emergency arose 
these divinely chosen doctors never failed to recommend the 
ritual of laying-on-of-hands by the elders. 

Moreover, they were faithful in their efforts to teach the Mor- 
mon community those laws of obedience to the gospel which 
are believed to be immediately rewarded by the gifts of health, 
virility, and fertility. Every Mormon has tended to construe 
sickness, deformity, and mental illness as manifestations of sin 
on the part of the afflicted or their parents. These precepts are 
of particular vitality in giving widespread credence to belief in 
the prenatal marking of babies. If, while the infant is being car- 
ried in the womb, the mother is subjected to an emotional crisis, 
the child’s skin is apt to be marked with a telling memento 
thereof. A craving of the pregnant mother for cheese, berries, 
meat, and a host of other things produced unfailingly, so folk 
belief says, tell-tale imprints in the skin. Relying upon the un- 
impeachable nature of this belief, Mormon midwives exhorted 
pregnant mothers to avoid those things which might lead to the 
marking of the baby. Husband and family were urged to satisfy 
her slightest whim lest, lacking a particular food, she might 
develop an inordinate longing for it and her child carry an 
imprint throughout life. 

Even the personality of a baby was thought to be marked by 
its mother. A youngster who stole candy had been carried in the 
womb of a mother who had an insatiable craving for sweets. 
A woman who was indignant that she could not wear corsets 
because of the pregnancy marked her child with an irrational 
vanity concerning wearing apparel. Another who was unreason- 
ably desirous that her child should be a boy gave birth to a 
daughter who remained a “tomboy” throughout life. A woman 
who was inordinately jealous of her husband during pregnancy 
gave birth to a child who, as an adult, was insanely jealous of 
his wife. 

The desert blossomed rapidly in Utah. Communities came 
into being with simultaneous and planned development of all 
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the elements that go to make a whole society—economic, spir- 
itual, and social life. At Providence a theatrical company was 
already organized by 1860." The toil of colonization was always 
interrupted to celebrate the 24th of July—anniversary of the 
arrival of the first Saints in the Great Salt Lake Valley. Old 
Folks Day, unique in the Mormon country, stirred everyone to 
his best efforts, for those who had been the first to assert their 
faith in the restored gospel were to be made now the objects of 
community and family adulation. Prophets of the Lord had 
taught that they were a chosen people—pioneers in the gather- 
ing of Israel and the rebuilding of Zion. 

Pioneer life stimulates ingenuity and craftsmanship in the 
solution of practical problems. Mormon women carded and 
spun wool and wove it into cloth until regular channels of sup- 
ply were established. They are still enterprising in the use of dis- 
carded clothing and worn-out fabrics in making rugs and quilts. 
Commercial blankets have not even yet competed effectively 
with the lovely home-made quilts—still beloved articles in the 
household. Few self-respecting Mormon women fail to display 
their quilts with pride, and many a Mormon grandmother will 
explain that no descendant of hers has gone to the altar without 
having received as a personal gift a quilt of grandmother’s 
workmanship. Techniques of fabrication and design are passed 
along from mother to daughter. The making of the quilt is not 
infrequently accompanied by some of the most agreeable social 
life of the adult women. When the article is ready for quilting 
it is the usual practice to invite other women in: the Relief 
Society, Daughters of the Utah Pioneers, or Daughters of the 
Handcart Pioneers. The group will nimbly ply their needles while 
sipping chocolate and talking about things that interest women. 
Each quilt design has its name, its unwritten symbolism, and its 
appropriateness to the situation in which it will be used. The 
very finest ones may ultimately appear for sale in the retail out- 
let of the church welfare program on South Temple Street in 
Salt Lake City. 

Nor have the folk arts and crafts been a monopoly of the 
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female members of the community; the men have been and still 
are equally creative. In the working of leather, buckskin, and 
horsehair, in the use of wood, in the solution of practical engi- 
neering problems on the farm, working with the patterns that 
tradition has given them and with the materials available on the 
frontier, they have produced articles of undisputed beauty and 
utility. Snakeskin belts of local craftsmanship were worn with 
pride. No Mormon cowpuncher carried his head so high as the 
one whose delicate horsehair hatband had been matched to the 
sinuous designs of his cowpony’s hackamore by hours of toil in 
winter time when he could not ride the range. And although to 
many a fence is a fence and a gate a gate, construction of these 
things in the pioneer setting where barbed wire, nails, hinges, 
and other commercial products were lacking, constituted a real 
challenge to practical inventiveness. The Mormons adapted pat- 
terns which had come down through the centuries and across 
the continents to the materials which were available to them. 
Zig-zag pole fences, horse-and-rider fences, or the complex rip- 
gut fences, built by the actual weaving of short straight pieces of 
cedar, still stand at many points in the Rocky Mountains and 
do good service, as they did when built by the first settlers nearly 
a century ago. 

Gates present particular problems, for they must be sturdy 
enough to hold back farm animals and yet sufficiently mobile 
to be opened and closed easily. The gradual process by which 
complicated and time-consuming structures evolved into gates 
which could open by the flick of a finger while riding full gallop 
is a magnificent testimonial to the craftsmanship of the early 
settlers. 

Throughout the Mormon country, it was discovered, rainfall 
is so slight that hay can be stored outdoors the year around, if 
it is topped to shed water. As production increased, the prob- 
lem of stacking it into high compact butts called for resource- 
fulness. The type of derrick that evolved shows a gradual trans- 
formation from a simple vertical pole anchored by guy wires, to 
an intricate but sturdy “Rube Goldberg.” These derricks are 
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still visible on the horizons of Utah, decades after their utility 
had been challenged by the automatic baler. Only in the last 
twenty years has the farm implement manufacturer succeeded 
in building hay stackers which can compete with these older, 
inexpensive, locally built Mormon derricks, whose silhouettes, 
like the spirits of ancestors, still fall across the farmyards of the 
living. 

From the very outset the experience of pioneering was sub- 
jected to the alchemy of the story-teller who distilled therefrom 
the yarns, the local legends, and the pseudo-history which con- 
stitute the mythology of Mormonia. At Providence it was the 
story of a young man among the first settlers who was torn to 
bits by a grizzly bear; ® the tale of Old Bigfoot, who ravaged 
sheepfolds in the canyons east of the city for several seasons and 
who when trapped descended upon a herder’s camp, walking on 
his hind legs and carrying above his head the trap and the huge 
stone to which it had been fastened. Old Bigfoot ended his days 
in the Smithsonian Institution as one of the most magnificent 
brown bear specimens captured in North America. And there 
were the two mountain lions that prowled the canyons until they 
were finally killed by Tom Smart. Their dimensions, too, made 
them worthy specimens for a great museum. In Deseret even the 
wild animals thrive better than elsewhere. 

And then there are the stories of jack Mormons: the converts 
who found the going too tough, who took off for California or 
the Northwest, and who, in Mormon legend, invariably rued the 
day they made their decision to abandon Zion. At Providence, as 
in all of the Mormon communities, there were backsliders, mem- 
bers who couldn’t keep the faith or who were excommunicated 
for disobedience. It was among these jack Mormons that the 
few witches of Mormonia have been detected. 

One evening a boy who had been recovering from a long ill- 
ness suddenly began to cry and couldn’t be quieted. It was dis- 
covered that an old renegade was standing outside the window 
in his temple robes. When they chased him away the sick boy 
became quiet. It was known that the wife of this man did not 
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dare to pass under steel. Once during a rainstorm she stopped 
at a neighbor’s home. While she was drying herself, a knitting 
needle was slipped into the rafter over her head. Her clothes 
suddenly began to steam and she was in agony until the needle 
was removed. On another occasion neighbors, seeing her ap- 
proach, hastily put a paring knife in the cranny above the door. 
Maliciously they invited her in. Although she tried several times, 
she could not cross the sill. Later several young men decided 
to do away with her. She was lured into the hills and stoned to 
death. Many years afterward boys who were hiking in the area 
came upon an old woman who answered her description. When 
they tried to converse with her she remained silent, and as they 
started toward her she ran like lightning up the side of a moun- 
tain which no one had ever succeeded in climbing.? It may be 
that her ghost had been kept out of the settlement by an age-old 
remedy which is still known in Utah: to assure yourself protec- 
tion from witches you must have an adolescent boy urinate in 
the fireplace. This done, the witches take off for parts unknown, 
never to return.!° 

Some early Mormon settlers were troubled with more vicious 
adversaries. The Book of Mormon tells of ancient American 
bandits called the Gadianton Robbers who hid out in the moun- 
tains and descended by night upon the communities to commit 
murder, theft, and other depredations.*! If workmen or soldiers 
left their tools or swords lying about, on the morrow they could 
not be found—the Gadianton Robbers had been there. It was 
in the 1850’s that Brother Alexander began to operate a saw 
mill. He lost his tools; if he laid one down, in a few moments 
it would be gone. Axes, chains, hand saws, all were whisked 
away in a mysterious manner. One night he was awakened by 
the noise of the mill, but by the time he had dressed and gone 
out to investigate, all was quiet. Another time he rushed out in 
the dead of night and actually found the mill running full speed: 
the pin that held the water gate had been pulled out, although 
he knew that no one had sufficient strength to remove it. He 
made a hardwood pin and drove it in with all his might with an 
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axe. The very next night he was awakened by the noise of the 
mill and came out to find that the new pin had been removed. 
In desperation he went to Brigham Young. “It was the Gadian- 
ton Robbers,” said Brigham, “spirits who have been designated 
ages ago as guardians of the canyon. All you have to do, Brother 
Alexander, is to move your mill to another location.” When the 
miller removed the last planks from the lumber floor, there be- 
neath lay all the lost objects.1? 

Saints share in common with other mortals the inevitable ex- 
perience of death, and Mormon communities reserve a rocky 
hilltop or some other untillable expanse of land to inter the dead 
and to honor them with suitable stones and inscriptions that 
bear witness to their dedicated lives. But if the experience of 
death is a blow to the living, for the departed it constitutes the 
conclusion to a test: entrance into the ministry of angels, a goal 
achieved along the road to godliness which will bring the faith- 
ful more rapidly into his inheritance. So the Mormons are prone 
to honor their dead more in legend than in the cemetery, which 
is usually rather poorly kept, visited only on Memorial Day 
when it is given “a lick and a promise” to last for the entire year. 
Rarely in the rural communities are the graveyards irrigated and 
kept green, except for a few ornamental cacti or other hardy 
shrubs. The real cult of the dead consists not in monuments of 
stone but in reminiscences that have been steeped in the brew 
of folklore until they come forth as images, more of what men 
aspire to be than of what they are. 

Today there are about twelve hundred inhabitants in Provi- 
dence—a level which, because of the agricultural foundation 
of her economy, is not apt to allow for much increase. For half 
a century now she has been sending out the surplus of her bloom 
into every clime of America, for her roots are deep and her 
tendrils long. At vacation seasons a parade of chrome and rub- 
ber brings back a few of her hardiest and most far-flung blos- 
soms—craftsmen, technicians, skilled laborers; doctors, lawyers, 
professors, artists; business men, military commanders, engi- 
neers, government officials—all coming back to Providence to 
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wet their trout lines and their feet in waters at the mouth of 
Spring Creek. Like well refreshed camels they will resume their 
journeys through the deserts of a Gentile world with sufficient 
spiritual refreshment to last them for another year. 

Providence is only one of the many roses of Deseret: 
Bountiful, Fruita, Dividend, Eden, Enoch, Enterprise, Fairview, 
Fountain Green, Freedom, Garden City, Liberty, Mountain 
Home, Mount Pleasant, Pleasant Grove, Sego, Tropic, Joseph, 
Brigham, Benson, Kimball—these and scores of others with a 
similar origin, similar harvests, similar assurance that each has 
played a worthy role in the rebuilding of Zion. And who is to 
say that it is not so, since Zion is rebuilt each time that dedicated 
men join each other in great creative works. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Fiddling for the Wolves 


F THE Mormon’s belief in modern revelation has led him to 
the propagation of fantastic stories about the supernatural, 
it has not deprived him of a saving sense of playfulness and 
humor. Joseph the Prophet was himself the first to preach that 
“man is that he might have joy,” and to set a lusty example. 
Brother Brigham was always the first to begin a rhythmical song 
or to join in a vigorous square dance if it might raise the morale 
of those who were helping to build the empire. The Mormon 
workman will always send the tenderfoot for a box stretcher, ask 
him for a left-handed beet knife, have him play the flute to 
charm rattlesnakes, or induce him to be the stirrup in a nice 
game of horse and rider. (When duly blindfolded the trusting 
stirrup will fold his hands to help the rider mount an imaginary 
horse, only to feel the imprint of a heel that has been mali- 
ciously smeared with filth.) + 


You will hear the story of the rancher into whose corral six 
head of stray cattle had roamed. According to the state law such 
cattle were to be kept for three months. If they were not claimed 
in that length of time they should be advertised for auction and 
sold to the highest bidder, all profits going to the state after the 
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feed bill had been taken out. When the specified three months 
were up the rancher, in strict obedience to the law, held an auc- 
tion. By that time, however, his ranch was so deeply snowed in 
that all roads to it were impassable save to dog teams and snow- 
shoes. Soberly he climbed upon a stump and his hired man sat 
down before him—the only possible buyer. “What am I bid fer 
these fine yearlin’s?” the farmer shouted. Casually the hired man 
replied, “Fifty cents a head!” “I’ve got fifty cents,” shouted the 
farmer. “Any o” you other gents wants to bid more?—Sold to 
Steve Jardan fer fifty cents! Auction closed!” He kept the steers 
and sent the governor a bill for ten dollars per head for feed.” 


There is also the case of the lawyer whose dog had the habit 
of digging in the neighbors’ flower beds. One day he received a 
telephone call and without the ceremony of an identification a 
familiar voice asked, “Jim, what would you do if somebody’s 
dog kept diggin’ the hell out of yer flower garden?” Unsuspect- 
ingly, the lawyer replied, “I’d estimate the damage, send him a 
bill, and then if he didn’t pay Id take it to court.” 

The receiver went down. In a few days the lawyer received a 
bill for ten dollars with a letter signed by his neighbor citing the 
depredations of the lawyer’s undisciplined mongrel. Unhesitat- — 
ingly the lawyer took his pen, wrote out a check for ten dollars, 
and enclosed with it a bill in the same amount “for legal 
advice.” 3 


“T guess none 0’ you young bucks ever weared buckskin trou- 
sers, did ye? Them’s the dangdest things I ever weared. Once 
my ma traded a settin’ hen for me a pair so’s I could gad about 
without showin’ my backside. When it rained them pants would 
soak up water an’ stretch ’til you could run a mule with a pack 
on down either leg. Then when they dried up I had to keep ’em 
on for fear they might get snitched for the pocket of a sling-shot. 

“One time I went for timber. My dad had just bought some 
new harnesses and they was made from green leather. Well, it 
rained and the mud got so deep that team "bout sweated itself 
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out pullin’ that timber home. "Long on the bench up there *bout 
a mile I hit a kinda rut an’ thought I was stuck but them horses 
just kept walkin’ right along ’til they reached the corral. I un- 
harnessed, turned the team loose, and throwed the hames over 
a stump. Next mornin’ the sun come out bright. As I comes outa 
the house I sees them tugs stretchin’ way up yonder an’ my 
wagon up there in that mud hole. But as the sun got hotter them 
tugs just tightened up an’ pulled that load of lumber, wagon an’ 
all, right down into the barnyard. Lucky I throwed them hames 
over that stump! I'd a had to halter them horses, harness ’em 
and go up, and like as not borrow another team to get that 
wagon out.” 4 


“Surely you’ve heard about Old Henry! Now that was the 
brainiest mule that ever grazed on the banks of the San Juan. 
Only mule I ever heard about that could catch jack rabbits. 

“T never could get hold of a hunting dog that was any good on 
jacks. They would do all right on cottontails because they run 
about helter-skelter without having sense enough to hide. But 
jacks is fast and they’s smart. They’ll get a good dog running 
head on with his teeth practically wrapped around their tails 
and then just as the dog thinks he’s going to take hold, over a 
sage they go and then stop short right on the other side. By the 
time the dog gets stopped and turned around that jack has loped 
out of sight in some other direction. 

“Well, knowing how smart Old Henry was I decided to teach 
him how to ketch ’em. I got so’s I can ride him like fury behind 
a jack. Just the second that rabbit would stop, bang, right over 
a sage, I'd yell, ‘Whoa up, Henry.’ Believe me, Old Henry would 
hunch right down dead in his tracks by that rabbit and I'd reach 
down and grab him by the ears. 

“IT got so’s I was catching all the rabbits I wanted. Then one 
day I was out by the Goosenecks with Old Henry and we spot- 
ted the biggest jack I’ve ever seen. He was big as a coyote and 
just as ornery. Well, Henry lights in after him, when blamed if 
that rabbit don’t jump right over that three thousand foot cliff 
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and Henry right behind him. For a minute I thought we was 
goners. But when we warn’t more’n about four feet from the 
ground I yelled, ‘Whoa up, Henry!’ You know that mule was 
so well behaved he stopped short right there in mid-air and I 
got off and caught that rabbit!” ® 


“There are lots of people don’t know that Paul Bunyan came 
to Utah, too. Came out there with his blue ox, Babe, he did, to 
log off the rockwood trees. Spring came mighty early that year, 
and hotter than blazes. The blue ox would drink the Jordan 
River off dry every fifteen minutes, and Paul suffered so much 
from the heat that the perspiration that flowed out of his boots 
formed a lake in the middle of the valley. Where else could an 
inland body of salt water that size come from?” ® 


“Once the saloon down at Holbrook, Arizona, caught fire and 
burned down. The owner got a couple of tents out of the merc * 
and set them up. They saved what whiskey they could out of the 
fire and set it on barrels. That was the bar. The sky pilot came 
along and picked up a piece of charcoal and wrote on the side 
of the tent, ‘No minors allowed.’ Only about one per cent of 
the people could read or write. Some guy that was smarter than 
the rest of them figured out what it said and he went in and 
told the barkeeper. It made him mad, and he said, ‘It don’t make 
no difference whether a man is a miner or a prospector, if he’s 
got the price of a drink he can come in!’”? 


Denny Harrington’s bar down in Juab County had gained the 
cognomen “Bucket of Blood” because of the rivalry between 
Irish and Cornish mine workers who assembled there to drink. 
Once seven-foot “Shorty” Wilson staggered out of the Bucket 
of Blood after having consumed a more than normal quantity of 
“red eye.” Spying a large dry-goods box lying beside the build- 
ing, he crawled into it and fell into a drunken sleep. 


* General mercantile store. 
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About that time a couple of jokesmiths wandered by, discov- 
ered him, and nailed him in the crate with a few cross-slats. 
Then they got some bones and meat-trimmings from a nearby 
butcher shop which they threw in the box, and called the clien- 
tele of the saloon out to behold the marvelous critter that they 
had captured. The hilarity was unbounded until “Shorty” began 
to sober up. He broke out of his cage like a wild beast, demand- 
ing to know the names of his captors, but none was willing to 
tell him who had staged the comedy.® 


“One time old Gus Stewart was driving the stage out here. 
He was pretty well lit up—always had to have a drink. So old 
lady Buger was going to Thompson with him. When they got 
out here to the Court House they all stopped for dinner, and 
when they went to go on the old lady fell off the stage. They'd 
all got drunk, and they got on a little ways further and someone 
back in the stage hollered to Gus and said, ‘You lost one of 
your passengers, old lady Buger fell out!’ Well, he turned around 
in the road and went back to get her and drove right over her. 
Somebody says, “Didn’t you see the old lady?’ And he says, ‘No, 
but I felt the bump.’-” ® 


“There was an old-timer over here in Colorado who insisted 
that when he was buried they bury a jug of whiskey at his head 
and another at his feet. When he died some of his friends, who 
loved drink just as much as he did, got him ready, put him on 
an old wagon, put the jugs of whiskey in by the coffin, and 
started out for the graveyard which was some distance away 
and reached over rough roads. Apparently they had drunk a 
great deal before getting started and they continued to drink on 
the way. In one of the steepest spots of the road the coffin and 
jugs of whiskey started to slide out. They had enough presence 
of mind to hang onto the jugs, although the coffin slid out on to 
the road. So they got out, sat down on the coffin, and drank the 
jugs of whiskey while in consultation as to methods of getting 
the coffin back in.” 1° 
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“An old-timer was in his wagon with a load of supplies and his 
wife, going into one of the near-by valleys. Among the supplies 
being taken out to the ranch was a large jug of whiskey. At a 
bad point in one of the canyons the wagon tipped over and wife, 
supplies, and whiskey all started to slide down over the slick- 
rock.* Without even a look towards his wife and the other sup- 
plies, the old man fixed his eye on the jug and started sliding 
down after it. He managed to catch it just before it went over 
the cliff. He sat up, wiped the perspiration from his brow, then 
took a husky drink of the liquor and exclaimed, “Boy, that was 
a close one, but I feel some better now.’ Only after this, accord- 
ing to the later testimony of his wife, did he so much as cast 
one glance at her or the rest of the supplies. And, boy, that old 
woman swore to hell that was a true story!” 14 


In Eureka, Burns the Tramp made his periodic appearances. 
His family had come there and secured employment in the Beck 
mine, but Burns, after having applied himself for a time to the 
toil of mining, relinquished it for the romance of the open road. 
Once during one of his homecomings he appeared in a local bar 
with a lusty red rooster in a cage of netting with a sheet-iron 
floor. Curious patrons gathered round and Burns announced: 
“Want to see a rooster that'll dance whenever I teils ’im to? 
Only cost ye a couple of drinks.” Some skeptical onlookers 
volunteered to buy the moonshine. Burns reached down and 
pulled out the little stick that served as a perch and pleaded, 
“Dance fer yer old man now, Shantyclear!” The rooster began 
to walk in short circles around the cage, pulling his feet up and 
letting them down in an ever increasing tempo until it was fairly 
like an Apache war dance. The crowd roared with surprise and 
laughter. Burns pushed the perch back in the cage, saying, 
“That’s a ’nough, Shantyclear!” and the bird hopped eagerly 
upon it. 

And so Burns the Tramp drank his rounds of whiskey and 


* Local name for broad strata of smooth white sandstone characteristic 
of the Colorado plateau in southern Utah. 
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proceeded to another saloon, and another, repeating the same 
performance, receiving the same ovations and libations. Finally 
Burns was fairly crocked. With a thick tongue he made the usual 
announcement, got the same promise from his eager onlookers, 
and put on the same show. As the bartender poured up his 
drinks he took up the cage in a sudden impulse and hugged it, 
shouting: “Gawd damn ye, Shantyclear, with you an’ ’bout a 
gross uv candles I’d drink up all the gawd-damned Valley Tan 
in Utah!” The secret was out. The cage had a false bottom with 
a lighted candle under the sheet-metal floor. Every time Burns 
took the perch out the unfortunate fowl received a hot-foot that 
made him dance like an enraged Sioux.!” 


“It was in the Eagle or the Blue Bell, or some other mine, 
down in the Eureka country. There was an Irishman—a driller 
—who was just as superstitious as they come. Two young fellers 
who was working in the same mine decided to play a fast one 
on Pat by taking advantage of his damn fool notions. They 
found a big bullfrog in a nearby pond and decked him up in the 
damnedest red flannel git-up you ever saw. Well, while Pat is 
out of the drift eating lunch they slips in there and sets this 
cussed frog down and then hangs around the entrance to see 
what would happen. 

“Pretty soon Pat enters the mine, the foreman a few paces 
behind him. They wait awhile and then right away here comes 
Pat a running out of that drift and a looking back over his 
shoulder at the boss who is right behind him. ‘I tell ye you’re 
crazy, Pat,’ shouted the boss. ‘Crazy is it I am,’ sputtered Pat, 
‘Tm a tellin’ ye, that’s the Divvil in there! Don’t ye think ole 
Pat knows the Divvil when ’e sees ’im with ’is own eyes!’ ” 78 


“When Johnston’s Army came, Joe Darton saw the possibility 
of making some money, but they wouldn’t let him get within so 
many miles of the camp. So he came right into the pass there, 
Seven Mile Pass between Lehi and Camp Floyd, and set up a 
brewery. He had to haul the water from the Jordan River by 
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ox team. He decided to dig a well and started it in solid rock. 
The venture was a success but he didn’t get water. 

“The project got quite expensive and some men working with 
him proposed to have the soldiers dig the well. He had some old 
brass candlesticks. They filed the candlesticks, loaded the filings 
in their guns, and went down in that well and shot them into 
the rocks. They didn’t say anything about it. 

“The soldiers came all the time to buy beer and they would 
always go see how the well was progressing. One of them that 
was extra smart noticed the shiny stuff in the well and thought 
he would put one over on Joe Darton. He took a piece back to 
camp and the next day here come quite a few of them over and 
wanted to go down in the well. They went down in the well, and 
then came back and wanted to buy an interest in it. When Joe 
hesitated they bought the well outright. But there wasn’t any 
more yellow ore showed up in it. And they had no come-back 
at Joe neither because he hadn’t said anything about minerals. 
He made enough money on the well that soon he quit the brew- 
ery business.” 14 


Ithimer Sprague was a gangling Swede with feet like barges. 
Such a big, ill-constructed, gawky creature he was that the girls 
of Dixie avoided him and the fellows found him a bit queer. But 
Ithimer was as gregarious as the next person and, not getting 
full acceptance by the local populace, he resorted to his own 
ingenious measures to gain attention. Making a pair of clod- 
hoppers that were shamefully large, even for his gargantuan feet, 
he put them on and waded over sand bars in the river bottom 
and around the canal banks, leaving tracks that were the won- 
der and amazement of the whole village. Search parties were 
organized to trace these tracks but always they led to some sand- 
stone outcropping where they could be traced no further. People 
thought of giants, Gadianton Robbers, or one of the Three 
Nephites as being possible originators of these ominous tracks, 
and eventually the entire settlement was in a stew. 

It came dance night in Old Covington. Ithimer was there in 
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all his Nordic dimensions. But at the height of some lusty fid- 
dling he sneaked out through the mesquite south and east of the 
big public corral, adjusted his seven league boots, planted a 
line of tracks ominously about the village, and returned as 
secretly to the dance hall. During intermission the young bucks, 
Ithimer included, went out to the corral to nip some Valley Tan 
from bottles that were concealed in their saddle bags. Ithimer 
himself was of course the first to spot the formidable tracks. 
A crowd soon gathered and with all weapons available they set 
out in quest of the giant. This time he wasn’t going to escape for 
they all knew that the tracks had been made while the dance was 
in session. Again they traced the phantom footsteps to a rocky 
height where they disappeared. 

There are two common versions of how Ithimer’s prank was 
discovered. The first says that as autumn came on only Ithimer 
was brave enough to haul in the winter’s supply of wood. He had 
to explain how he planted the tracks before the good wives of the 
Mormon settlers would let their husbands go into the moun- 
tains. In the other variant it is said that the day following the 
dance a mass meeting was called at which there were heated 
discussions as to whether the settlement should be deserted for a 
safer area, or a messenger sent to Brigham Young to ask for 
advice. During the meeting one of the girls whom Ithimer had 
courted in vain noticed that he was all too amused at the course 
of the proceedings. Taking him aside she admonished him: 
“Come on, Ithimer, ’fess up!” “And what will you do for me if 
I do?” “Well, I might change my mind about marrying you.” 
The Nordic jokemaster climbed on a hay wagon and before the 
assembled settlers confessed his prank. The courage manifest in 
this action, together with the relief from anguish felt by all the 
settlers at the solution of the mystery, earned for Ithimer a bride 
and enshrined him in the legend of Dixie as her most beloved 
and ingenious prankster.1® 


Another local legend with a setting in southern Utah concerns 
the story of the glass-eyed strawboss. A lot of Indians had been 
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employed to do manual labor in the construction of a railroad 
bed. They were a lazy lot who took advantage of every momen- 
tary absence of their boss to loaf and otherwise waste their time. 
But they would work like blazes as long as the cursing, tobacco- 
spitting foreman was there to egg them on. 

One day it became necessary for him to leave his red-skinned 
crew unsupervised for several hours. To assure himself that they 
would not lie down on the job during his absence he called them 
all together and explained: “I gotta go down to Caliente now. 
To be sure that all you keep working I’m a gonna leave one of 
my eyes to watch you while I’m gone.” So saying, he fumbled 
for a moment in the socket of his eye, extracted the glass organ, 
and propped it up on a rock that overlooked the area where the 
Indians were working. They cast puzzled glances at the socket 
where the boss’ eye had been, watched the sparkling detached 
eye as it peered from its vantage point, and then went to work. 
When the boss returned toward evening, the Indians were work- 
ing like fury and had accomplished far more than they had ever 
done before.?® 

Most large inland bodies of water that have achieved renown 
have legends about monsters. The Utah lakes are no exception. 
On July 14, 1877, the Salt Lake Semi-Weekly Herald carried 
an item from Corinne concerning the appearance of a gigantic 
sea serpent at Monument Point in the north end of the Great 
Salt Lake. Strange noises had been heard proceeding from the 
waters of the lake by night-hands at the Barnes salt boilers. On 
the night of July 8 these mysterious sounds were followed by the 
appearance of a huge mass of hide and a fin. The creature rap- 
idly approached the shore, emitting a terrible bellow. The work- 
men took to their heels, returning only in full daylight, when 
they found the tracks of the monster and a large mass of rock 
and earth that it had upturned. One of the witnesses made an 
affidavit to the effect that the animal resembled a crocodile, 
although its head was more like that of a horse. He vowed that 
it must have been seventy-five feet in length. 

But this is small fry in comparison to the monster of Bear 
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Lake—a beautiful, opalescent body of water surrounded by 
forest on the Utah-Idaho line. The Indians have a tradition that 
a monstrous animal which lives in the lake has seized red men 
and carried them to their doom in the lake’s depths. The animal 
is reported to resemble a serpent, but with legs about eighteen: 
inches long on which it marauds along the shoreline. 

Since the 1860’s various Mormon settlers have reported seeing: 
the monster, though under such varying circumstances and with 
such conflicting testimony that the mystery remains unsolved to 
this day. Brother S. M. Johnson was riding along the shores of 
the lake when he saw something in the surf which he took for a 
drowned carcass. It had cluster-like ears about as large as tea- 
cups, and from time to time it would spurt water from its mouth 
and nose. He decided that it must be of gigantic size, for despite 
heavy waves it did not drift ashore, indicating that a large part 
of its body must still have been firmly imbedded in the mud of 
the lake bottom. 

The next day a man and three women reported seeing in the: 
lake a monster-like animal which swam faster than a horse could. 
run on dry land. Shortly a report was sworn to by eleven wit- 
nesses that a monster at least ninety feet long—certainly not 
less than forty feet—had been seen traveling through the water 
as rapidly as the fastest locomotive. A second of the same species 
and size, together with six small monsters, was swimming in the 
wake of the first. They determined that the animal was of brown- 
ish color and estimated that the waves churned up on either side 
of its course were about three feet high. Still others who have 
seen the fabulous water devils claim that they spurted water ten 
feet into the air like whales, that their heads were variously like 
cows or otters, or like that of a walrus minus the tusks. 

Various devices have been suggested to trap the creature and 
thus dispel all doubts concerning its precise nature and habits. 
One local resident proposed to catch it with a large baited hook 
attached to a twenty-foot cable and three hundred yards of one- 
inch rope, at the end of which was to be a large buoy with a 
flagstaff inserted and an anchor to keep it in a perpendicular: 
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position. From the buoy one hundred yards of three-quarter- 
inch rope was to be extended to a tree on shore. It was antici- 
pated that when the monster swallowed the bait he would simuli- 
taneously consume several yards of the cable chain, that it would 
lie heavy on his stomach, and that as he attempted to regurgi- 
tate it the hook would be drawn deeper and deeper into his 
vitals. Another project called for the erecting of a chain of dikes 
and forcing the waters of the lake through a sieve built in one 
of them, thereby stranding the monsters on dry land. People 
with an enterprising turn of mind proposed that a company 
should be formed to capture the beast and exploit its wondrous 
proportions in the show business, in competition with the famous 
Barnum.}* 


“Old San Miguel, after whom the San Miguel River was 
named, came in here in the early days and established a home- 
stead. Not long after his arrival a few other homesteaders made 
their appearance, one of whom lived down the river a few miles, 
and another whose cabin was on a hill which overlooked the 
San Miguel place so that by walking just a few hundred feet he 
could actually look down on the San Miguel cabin. 

“One evening this man on the hill noticed a heavy funnel of 
‘smoke rising from the valley, but, assuming that San Miguel 
had just started his fire, he paid no more attention to it. The 
next morning when he looked out over the hill the San Miguel 
homestead was nothing but a heap of ashes. 

“Now it was common knowledge around the area that San 
‘Miguel always kept buried about his place a considerable amount 
of money. So an inquest was held and San Miguel was found in 
the embers with his head bashed in, so that it was pretty well 
established that San Miguel had been murdered, although there 
was absolutely no evidence as to who had done the job. Things 
went along for ten days or two weeks when it was noticed that 
spots in and around the San Miguel homestead were being dug 
up, obviously by someone who was looking for his money. 
Moreover, one of the women in the valley said that the man 
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down the river from San Miguel was wearing some of San 
Miguel’s shirts which she had been laundering and patching; 
she later positively identified some of these shirts by the patches 
which she had put on them, of which she had identical scraps. 
They ended by making a stake-out on the homestead and appre- 
hended this man from down the river digging there. He was 
taken into custody, accused of the San Miguel murder, and when 
finally confronted with all the evidence he admitted it. 

“It seems that San Miguel had been a member of a jury in 
the East which had sent this man up for several years for a 
fairly serious crime, that following his release from prison he 
had tracked down each member of the jury and killed him, 
making it appear in each case as an accident. San Miguel was 
the last juryman and the only one in which he had been tripped. 
up by the law.” 18 


“Td like to tell a faith-promoting story about my grand- 
father,” began a Mormon doctor. “He crossed the plains with 
the early pioneers that came out to Utah. He was a sort of a 
scout or hunter for the group that he came with. They were com- 
ing with the last company late in the fall of the year and they 
were getting short on food and so my grandfather, being the 
courageous and very versatile man that he was, decided that he 
would go out alone hunting for meat. So he got on his trusty 
horse and rode out away over the plains and finally he sighted 
a lone bull buffalo and he got as close to it as he could and then, 
being the dead shot that he was, he sat on his horse and brought: 
it down with one shot. (His descendants have been throwing 
the bull ever since.) 

“As Grandfather got off his horse and started dressing the buf- 
falo, the horse, smelling the blood, got frightened and ran away. 
He started after the horse but, realizing that he couldn’t catch it, 
went back and finished dressing the buffalo. 

“It was a large bull buffalo and after he had taken the insides 
out, as they do when dressing an animal, he stood around won- 
dering what to do next and it was very cold and started to snow 
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‘a bit. Grandpa decided he wasn’t going to freeze to death out 
‘there on the plains and the best thing he could do was to get in 
where it was warm, and so he climbed inside the buffalo and, 
having ridden all day, and tired as he was and it being warm in 
there, he fell asleep. He didn’t know how long he had been 
sleeping when suddenly he was awakened by a movement of the 
buffalo. He was frightened and bewildered at first but Grandpa 
always knew what to do and, having great faith in the Lord, he 
knew He would take care of him. So he reached down in his 
belt and took out his hunting knife and he cut a hole through 
‘the buffalo’s hide so he could look out, and there he saw that 
‘wolves were eating on the animal. He was afraid for a while, but 
he kept his faith and courage up and then he cut another hole 
-and these big wolves were eating on the buffalo, and all of a 
-sudden he became inspired as to what to do. He reached out 
quickly through the holes and grabbed the tails of two wolves, 
one in each hand, and held on to those tails as tightly as he 
could while the wolves ran off pulling the buffalo behind them. 
It had frozen during the night and there was snow on the ground 
and suddenly Grandfather got an idea that was really worth 
while. He discovered if he pulled harder on one wolf’s tail than 
the other he could guide them. So just as the company was ~ 
waking up in the morning here comes Grandpa driving this © 
buffalo into camp, thus saving the whole company from starva- 

Hon)?” 


“I am going to tell you a story that was told to me by my 
grandmother,” began the wife of a deputy-chief of police in 
Ogden, Utah. “When she was a young girl they held dances in 
Plain City and everyone for miles around in Weber County 
would go to the dance, which was held in a large barn. The 
main music which they had for this dance was played by a 
fiddler whom everybody affectionately called ‘Uncle Tom.’ 

“Twas in the middle of the winter when they decided to have 
a big dance in the barn, so they sent for Uncle Tom. "Iwas late 
‘when he got his chores done and he began walking toward Plain 
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City and found that he couldn’t go along the usual road because: 
of the drifts, so he cut back across the Weber River and started. 
down through the river bottoms by Wilson Lane. As he was 
walking along he heard in the distance the howling of a wolf. 
He had heard there was timber wolves around but he didn’t pay 
much attention until suddenly over on the other side came an 
echoing howl. Pretty soon he could hear wolves behind him, 
then on the other side, and suddenly he realized that it was a 
wolf pack gathering. 

“He hurried through the snow as fast as he could go and 
finally came to the Old Molasses House where the McFarland 
boys had boiled their molasses. He went inside and hastily shut 
the door, all the time hearing the wolves getting closer and 
closer. He was very frightened, especially when he turned around 
and saw that someone had removed the window which wasn’t 
very far from the ground so that if the wolves were really hun- 
gry they would jump in. He hardly knew what to do. He looked 
around and saw the huge stone fireplace and decided, ‘Well, I 
could climb up there and they couldn’t catch me.’ So he went 
up the fireplace, and suddenly remembering his violin he scram- 
bled down again and took it with him. He sat up in the top of 
the fireplace with the wolves around him howling and jumping. 

“Suddenly they began to build a ladder just as you’ve seen 
pictures of them do. One wolf braced his feet against the side of 
the cabin, another wolf jumped on his back, and another one 
on his back. 

“In the meantime, the people at the dance began to be wor- 
ried because Tom hadn’t come. So several of the boys went out 
and hitched up a team to a sled and started out hunting for him, 
and went down just the very trail they thought he would take. 
As they were driving through Wilson they heard the howling of 
the wolves and turned over toward the Old Molasses House. 
And then as they drew nearer they could hear Uncle Tom. He 
had remembered that animals were charmed by music and so 
there he sat on the top of the chimney fiddling away as hard as 
he could ‘Turkey in the Straw.’ 
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“The boys shot at the wolves and killed one of them. The 
rest of them were frightened and ran away and they rescued 
poor old Tom. But he nearly died of pneumonia. And when 
they counted the wolves’ tracks around the cabin they found as 
near as they could tell there had been more than seventeen 
wolves in the pack. And I have seen that wolf skin. It used to 
be out in my Uncle Robert McFarland’s house in front of their 
old stove. I don’t know if it is still there for I haven’t been out 
in several years.” 7° 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Pish-la-kai 


if CASCADES down the mountainside, angular and modern—a 
temple to Mammon such as you may see in the industrial 
districts of every American city. But here on the bleak slope of 
Utah Valley to the east of U. S. 99 this smokeless smelter, 
lonely and majestic, seems not in keeping with its surroundings. 

Young Bishop Koyle had reflected deeply upon the eternal 
verities of the restored gospel as he turned the furrows of his 
little farm at Salem, Utah. He had marveled at the condescen- 
sion of God that He should deign to advise him through dreams, 
visions, and promptings of the Spirit in every decision of his 
daily life. He burned with a desire to do some mighty philan- 
thropic service for the kingdom, to assist materially in the build- 
ing of the city of Zion preparatory to the second coming of the 
Savior. 

One night he had a vision which diverted the whole current 
of his life into a single, monomaniacal course. An angelic being 
came, transported him to the slope of the adjacent mountain, 
and conducted him through its bowels like Virgil taking Dante 
through Hades. They walked through subterranean passages that 

sparkled with precious ore. They visited the Nine Chambers that- 
are a depository for masses of the wealth of the ancient Nephites. 
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All this, the angel advised him, was some day to be delivered 
over to Mormon investors for the purpose of building the city 
of Zion in Jackson County, Missouri, where the ten tribes of 
Israel were to be gathered and where the Christ would reign for 
a millennium. He was even shown details of the shaft that he 
should drive in order to reach the treasure, and was told that 
it should be driven in an absolutely straight line until a point 
was reached above the Nine Chambers. 

Three times the vision was repeated, and then the angel told 
Bishop Koyle that he would have on the very next day a sign 
that the visitation was genuine. The bishop had been helping a 
neighbor drive a well, but they had not yet struck water. The 
sign for the truthfulness of his vision would be that on the mor- 
row at exactly twelve o’clock they would strike water. “The rest 
of the night,” says Bishop Koyle, “I prayed that we wouldn’t 
strike water because I didn’t want to become engaged in a 
treasure-digging enterprise.” But at exactly twelve o’clock on 
the following day water gushed from the two-inch pipes that they 
had driven into the well, and the bishop gained a testimony that 
his vision was true. 

That is how, some fifty years ago, work was begun on the 
Koyle dream mine. They have been tunneling spasmodically 
ever since. Thirty-five hundred feet they have extended a drift, 
so straight into the mountain that daylight can be seen from its 
very end. No measuring or calculating devices were ever used to 
drive this tunnel. For a few years the mine was worked by a 
foreman while the bishop was away in Idaho. Every time the 
crew deviated even an inch to the right or to the left of the cor- 
rect direction the still small voice would tell the bishop. He 
would step to the telephone and call the mine. “Joe,” he would 
say, “you are an inch to the left of where you should be. Move 
it over where it belongs!” Joe would move the line of digging 
over as directed and continue the project. 

Now the workings are impressive. There is an excellent 
graded road that zig-zags a mile or so up the side of the moun- 
_ tain. A cloud of dust pours into the sky from heavy trucks that 
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grind up and down the dugway. Two-thirds of the way down 
the mountain stands the beautiful white building that is to be 
the reducing plant for the nuggets of ore which the mountain 
will one day pour forth like oranges from a grader. This plant 
was built without preconceived plan and without blueprint. An 
angel whispered into the bishop’s ear every detail of its modern- 
istic design, and it stands ready to process the treasure. “Dream 
Mine Incorporated,” as it is popularly called, has issued three- 
quarters of a million dollars’ worth of stock. The Latter-day 
Saints Church has officially denounced it as a fraud and 
“Bishop” Koyle was long ago divested of his authority as a 
holder of the priesthood. The State and Federal governments 
have attempted to take action to curtail the operation of the 
mine. But new investors keep applying for stock and old in- 
vestors keep expanding their holdings. 

Bishop Koyle was in his seventies when we visited him in 
1946. When one could catch him alone, he would talk for hours 
about the dream mine and his visions, which became more 
numerous and more fantastic with the years. “I talked with a 
couple of angels up there on that mountain for two hours one 
time. They told me I could tell all that they told me during 
the first half hour. But the rest I couldn’t tell. It would be too 
hard on folks. They couldn’t take it... . Brigham Young 
stood right down here in Salem and pointed up to this mountain 
and said, “There’s enough gold and silver in that mountain to 
pave all the streets in Utah county.’ I’ve talked to two of the 
three witnesses that heard him say so.” 

He had a masterful way of leading the imagination of his 
listeners, and in the narration of his dreams and visions little 
was actually said compared to that which was implied or sug- 
gested. If you ventured the question which you thought would 
be the most embarrassing to him—“How do you explain the 
fact that although you have dug for forty years the mine has 
not yet produced a single ounce of pay dirt?”—-you were sur- 
prised by an answer that betrayed neither embarrassment nor 
lack of hope. The mine is to produce only when the financial 
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structure of the world is about to collapse. It will begin to pro- 
duce just in time to save the Saints from the economic ruin 
that will wreck the world. It is not supposed to produce until 
the hour that precedes the gathering of Israel and the second 
coming of our Lord. And this answer is sufficient to satisfy 
numerous stockholders, for they know that the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord is at hand when the wicked shall be cast 
down and the Saints shall be gathered about Him to live for a 
millennium in joy and luxury. 


Although the Koyle mine is the most famous of Utah’s dream 
mines it is certainly not the only one. It is told that Jesse Knight, 
Utah’s most successful miner, saw in dreams the location of the 
Colorado Central, the Humbug, and other mines. Voices are 
said to have told him that certain mining territories had been 
reserved for the Saints’ exclusive exploitation; that God had 
chosen him as a special steward for mineral wealth, and that 
his mining ventures should ever be successful so long as he made 
a generous use of the profits thereof. Dream mines have been 
worked at Maple Creek and High Creek in Cache Valley. Dig- 
gings which were undertaken following the dream of a Mormon 
woman are still visible in the Tijuana Valley, Southern Cali- 
fornia. Once a Mormon partner in a mining enterprise in Mil- 
ford country dreamed that he should go back and rework a 
certain cross-cut. Because of a disagreement work had ceased 
entirely. Years later, when ownership had passed to another 
company, two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of ore was taken 
out of the cross-cut in question. More than a few Mormon com- 
munities have their local characters who have dug for a lifetime 
at the site of some mine or buried treasure whose location had 
been revealed to them in a dream.” 


John Hutchings of Lehi, Utah, can tell some of the most 
unforgettable mining stories in the state. When we approached 
him, he stopped washing the beautiful green stones which he 
supplies to wholesale jewelers or sells in his own curio store, 
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and took us into his living room. During the course of our 
visit he showed a photograph of a kind of Indian trail sign 
that is on the face of a cliff north of Lehi. 

“It is the most weird story that you will ever listen to,” he 
began, “but by golly I talked to that old man—he’s dead now— 
Peay in Provo. . . . This old man Peay has told me it a dozen 
times. Every time I talked to him he’d tell me the same thing. 
You couldn’t get any variation of it. . . . Anyhow he had a 
dream that the Nephites, or the descendants of the Nephites 
when Cortez came into Mexico, brought their records north. 
. . . They made trail signs all the way up and the last of the 
trail signs is right up here on the low hills, straight north of 
town. 

“He went down there to Old Mexico and he followed that 
line of signs from his dream right up to this sign here that 
points over to Alpine. In his dream he was shown where the 
treasure was stored—but it wasn’t time to get it out. 

“If you go up to Alpine, just north of the old Bear home 
you can see his diggings. He dug there for thirty-five years, and 
a man he took up there told me that he was never under such 
an influence in all his experience as he was with old man Peay 
in that hole. 

“He got the hole to a certain point and the gravel would get 
in there. It has all the appearance of having been dug by man. 
Even chisel marks on the side wall, but when he’d get in so 
far he couldn’t go any further. Couldn’t hold on to the shovel 
even. . . . Just powerless to dig. The funny thing of it was 
when they'd go back the next year to dig they’d be right back 
where they started. They never did get a bit further. Dug there 
for thirty-five years. . . . They had a drift of about seventy- 
five feet in the hill. But what fills that up is just unaccounted 
for. It fills up with gravel. 

“The old man, there was something about him that you 
couldn’t laugh it off. . . . Once or twice persons have appeared 
to him while he was digging and stood in front of him and pre- 
vented him from digging—he was paralyzed—it wasn’t fear, 
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Just a feeling of weakness—unable to do anything. . . . His 
original dream was before the turn of the century. . . . The old 
man died in ’38. They called that the Nephite-Lamanite mine.” 

To this day there is a local tradition that the vicinity of the 
Nephite-Lamanite mine is haunted. Two teen-age girls reported 
seeing an apparition dressed in white through the window of a 
deserted barn near the site of the mine as they walked past on 
a moonlit night. Children are afraid to play along the creek 
above the old Bear homestead.® 


Many local yarns are told among the Mormons about unique | 
and marvelous ways that sites of rich mineral deposits had been 
discovered. Almost any one in southern Utah is apt to tell 
how silver was discovered at Dixie’s once rich Silver Reef. An 
assayer over at Pioche, Nevada, always gave such favorable 
reports on the ores brought to him for analysis that he became 
the laughingstock of the area. One day a group of sourdoughs 
decided to play a practical joke on him. They took a sledge- 
hammer and broke up a grindstone until it resembled the ore 
that might be taken from a shaft that has been driven through 
strata of sandstone. True to character, the assayer gave them 
a report of fantastically high silver content—an especially ab- 
surd assay, it is said, since silver was supposed never to appear 
in sandstone. The sourdoughs attacked the assayer’s office, took 
him to the edge of town and told him to “git,” punctuating their 
action with pistol shots aimed at his heels. “Shoot me if you 
want,” he cried, “but first let’s find out where that grindstone 
came from!” It had been cut from the ruddy sandstone cliffs 
that overhang Quail Creek, northeast of St. George, Utah. Thus 
the assay of a grindstone led to the discovery of storied Silver 
Reef.4 


It is told that the rich deposits of the Park City mining 
district were found when two prospectors, pulling up sagebrush 
to build a fire, dragged stones out of the ground that were rich 
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in mineral content. Another mine was located on the spot where 
an ornery burro pawed nuggets out of the ground as he stamped 
and kicked in a fit of balkiness. Gold nuggets found in the craw 
of an old red rooster led to the discovery of another rich deposit. 
An Indian, seeing one of the first loads of coal that was shipped 
to Utah, remarked that he had seen tons of black rock like that 
in eastern Utah. Prospectors accompanied this Indian to the 
site of the first coal beds discovered in Utah. Another common 
mining yarn concerns the tenderfoot who is leased an abandoned 
shaft and told that it contains a rich deposit. The practical joke 
boomerangs when the tenderfoot strikes an untouched vein and 
digs out a fortune.® 

Doodlebugs are commonly used to locate gold and other 
precious ores. Those most frequently encountered consist of 
four copper-colored rods about six inches long, having a forked 
point. A rod is held in each hand by two persons who walk over 
the ground where it is thought that precious ore might be 
located. In the proximity of gold the rods bend down in the 
direction of the metal as if magnetized. Two people work to- 
gether so that a triangle may be established at the apex of 
which the treasure is sure to be found. Some say that the 
operators must be of opposite sex. A remarkable thing about 
_doodlebugs is that they are supposed to draw more or less in 
proportion to the amount of gold in the deposit. 

We used to fish at a ranch in the Salmon River country, 
Idaho, where a prospector had been staked to his grub and 
operating costs for the summer in exchange for a half interest. 
in any mineral deposits that he might find. He had a precious. 
set of doodlebugs that he plied over the hills and gravel bars. 
along the Salmon River. Many of the local inhabitants were: 
impressed with the truthfulness of his claims by a demonstration 
in which gold coins, gold watches, and jewelry were buried and 
then found by means of the instrument. The only trouble seemed 
to be that the blasted thing was so sensitive that it indicated 
deposits of gold on every hill and gravel bar in the country. 
Actual pannings at the sites so indicated invariably showed just 
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enough grains of yellow gold to sustain the confidence of the 
local inhabitants. Yet the prospector in question went to his 
grave having never discovered enough gold to keep him from 
the poorhouse or to repay the rancher for the tobacco, groceries, 
whiskey, and overalls which he had grub-staked. 

These precious doodlebugs passed into the hands of another 
prospector who plied them about the area for a few years but 
who was finally forced to relinquish them to a grocer as a kind 
of foreclosure on his unpaid bills. 

A similar device, presently being used in southeastern Utah 
to locate uranium, consists of a wooden T which is held upside 
down between the fingers. Two small bottles of concentrated 
uranium ore are attached on each end of the horizontal piece. 
Over a body of ore the doodlebug is supposed to rotate between 
the fingers—one direction to indicate depth, then back to indi- 
cate the quantity.® 


It was Buck Lee, grandson of the fated John D. Lee, who 
spoke, stimulated by a little gin and listeners who love the lore 
of Mormonia. “Yes, I’ve chased them rainbows for forty years, 
and my dad chased them forty years before that. It was Pish- 
la-kai—that means ‘white metal’ in Navajo—that Dad spent his 
life trying to find. We thought sure we’d find it some day be- 
cause old Hoska-ni-na, last chief of the Navajos, told Dad about 
where it was that Merritt found his rich silver nuggets. 

“Have you heard the story of Pish-la-kai? Well, along in the 
late ’sixties there was a fellow name of Merritt came up through 
the Navajo country headed towards Colorado. Some place back 
on a mesa of the Monument Valley he found some rocks that 
were very rich in silver. He took them on over to Durango, 
Colorado, and the nuggets are still there today in a bank vault. 

“Well, over there he formed a party to go back into the Navajo 
country to relocate Pish-la-kai and to stake out claims there. 
They had all agreed before setting out that Merritt would be 
given the right to lay out the first claim. But during the days of 
travel from Durango to the place where they crossed the San 
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Juan—it was some place about where Montezuma Creek enters 
it—these fellers decided among themselves that Merritt would 
have to cut the cards and take his chances for a claim along 
with the rest of them. Well, one of them thought that this 
wasn’t fair because Merritt certainly had a prior right for hav- 
ing discovered the deposit and so he tells Merritt what they have 
decided. 

“Merritt just keeps going on as if he don’t know a thing 
about their plan. But he decided that once he had reached the 
Monument Valley country he would desert them and team up 
with a fellow by the name of Mitchell who had a trading post 
there and go find the silver with him. Mitchell had been pretty 
good to Merritt when he came through the Navajo country the 
first time. So, one night as soon as they were in close enough, 
Merritt got up after everybody had gone to sleep, saddled his 
horse, and went on alone to Mitchell’s. He found the old man 
sick and so he had to take his son—a boy about seventeen 
years old—along with him to find Pish-la-kai. 

“Tve talked to some of the Indians that shadowed them. 
Young Mitchell was riding a mule and Merritt a big bay horse. 
They crossed El Capitan creek and started up the trail that leads 
over the mesa. And up there some place they loaded their 
saddle bags with silver ore. The Indians let them go on for 
about a day’s journey when they ran right square into a band 
of two hundred Navajos who had formed an ambush for them 
as they came down off a mountain. A running fight started in 
which Merritt rode cover for the kid on his mule. But he never 
fired a round until they shot down the kid at the foot of a little 
butte. They followed Merritt across the flat desert for a couple 
more miles and finally cornered him and killed him by another 
butte. You'll see those buttes—they’re named Merritt and 
Mitchell after these two prospectors—as you cross a corner of 
Monument Valley between Mexican Hat and Kayenta. 

“The Indians, of course, took all the silver they had. Then 
they went on to where Merritt had left his party. Old Hoska- 
ni-na showed them all this silver ore and told them that Merritt 
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and Mitchell had been murdered by the Indians and that he 
would murder the whole bunch of them if they didn’t get out 
of the Navajo country and stay out. 

“Along about 1910 my dad and me were over in that country 
buying cattle. While we were camped at Kayenta we were told 
about a bunch of cattle that some Indians had over in the 
Monument Valley country. Dad gave me eight hundred dollars 
in silver and told me to go over and buy the whole herd. I was 
gone five days. An Indian by the name of Bila-shesh-ah-hi—that 
means ‘Crooked Finger’-—whose father had been a great friend 
of mine asked me if I’d like to see where Merritt and Mitchell 
were killed. I told him yes, and he took me a mile and a half 
from where we were camped and showed me the skeleton of 
a horse and a boot heel and the sole of a man’s boot. The horse: 
had been shot in the back of the head and so that explains how 
the Indians managed to corner Merritt. 

“You know, my dad and me chased the Pish-la-kai rainbow 
all our lives. It was only about six years ago that I made my 
last trip down into that country. Quite an interesting thing 
happened that time... .” 

He poured another jigger of gin, diluted it with grapefruit 
juice, lighted another cigarette, and continued. “Quite an in- 
teresting thing happened that time. On several occasions Indians 
have started to take me in to one of those places in the Navajo 
country where there is supposed to be gold and silver—old 
mines worked by the Indians and the Spaniards which still con- 
tain rich veins of ore. Every time, though, they’ve got cold feet 
and refused to show me anything after leading me all the way 
in there. 

“Well, the time that I was going to tell you about there was 
an Indian that had got religion and decided he wanted to leave 
the Navajo country and go live with us white folks. We called 
him ‘Pajamas’ because he still insisted on wearing flour sack 
pants and because his name was something like that anyhow. 
Pajamas came to me one day and he said, ‘I know you many, 

many years ago when you just little boy like that and live in 
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Navajo country!’ ‘How long ago was that?’ I said, wondering if 
he was really telling the truth. ‘Let me see! That ’bout ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty-two years ago,’ he answered, counting 
on his fingers. Well that tallied up about right so I began to pay 
more attention to what he seemed awful anxious to tell me. 
“I remember old Hoska-ni-na promise your father that he take 
him to Lost Josephine. He take your father many time into 
Navajo country but never he take him quite to Lost Josephine. 
Now me, I show you Lost Josephine.’ 

“Of course you’ve heard about the Lost Josephine. It all 
began with the first Spanish expedition into Utah led by one 
of Coronado’s captains by the name of Cardez. Spurred on by 
the Indian legends of the Seven Golden Cities of Cibola, they 
made a trail into the southeastern part of Utah but were turned 
back by the Colorado. Later Father Escalante made a trail up 
through there and some Spaniards established trading posts and 
took out rich supplies of squaws, papooses, and gold in ex- 
change for beads, knives, and cloth. One of these trading outfits 
found and worked the Josephine Mine. They built sluices and 
even charcoal burners to melt the gold out of its concentrate. 
And they cut a path through the cliffs and hauled the gold out 
on burros all the way to Santa Fé. 

“Then the Indians went on the war path. They killed all the 
Spaniards at the mine and massacred the trains that were on 
their way out and only one man survived and reached Santa Fé 
to tell his story. The Spanish viceroy sent out expedition after 
expedition to relocate the mine and to punish the Indians, but 
they never found anything but the decayed remains of three or 
four burros with ingots of gold still in the half-rotten pack 
saddles. 

“Well, since that time a hundred stories have circulated about 
people who claim to have found the Lost Josephine but through 
some disaster or other they have never been able to go back to 
it. A sheepherder was looking for a lost ewe along what he 
thought was an animal trail when he found a huge nugget of 
pure gold too large to have been in a natural state. An assay 
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office determined that it had been refined by the charcoal burner 
process. Once a cowhand from the Mullins Cattle Company 
who had never heard of the Lost Josephine was out riding 
‘through the innumerable little canyons south of Hanksville 
when he came upon an unbranded calf and its cow. As he roped 
the calf, the cow attacked him. He dashed under the leaves of 
a tremendous umbrella pine tree to escape from her and there 
he beheld a mine shaft and human skeletons. He made it in to 
Hanksville and returned with a party to relocate the shaft, but 
although they searched the area for months they were not able 
to relocate the umbrella pine or the mine. 

“One rancher down there spent his life looking for the Lost 
Josephine. Once he found a beautiful Spanish ankle spur—not 
the kind that is attached to the heel but a beautiful spur with 
a curved point and woven silver band that ties around the 
ankle. He still has this spur hanging over his fireplace but that’s 
the closest he ever got to the Lost Josephine. 

“°Long about nineteen-hundred they found out from Hanks- 
ville another burro—the carcass of one, that is—with a load of 
pure silver that the crows had probably scattered around as they 
pecked the flesh off his bones. And then there’s Cass Hite down 
in Ticaboo. He lived there for years. The Indians called him 
Hostine-pish-la-kae—white silver hunter, that is, in Navajo. 
Well, Cass claimed the Indians know where the Lost Josephine 
is but that they have all vowed never to let no Mormon nor 
’Mericat find it. Why, just last summer—or was it summer be- 
fore last?—a feller found a mine out there somewheres that had 
a great big tree growing right up through the timbers. He didn’t 
dare to go in because the timbers looked rotten, and there was 
water in it. And you know, nobody’s ever been able to find 
that drift although they’ve been trying to ever since. 

“Well, to get back to my story, I’d been fooled by the Indians 
so many times that I wasn’t going to be taken in again much as. 
I wanted to find Pish-la-kai, the Lost Josephine, or any other 
mine. So I told him to go bring me some of the ore and then 
I'd talk to him. ‘How long will it take you,’ I said, ‘to go get 
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some ore and come back?’ He scratched his head and said, 
**Bout five days.’ So I says ‘Okay!’ Then he tells me to meet 
him at his camp which was three miles up Tsegi-hite-tsosie 
Canyon—that means ‘within the rocks’—from where my Dad 
had built his house when I was just a boy. 

“My brother and I went to old Pajamas’ camp together. He 
wasn’t there but his squaw heard us coming and came to meet 
us with two five-pound lard buckets full of rock he’d brought 
from this place. One bucket contained samples of black rock 
so hard we couldn’t break it with a hammer. The ore in the 
other bucket was gray and contained gold all through it. Well, 
we told the squaw to tell Pajamas that we would go and make 
medicine over the ore and be back in nine days to let him know 
about it. My brother took it way down to Mayer, Arizona, to 
have it assayed so that no one would know where the ore 
came from. And when the assayer looked at it he exclaimed, 
“I’ve been in the assay business for sixty years but I never seen 
richer gold rock! I’ve assayed all over the United States and 
Mexico and this is the best ore I ever seen. It’s got gold, silver, 
platinum and uranium—’bout thirty-five thousand dollars to 
the ton, I’d say.’ Of course, when my brother come back with 
the assay sheet, we were pretty well enthused. 

“Well, we got in our car and took old Pajamas and started 
out to find that ore. We were only able to drive thirty-five miles 
and then we had to take off afoot across desert and mesa in the 
cussedest heat you ever suffered. Before we got there, I had 
stripped down to my shorts, shoes, hat, and canteen and I had 
about decided that he was just leading us on a wild goose chase 
‘when he points out a black streak in the edge of a cliff and 
tells us that is where the gray ore came from. When we got over 
there we like to a died from disappointment. It was nothing 
more than a petrified tree—about a hundred feet long and half 
exposed. That log had laid in the bed of old prehistoric Lake 
Bonneville for about thirty million years. During the thousands 
of years in which the log was under process of petrification the 
mud and water and such stuff had kept the gold agitated until 
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it had accumulated in the cracks of that piece of driftwood. The 
Navajo had found gold in it all right but that one bucket full 
of ore that he had chipped out was about all there was to it. 

“Next we asked him to show us where the black ore came 
from, for that, to tell the truth, was what interested us most 
because of the platinum and uranium. It was only about a mile 
away and blamed if that didn’t turn out to be a meteor that had 
busted and scattered around about a hundred square yards when 
it hit the earth. We might a been able to pick up twenty-five or 
thirty thousand pounds of it, but no more. 

“Another time there was an Indian called Pesh-thla-ki—that 
means ‘silversmith’—came to me down in Holbrook, Arizona. 
His squaw was sick and he had come to us knowing that my 
dad and me could talk Navajo. We decided from what he told 
us that she must have a real bad cold, congested lungs, and a 
pretty high fever. So I took him over to the drugstore and had 
him fixed up with all the medicine that he needed and told him 
just how to administer it. 

“When she got well here comes Pesh-thla-ki back. He’s got 
a nugget of pure gold that is an inch and a quarter long, a half- 
inch thick, and three-quarters of an inch wide. I shouldn’t say 
nugget, either, for it looked like a kind of slab that had been 
actually cut out of a larger piece with a hatchet or something. 
Well, he shows this to me and Dad because he said we had 
been his friends and he gives us the damnedest lingo you ever 
heard. It was just so peculiar that you couldn’t help believing it 
because you knew that no thick-skulled Navajo could ever invent 
such a yarn. 

“He had spent some time in jail at the Federal prison in 
Arizona because he had killed another Indian in the Navajo 
country. Of course the Indians didn’t have any love for him 
and now he found it just about impossible to live among them. 
There was a lot more gold in there where he had gotten this 
one piece. The Navajos know where it is and they keep close 
watch over it because they have vowed that no white will lay 
hands on it. Every time there is a storm it is uncovered but 
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they go right back and cover it up again. Well, he thinks we can 
make it in there now—it was midwinter—because the Indians 
have moved down to lower country. But we’ll have to go in pre- 
pared to bring out all we can for there'll never be another 
chance. He knew he’d never be able to do it alone but he 
thought that me and him together might be able to go in and 
bring out enough so that he can afford to move off the reserva- 
tion. 

“It was about a hundred miles from Holbrook. We started 
out with a gray and brown stallion and a big sorrel horse and we 
had packed as light as possible so that we could bring out all 
the more gold. And all the prospecting tools we took was an 
axe for he swore that we could just brush the dirt off that gold 
and chop it out. It sounded too good to be true but you just 
couldn’t help falling for it. 

“In three days we got in there close—about half a mile from 
the gold—and we unpacked the outfit and pitched camp in the 
bottom of the canyon. We had cooked supper and were waiting 
for the moon to come up before going on over to where the gold 
was. Just about then two Indians rode right into our camp and 
wanted to know what we were there for. ‘Lookin’ fer American 
cattle,’ I said. ‘No American cattle in here,’ says one of them. 
“Well, we’re going to stay awhile and see,’ I says. Well, them 
two Indians sat there on their horses with their Winchesters in 
their hands and their warpaint on and watched us until about 
ten o’clock. Then two more came and relieved them, and two 
more, and two more, about every couple of hours, and the way 
they acted we knew that we were about as welcome in there as 
the smallpox. 

“The next morning I laid a plan to ditch those Navajos so 
that we could go dig out that gold. I told Pesh-thla-ki to go off 
in a certain direction pretending to look for cattle, to make a 
circle and to meet me on top of a certain mesa above the loca- 
tion of the gold. I told him all of that in Navajo except the part 
about where to meet me and then we each took off in a different 
direction. It was about ten o’clock when I got up where he was 
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supposed to meet me. After waiting for several hours I decided 
that something must have happened to him so I went back to 
look for him. Within about three miles of our first camp I met 
five more Indians who were riding along with their Winchesters. 
in hand. And they came right up and accused me of killing 
Pesh-thla-ki. I finally got them to follow Pesh-thla-ki’s trail with 
me to actually go see what had happened to him. 

“It was not more than a mile from our first campsite that 
we found out what had happened—the story all told in the im- 
prints of horses’ hooves in the dirt. There was a point where the 
big sorrel horse that Pesh-thla-ki was riding had pulled up to a 
halt all surrounded by the tracks of Indian ponies and the ground 
was so beaten up at that point that it was obvious that there 
had been some kind of scuffle. Then here goes the track of the 
big sorrel out on a dead run to the north with the tracks of eight 
Indian ponies hot on his trail. This proved to the Indians that 
were with me that I hadn’t killed Pesh-thla-ki and they even 
followed his trail with me for a time. Then, knowing that he 
had a full six hours’ start on me and that his horse was even 
faster than mine, I gave up hope of ever catching him and set 
out again for Holbrook, knowing that this was no place for a 
white who gave two hoots in hell for his skin to be a-staying 
alone. 

“Six months after that I was walking along the street in 
Holbrook when here stood my big sorrel horse with pack and 
saddle on him just as he was when Pesh-thla-ki was riding him. 
I hunted up some Indians who told me that old chief Noskin-Nez 
had sent them in with the horse knowing that it belonged to 
me. When I asked one of them where Pesh-thla-ki was he 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled, ‘Gone to Californie!’ 

“Later on me and my dad went in there again and camped in 
the very same canyon where Pesh-thla-ki had taken me before. 
We gave the Indians the same old story about looking for 
American cattle but I allow that by this time they knew what 
American cattle we meant. Old Noskin-Nez sent a bunch of 
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Indians over and asked us to come to his hogan. When we got 
there he ordered us to give up our guns and to get out of the 
Navajo country. Dad refused to give up the weapons but we 
did get on our horses and start out of there, followed by four- 
teen Navajos. And when we got to the reservation line old 
Noskin-Nez stopped and explained to us: ‘Over here dineh 
bekah-ya; over there pelicano bekah-ya’—over here Indian 
country, over there white man country. As if we hadn’t knowed 
that all along!” 7 


If you want to hear about lost mines go out to the San Juan 
country in southeastern Utah. Step into the saloon at Monticello, 
order a straight whiskey, and ask an old-timer to point out to 
you the horse’s head on Blue Mountain. He’ll swell with local 
pride as he traces the outlines of a bridled mustang in the 
contours of the forest. 

After whiskey and light talk have mellowed your acquaint- 
ance, ask the old-timer about lost mines. “There’s more lost 
mines in the shadow of Blue Mountain than most any place 
in the whole blame world. Why, John Young was running cattle 
up there and he seen a mountain sheep so he ties his horse to 
a cedar and goes ’round a ledge to get a shot at it. Right there 
on the ledge he finds a pick and shovel. He digs up a few 
samples of ore and puts it in his pocket and a few years later 
he remembers it and gets it assayed and it sure was rich in gold. 
Well, you know he never was able to go back to that spot again! 
He hunted and hunted. He found a kinda camp the prospector 
had built and a little place where he cooked his meals. But he 
never did find that pick and shovel. That’s right out here within 
thirty miles. 

“Then there’s the Lost Alma around here somewheres. The 
Spaniards worked it and then it was lost. When I was a kid 
*bout ten there’s a man come in here with a girl who'd go off 
- into kind of a trance and then tell him where to dig. We’d hold 
meetin’s nights and sit in this feller’s house by the hour a-waitin’ 
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for that guy to put her off to sleep—hypnotize her—so’s she 
could tell where that Lost Alma was located. The Lost Jose- 
phine’s probably ’round here somewheres. It was the Spaniards 
that worked that one too. 

“And speakin’ of Spaniards, there’s a Mexican used to herd 
sheep up here on Blue Mountain. Most peculiar story that feller 
told. Still it makes you wonder; might be some truth in it. 

“This Mexican goes back down to New Mexico one time and 
there he runs into a old Mexican that told him this: There’s a 
Mexican that came to work one time for a sheep outfit on Blue 
Mountain and while he was a-workin’ for them he goes back in 
a cave and found a vein a gold. He could just chip the pure gold 
out from between the rocks with his persuadin’ knife. So he 
goes down to New Mexico with this gold and it lasts him ’bout a 
year and then he comes back an’ takes a little trek all by hisself 
back onto Blue Mountain and goes back down to New Mexico 
and he’s got enough gold to last another year. For five, six years 
he does this and never herds no more sheep. 

“Well, this Mexican—the first one I mean—he tried to per- 
suade me to go out a-lookin’ for this gold with him. Kinda crazy 
sorta feller. Made you scar’t of him. Later on he got religion, 
joined up with the Holy Rollers, becomes one of their preachers, 
goes loco and dies crazy as a bat. 

“The only lost mine I ever had any personal experience with 
was the Jack Wright Mine. Some folks ’round here calls it the 
‘Lost Doctor Mine,’ ’cause old Doc Daughters spent so much 
time a-lookin’ for it. I knew Doc Daughters in Palisade, Colo- 
rado, ’way back in 1905, and in 1913 I spent two weeks with 
him and two other fellers a-lookin’ for that mine. An’ what’s 
more I knowed Jack Wright personally—back in ’82 or ’83 be- 
fore he discovered the silver at Lower Big Indian which is over 
yonder about twenty-five miles. 

“Well, "long about ’84 Jack Wright went back to Baltimore 
where he was born: just pulled stakes and left all his claims an’ 
went home. ’Bout ten years later we heared of Jack Wright 
a-runnin’ a hardware store at Cripple Creek, Colorado. He was 
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awful sick and Doc Daughters was a-takin’ care of him. One 
day when he goes to see him he sees a red piece o’ ore laying 
on a shelf behind the counter in Jack’s store and here’s the 
conversation he held with Jack about it accordin’ as Doc 
Daughters told me hisself. 

““Where’d you get this piece of ore?’ he says to him. ‘In 
the La Sal Mountains,’ the other feller says. ‘I thought some day 
it would make a good paint mine,’ he says. ‘Sunk a shaft eight 
feet deep, an’ worked a three-an’-a-half foot vertical vein.’ ‘Did 
you ever have it assayed for gold?’ Doc says. ‘No.’ ‘Can I have 
it to send off for an assay?’ ‘Yes,’ says Jack. 

“Doc he breaks this piece a red ore in half an’ sends one 
piece to Burton, assayer at Leadville, Colorado, and the other 
piece to Burlingame of Denver. When them reports come back 
they checked close with each other and ran two hundred an’ 
seventy thousand per ton. Naturally Jack is all excited and he 
tells the Doc that he’ll show him the place as soon as he gets 
well and they'll both be rich. 

“But Jack never did get well. The doc cares for him every 
day an’ he soon sees that Jack is about ready to kick the bucket. 
So he begs him to draw a rough map but Jack wouldn’t do it: 
just put the doc off by saying, “We’ll both go find it when I get 
well.’ At last the doc told Jack that he was a-goin’ to die and 
says that if he wants to see his folks again he’d better take off 
for home. The night before Jack left he tells the doc how to find 
the mine and these are his exact words: ‘Go to Peters Spring,’ 
he says, ‘an’ turn off; you will find it on a sagebrush range with 
scattering pifon and cedar trees. You can see it for some dis- 
tance, as the red dump shows up plain. I have passed near this 
a number of times on my way from Big Indian to Peters Spring, 
takin’ the cutoff trail on foot, as I was afraid of Indians on the 
main Peters Hill trail. I will tell more in the morning before I 
take the train for home.’ 

“But the next mornin’ the doc was called out and before he 
gets back Jack was on the train an’ headin’ for the East. In 
*bout two weeks Jack’s brother come out and hunted up Doc 
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Daughters; says Jack had died tellin’ him that the doc could tell 
where to look for this rich deposit of red ore. Well, when the 
doc told him he said it was too vague and so he left givin’ the doc 
the right to look for and take possession of the deposit if he 
could find it. 

“So that’s how Doc Daughters come to start lookin’ for the 
Lost Jack Wright Mine. First he kept it under his hat: just 
looked ’round ’bout Peters Spring quiet-like, in the Lacky Basin 
and La Sal Creek district without any success for bout three 
years. Once he heared of a cowboy that showed up ’round 
Peters Spring with some red ore tied up in a bandana. Before 
the doc was able to locate him his horse’d throwed him an’ broke 
his neck. 

“Later on Doc Daughters moved down to California and 
began to practice in Long Beach. But he still had the idea in 
his head that he was goin’ to find the Jack Wright Mine. That’s 
how it happened that he and a partner who had some funds 
looked me up in Lisbon Valley in August, 1913. ‘You are an 
old prospector and cowboy and you know this country,’ they 
says. ‘We’re lookin’ for a lost mine, richest in gold in all the 
West. If you’ll help us we’ll give you an interest.’ 

“Well, I didn’t go strong for lost mines but I said I’d take the 
chance for a couple a weeks an’ so we struck out for Peters 
Spring. We covered the whole area riding four abreast—he took 
another feller in who had a good pack outfit—riding about one 
hundred yards apart up an’ down an’ crosswise, but we didn’t 
find no red ore. An’ every night around the campfire the doc 
would go over what Jack Wright had told him about where he 
found that red ore. We even looked up the old Injins of the 
place an’ asked them if they knowed of any red outcroppin’s 
round about but they didn’t help us none. 

“So Doc Daughters went on back to California. I seen him 
down there a time or two “long in ’23, ’24. He told me to keep 
the location under my hat; that we’d go find it together some 
time. I’ve thought it all over for many years an’ you know I’ve 
bout decided it was all just a prospector’s dream. A course, you 
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never can tell *bout them things. They’s lots of people believes 
in the Lost Rifle Sight Mine and that’s a still crazier story.” 


I motioned to the bartender to set them up again, fearing that 
some momentary diversion might lead the old man away from 
his precious reminiscence. The moment he lowered his glass 
from his wrinkled lips, I suggested, “You were going to tell me 
about the Lost Rifle Sight Mine.” 

“I got this straight from Ike W. Stevens, Civil War veteran, 
buffalo hunter, an’ pioneer prospector of the Cisco, Colorado, 
country. In nineteen-and-one while he owned an’ operated a 
mine in western San Miguel County, Colorado, he told me this 
story bout the Lost Rifle Sight. A course I’ve heared lots a 
counts about it but Ike’s is the genuine one. 

“They was two prospectors left Denver early in the spring of 
eighteen-and-sixty-four. They crosses over the continental di- 
vide at what is now knowed as Burri Pass which is a bit east of 
Silverton. They kept goin’ west ’til they reached country where 
there wasn’t any more settlements an’ they was out a grub an’ 
out a luck. Then they finds a old Indian trail leadin’ to the 
Colorado an’ when they got down to it they had one helluva 
time findin’ a place to cross their burros over. At last they finds 
a kind of hogback runnin’ scant-wise acrost that caused a little 
riffle an’ they made it over ’cause the water was low an’ it was 
later named the Dandy Crossin’. I see some a these new maps 
calls it the Hite Crossin’ now, though I’m all for keepin’ the 
old name. 

“Well, they makes camp right there at the Dandy Crossin’ an’ 
goes out to look for some game to shoot ’cause all they had left 
was salt. With a good venison to jerk they figgered they might 
last out ’til they gets to where they could buy some more grub. 
Not findin’ no deer along the river, they starts to hunt up the 
draws an’ at last one of them finds fresh deer sign so he goes up 
this canyon as fast as he can a-runnin’ an’ a-jumpin’ over rocks 
like mad ’cause he was hungry as sin. Finally he spots a pair a 
antlers stickin’ up above the scrub oak that grows everywhere 
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in these parts an’ he gets down on his hands an’ knees and crawls. 
on up that hill quiet as a kitten ’cause he don’t waat to miss the 
only game he’s seen in days. Well, he gets where he sees this 
buck a standin’ broadside not more’n seventy-five yards away 
an’ he draws his rifle to get a good bead on that deer. Well sir, 
he sees right then and there that he’s knocked the front sight 
off'n the gun. He looks around for a rock that he can make a | 
kinda sight outa an’ in *bout two shakes he finds a shiny rock 
that’s sorta soft an’ he manages to make it stick in the slot where: 
the sight’s supposed to be an’ he takes another bead an’ fires. 
That deer leaps high in the air an’ falls over dead. 

“Them two fellers spends two days a jerkin’ meat for to pack 
along with them an’ they decides to go up north thinkin’ as how 
they’d run into some settlement somewheres up towards Salt 
Lake. Well, they gets clean over into the Henry Mountain coun- 
try around where Hanksville is now. They *bout chokes to death 
from thirst before they come to a stream that’s dirty as the devil 
but it quenches their thirst an’ saves their life. That’s the stream 
they call the Dirty Devil in the Henry Mountains today. 

“It was in this country that the feller that shot the deer hap- 
pened to examine his concocted rifle sight for the first time since 
he’d shot the deer. That soft shiny rock wasn’t nothin’ less than 
pure horn silver! An’ it suddenly dawned on him that they was 
rocks like that a layin’ all ’round the place where he’d shot that 
buck. He tells his pard an’ they decides right then an’ there to 
get in to Provo, to Equip themselves for a long prospectin’ tour, 
an’ to go back to the Dandy Crossin’ an’ start to carry away that 
there horn silver. But one of them was killed by Injins before 
they gets to Provo so the other’n teams up with ’nother man an’ 
they goes back as fast as they can. They searched every draw 
an’ canyon ’round that place but they didn’t find nothin’. A 
course later word spread about the Lost Rifle Sight like mad an’ 
many a prospector went out there but they ain’t none of ’em 
that’s ever found it. 

“In eighteen an’ eighty-six Cass Hite an’ other prospectors 
found placer gold at the Dandy Crossin’ an’ my brothers William 
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an’ Charlie was out there an’ staked out claims along with him. 
But good placer ground was scarce so they stays a while an’ 
looked for the old Rifle Sight deposit an’ then pulls out. That’s 
just about the most inspirin’ ’count a lost mines that I ever 
heared an’ I’ve heared a lot of ’em.” § 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


The Golden Legend 


N A MORMON circle, if you come out with the dictum about 
believing more in a swearing saint than in a praying rogue, 
you are sure to evoke the image of J. Golden Kimball. He was 
a tall and slender cowpoke who became one of the Seven Presi- 
dents of the Seventies,* and the most beloved Mormon preacher 
of the first four decades of our century. The sincerity of his mes- 
sage, the spontaneous epigrammatic intensity of his images, and 
the magpie-like shrieking of his voice were all so unforgettable 
that today the telling of “J. Golden yarns” has become a highly 
developed art in Mormonia. 


Before meeting, the bishop had urged President Kimball to 
give the young men a good roasting because they were getting 
pretty wild. He rose, leaned away out over the pulpit, and shook 
his long bony finger at the youths in question. “Go to hell!” he 
shrieked. “Go to hell! That’s where you’re going to anyhow if 
you don’t quit your damn foolishness! I hear you’re all going 
around with a six-shooter on your hip! Better watch out. The 
damn thing’ll go off and blow your brains out!” 1 
* Echelon in the church hierarchy just below the Twelve Apostles. 
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“Do you want to know how to live a long time?” he screeched. 
“Well, if you do, just get yourself an incurable disease and then 
take care of it!” ? On the rearing of children: “If you want to 
know how to raise kids,” he began, “just ask an old maid, and 
God save the queen!” * Once he was asked: “Brother Golden, 
is it true that you have a genuine feeling of love for all your fel- 
low men?” “Yeah! I love all of God’s children,” he said, “but 
there’s some of them I love a damn sight more than I do 
others.” 4 


The old mule-skinner-preacher took special delight in play- 
ing tricks on his audiences and they loved him for it. Periodically 
it is the custom to read to the congregation the interminable list 
of church officers, from the highest to the lowest, and to ask the 
local Saints to give them a sustaining vote. Once this irksome 
task fell to Kimball’s lot. “It has been proposed,” he said, “that 
we sustain Brother Heber J. Grant as Prophet, Seer, and Reve- 
lator of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. All in 
favor make it manifest by the raising of the right hand... . 
Opposed, if any, by the same sign. . . . It has been proposed 
that we sustain Brother Anthony W. Ivins as. . . .” On and on 
it went, monotonous and tiresome like the ticking of a clock. 
J. Golden looked up from his list and noticed that his audience 
was nodding, on the verge of sleep. In the same monotonous 
tone he continued: “It has been proposed that Mount Nebo be 
moved from its present site in Juab County and be placed on the 
Utah-Idaho border. All in favor make it manifest by raising the 
right hand; opposed, by the same sign.” Guffaws from the few 
who were still awake revived the congregation and the ritual 
was completed in due course.° 


J. Golden was a sure-fire delegate from the central authori- 
ties of the church when it was a matter of raising funds. If he 
preached, the brethren and sisters paid down to the last dollar 
if necessary. “How many of you good brethren,” he asked, 
“would give your lives for the gospel?” Everyone’s hand went 
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up. “Well then,” he continued, pitching his voice on the confi- 
dential key, “how many of you would be willing to contribute 
fifty cents to the Mutual Improvement Association fund?” One 
by one, and guiltily, hands began to rise until all had responded, 
and as they left the meeting every last one of them dropped 
either a coin or an IOU in the collection box.® 

J. Golden was sent out with an apostle at one time to raise 
funds for some worthy project. It was a scorching hot day. End- 
lessly the apostle harangued and pleaded and admonished while 
heads nodded in slumber. Then it came J. Golden’s turn. “I’m 
just going to talk long enough to make one prophecy,” he 
shrieked. “I want to prophesy that if you shell out, and shell out 
handsome, Apostle Lyman and me will get out of town, and in 
thirty minutes, too!” 7 


On another occasion J. Golden made some prophecies of a 
different nature. It was at a stake conference in southern Idaho 
and the beloved President of the Seventies was in his best ora- 
torical form. As he raised his falsetto in a marvelous cadenza 
of eloquence he began to prophesy the most wonderful things 
about the future prosperity and opulence of the Saints in this 
desolate locality. The audience was moved to the highest pin- 
nacle of religious fervor. When the meeting had adjourned 
J. Golden disappeared. After several hours the bishop found 
him in a barn, crying, beating his head, and cursing a blue 
streak. “Why, Brother Kimball, what’s the matter? What could 
have happened to bring all this upon you?” “Ah, hell,” he 
sobbed, “I had to go and prophesy all that about this commu- 
nity and there isn’t a damn bit of it will come true!” § Once he 
was asked: “Brother Golden, did you ever have any visions?” 
“Hell, no! But ’ve had some damn good nightmares!” ® 


A favorite is the yarn about J. Golden being asked to preach 
a funeral sermon in southern Idaho. He had only the slightest 
acquaintance with the deceased. He arrived late at the funeral 
and was whisked to his place on the stand with scarcely time to 
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compose himself. But he began his eulogy of the departed in his 
best homespun manner and quite outdid himself in feats of recol- 
lection and praise. Shortly he began to notice a kind of forced 
restraint in the expressions of members of the congregation that 
broadened on some faces almost to a grin. Suddenly he stopped 
short in his eulogy to scrutinize his audience. There on the 
mourners’ bench sat the very man he had been eulogizing. He 
turned around and asked, “Hey, Bishop, who the hell’s dead 
around here anyway?” 1° In another funeral sermon he praised 
the departed, told how good a man he was: “He went to church; 
he paid his tithing; he was good to his family. He was a good 
man and I'll tell you another reason why. He always read the 
Deseret News! * And it takes a damn good man to do that!” }3 


At least one of the yarns of the Abraham Lincoln cycle has 
passed over to J. Golden. It is the one about his being attacked 
by a mad dog. In self-defense J. Golden grabbed a pitchfork and 
buried one of the tines in the dog’s throat. The angered farmer, 
owner of the dog, flew into a rage and asked why in heaven’s 
name he had shoved the pitchfork down the dog’s throat. “Be- 
cause,” answered Golden, “that’s the end he came at me with.” }? 


Once an old neighbor of Danish birth came to J. Golden for 
marital advice. “Brudder Kimball, me unt Sister Svensen, vi 
vants to get marriet. Vat you tink?”—‘Well, now, Brother 
Sorensen, I don’t know! Why do you want to get married?”— 
“Vell, you see, ve vants an heir! I vants an heir, unt Sister Sven- 
sen, she vants an heir too.” Brother Kimball looked the old man 
over from head to foot. “But Brother Sorenson, how old are you 
and how old is Sister Swensen?” “Vell now, let me see! I ben 
seventy-tree lass May, unt Sister Svensen, she vill be sixty-two 
right avay now.” J. Golden was tart: “Well, Brother, you and 
Sister Swensen may be heir-minded, but I’m afraid you aren’t 
heir-conditioned.” 4% 


* Daily newspaper published by the church. 
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It was in Relief Society conference. J. Golden was to ad- 
dress a large body of the matrons of Zion. In his first screeching 
tones he announced: “There isn’t one man in a thousand that 
knows how to treat a woman right!” The good sisters folded 
their hands and relaxed with the mellow feeling that here was 
one man who had a message for them. J. Golden took in the 
silent blessing of his audience with a sustained pause. Then in a 
wizened key he continued: “And I might add, there isn’t one 
woman in a thousand that knows when she’s being treated 
right!” 14 


The late Senator Reed Smoot met Brother Kimball outside his 
suite in the church office building in Salt Lake City. “Well, 
Golden,” announced the Senator, “I am getting married you 
know. I’ve just been to get President Grant’s * approval. He 
offers his congratulations and his blessing to both myself and 
Sister Sheets. What have you got to say about it?” J. Golden 
never in his life lacked an appropriate comeback, though always 
it was unexpected and frequently unwanted. “Well now, I just 
don’t know, Reed. I just don’t know! You’re a pretty old man, 
you know. And Sister Sheets, she’s a pretty young woman. And 
she’ll expect more from you than just the laying on of hands.” }° 


There were a few of the devout Latter-day Saints who were 
shocked by J. Golden’s earthy and unrestrained images. Once a 
good sister approached him after a particularly salty sermon 
that he had made at stake conference in central Utah. “I just 
can’t understand,” she began, “why the church authorities send 
a man like you out to preach to the people. You’re not inspired 
and the way you talk you can’t have very much faith. I don’t 
even think you have enough faith to heal the sick or to make a 
blade of grass grow, or even to make the water to irrigate it.” 
“Well, now, sister,” shrieked the President of the Seventies, 


* Heber J. Grant, president of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 
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“you might be right about healing the sick and Hegel: the grass 
grow, but I'll take you up on the water!” 16 


There came a time when the church officials decided that they 
would have to ask for private rooms whenever they were enter- 
tained on their many visits to Saints outside of Salt Lake City. 
An apostle and J. Golden had arrived at the home of a stake 
president in northern Utah. A single room was offered them and 
the apostle tactfully explained to their host the new policy: that 
the brethren were willing to eat and preach and pray together but 
that they required private sleeping quarters. “Yes,” interjected 
Brother Kimball, “I’d just as soon sleep with a yaller dog as 
with any one of the apostles.” 17 Once his opinion was asked 
on the advisability of appointing assistants to the apostles so 
that their burdensome responsibilities might be lightened. 
“Don’t think it’s a bad idea,” said Golden. “We need some 
spares around here; got plenty of flats.” 18 


Once he was on a preaching tour with the learned B. H. Rob- 
erts, First President of the Seventies and official historian of the 
church. For two long hours Brother Roberts had sermonized, 
painting the whole plan of salvation and the panorama of church 
history. Patiently the congregation listened until at last he turned 
to his companion and asked: “Brother Kimball, is there anything 
that you would like to say?” J. Golden’s tones awakened every 
Saint in the house: “Only this, Brother Roberts. I’d like to 
remind these good soul-sacrificing people that when you die I 
will be First President of the Seventies!” 19 


Brother Kimball was conducting the discussion on the topic 
of latter-day prophecy and modern revelation in an adult Sun- 
day school class. One of the brethren had asked why they didn’t 
hear as much about this doctrine now as they did in the early 
days of the church. “Well,” began Golden, “it’s like this: any 
man can receive revelations for himself and for his own family. 
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But there is only one person authorized to receive revelations 
for the whole body of the church, and that is President Heber J. 
Grant. And I wish to hell he’d get on the job! He travels around 
so damn much God can’t catch up with him!” ° 


Once as he was crossing the street between the temple and 
the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City a careless motorist struck him 
a glancing blow that rolled him over a time or two without doing 
any serious damage. He got up, brushing himself off, and storm- 
ing: “There’s some folks with eyesight so damn poor they can’t 
tell the difference between a Gentile and the Lord’s anointed!” 
Another version has it that high school kids in a hot-rod whizzed 
around the corner and just barely brushed him. He raised his 
cane threateningly and exclaimed: “You son of a gun! Have 
you no respect for the priesthood!” ?} 


He was often in trouble with the presidency of the church 
because of his swearing, and he spoke of it frequently in his 
sermons. “Once when we were hauling some of those temple logs 
from the sawmill I was driving the oxen. And those oxen, dumb 
as they were, knew that I was driving them and they lagged 
behind. They even turned around and looked at me and I 
couldn’t make them go. Well, I spoke quite respectable to them 
for a while but that didn’t do any good. So I begun to cuss. It 
was after the manifesto on swearing but I was mad and I had 
to turn loose. Boy, how I did cuss! Did those oxen sit up and 
take notice! They got right down to business. But then you see 
they were church oxen and they understood the language.” ” 


It is told that in his younger days, before he became a high 
church official, J. Golden once got all dressed up in his Sunday 
best to go to church. Then he discovered that the calf hadn’t 
been fed. So he took a bucket of skimmed milk and went out to 
the corral. The hungry calf lunged forward, submerged his 
muzzle clear up to his eyes in the milk, then raised his head and 
snorted, blowing foam all over J. Golden’s clothes. “If I wasn’t a 
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member of the church,” he shrieked, “if I wasn’t an officer in 
the priesthood, if I wasn’t trying to forswear swearing, and if I 
couldn’t control my temper, I’d take your goddamned head and 
drown you in this here bucket!” ?3 


Once J. Golden was speaking on baptism and repentance. 
“I believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent and virtu- 
ous, and in doing good to all men. I believe that with all my 
heart. You can baptize men every ten minutes but if they don’t 
repent they'll come out of the water just as bad as when they 
went in. What can God do for a liar who refuses to repent? He - 
can’t claim salvation, and baptizing him in water will not settle 
the problem unless when he goes down you hold his head 
under,”” 74 


He was advising the young people to receive their patriarchal 
blessings. “You should go to the patriarch and find out what’s 
in store for you if you live the gospel. When I was a young man 
I went down and had my patriarchal blessing. Hands were laid 
on my head and I was told, ‘Brother Golden, you will live the 
gospel and become a pillar in the church. And verily I say unto 
you, that you are your father’s son.” Now you know, brethren 
and sisters, that’s always been a great comfort to me.” 7° 


On a Sunday evening in June he was addressing the young 
men and women of the Mutual Improvement Association. “I’m 
reminded,” he said, “that this is June, the mating season. Now 
I imagine some of you here are thinking about getting hitched. 
Well, I just want to warn you not to expect too damn much of 
each other and then maybe you won’t be disappointed. Now 
when I got married I thought I was marrying an angel. And 
there are many times since that I wish to hell I had.” He con- 
tinued by advising them how to select a bride. “Some select a 
girl because she has pretty eyes, some because she has pretty 
hair. I know one man who chose a girl because she could sing. 
He married her and the next morning when he saw her without 
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any powder and her wig laying on the dresser he shouted, ‘Sing! 
For hell’s sake sing!’ ” 76 


Brother Kimball was having lunch with a large group of Salt 
Lake attorneys in the banquet room of a restaurant. The waiter 
approached him and asked what he would like to drink. Now, 
despite the familiar Mormon prohibition, he did like his coffee. 
Looking sheepishly at those near him at the table, he said in a 
weak voice, “Water.” But the man next to him tapped the 
waiter on the shoulder and said, “Oh, bring him some coffee; 
he likes coffee.” So the waiter wrote it down and moved on 
around the table. When he was at last taking orders at the other 
end of the table Brother Kimball squeaked, “The Lord heard 
me say water!” 27 


His nephew once asked him, “Uncle Golden, people laugh 
every time you begin a sermon. Do you intend to be funny?” 
“No, I don’t. I don’t expect to at all. But they laugh at me any- 
way. I don’t know why. I say what the others say. Now take 
Apostle Ballard. He can get up and say, ‘Brethren and sisters, 
I haven’t prepared a sermon today. What I’m going to say the 
Lord alone knows.’ And then he’ll preach ’em a fine sermon. 
I get up and say the same thing: ‘Brethren and sisters, God only 
knows what I’m going to tell you.’ And they all laugh!” 7° 


Once he was cut off the air for vulgarities uttered during a 
radio broadcast. He went to his home penitent beyond words. A 
confidential friend approached him: “You know, Golden, they 
are considering cutting you off the church for that radio talk.” 
Through sobs and tears the old man managed to utter: “Cut me 
off the church! They can’t do it! I repent too damn fast.” ?° It is 
said that on the occasion of this particular speech traffic was 
congested for blocks in the neighborhood of Brother Kimball’s 
home: his friends were coming to shake his hand and give him 
an assurance of their admiration and love, despite the reproof 
he had received from the authorities. 
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He was asked if his swearing during sermons was intentional, 
if he used those two little words that caused him so much trou- 
ble on purpose. “Well, I never intend to cuss. When I get up to 
speak ['m not thinking about those words but they just come 
out. They’re left over from my cowboy days. They used to be 
my native language. And I can assure you that they come from 
a far larger vocabulary.” °° 


A brother had been called before the high council on a charge 
of adultery. It seems that he had been paying too much atten- 
tion to a certain sister while her husband was away on a mission. 
This was a very serious offense, the penalty for which would be 
excommunication. Although J. Golden was in attendance as a 
representative of the general authorities of the church, the local 
bishop was conducting the hearing. 

“Now, brother,” he began, “pretty serious evidence has been 
presented that you have been unduly attentive to this sister since 
her husband has been away.” 

“Yeah, Biscop, dot is true dot I haf been. De brudder iss on 
his mission unt I tink dot it is right fur us to take care of dose 
dat stays at home. I yist do my Christian dooty und dot is all 
right, I do notting wrong.” 

“But you have been seen around the sister’s home all hours of 
the day and night, and on one occasion you were seen to leave 
the house at five or six in the morning. You must have been there 
all night. Now what about that?” 

“Vell, now, Biscop, dat’s all right, too. I do all de things vot 
a good brudder should do. Unt I do de chores and sometimes 
it takes a long time to do de chores und maybe it do take me all 
night sometimes. But dat is all right. I have do notting wrong. 
I yist do my dooty and dere’s notting wrong in dat.” 

“Well, you know,” continued the bishop, “it has been testi- 
fied that someone was passing by the sister’s house and they 
looked in the window and saw you in bed with her. Now how 
do you explain that?” 

“Vell, Biscop, it’s like dis. I do not deny dat maybe I have 
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been seen in bed with her. But I vant to say right here and now 
dat I have do notting wrong! I am not guilty of de thing of which 
you accuse me of!” 

Whereupon J. Golden unwound his long legs, stretched, and 
said: “Brethren, I move that the brother be excommunicated. 
It’s obvious that he does not have the seed of Israel in him.” #7 


One good Mormon sister was asked if she remembered any of 
Golden Kimball’s speeches. “Oh,” she said, “I’ve heard him 
preach many and many a time and I just sat there and loved 
him!” As she spoke her arms were thrown out and then drawn 
against her bosom in an imaginary embrace.?? When the old 
genius of the folk-epigram died, influential friends went to a 
church official to ask that his funeral be held in the great Salt 
Lake tabernacle. “J. Golden’s funeral in the tabernacle!” he 
exclaimed. “Why, we can’t even fill it for an apostle, let alone 
a President of the Seventies.” But he acquiesced. The tabernacle 
was filled and the grounds and streets around it, for, next to 
Brigham Young’s, it was the biggest funeral ever attended in 
Utah.*8 


The legend of J. Golden has so imbedded itself in the hearts 
of the Mormon folk that it has even spilled over upon his father, 
his ancestors, and his relatives. Once a nephew came to J. Golden 
and said: “Well, Uncle Golden, I heard another J. Golden yarn 
today.” “Tl bet the damn thing isn’t genuine,” wheezed the old 
man. “Seems like all the stories told these days are either about 
me or Mae West.” *4 There is a yarn that when Elias Kimball 
was mission president in the southern states he opened a mis- 
sionary meeting with the following Goldenesque words: “Breth- 
ren, lend me your faith and prayers while I rasp your bones!” 3° 
J. Golden’s father was the famous Heber C. Kimball, first coun- 
sellor to Brigham Young, and said to be the most married of all 
of Mormonia’s polygamists. On one occasion a young man who 
had been called to go on a mission went to Heber to explain 
why he did not want to go. “I’m just getting started in life and 
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I’m afraid to go away and leave what I’ve managed to accumu- 
late. I’ve just been married. I’ve saved a long time and bought 
a farm that needs care. I’ve just bought a horse, and I’d have to 
sell it for money to go on a mission—he’s all I have that I can 
sell, and when I come back from the mission I'll have nothing.” 

Brother Kimball had heard all these objections before from 
others and was ready with the usual answer: “My boy, as we all 
know, the Lord will provide for you while you are away. He will 
see that your young wife doesn’t want. Your farm will still be 
here. And if you sell your horse, the Lord will see that you have 
a horse when you return.” 

With this assurance the young man went on his mission and 
Brother Kimball forgot the incident. But when the missionary 
returned his farm had grown to weeds and there was no horse 
and no money. He went to Brother Kimball and reminded him 
of his promise. After a moment’s reflection Kimball said, “Do 
you see those horses over there in my corral? You go over there 
and pick out a horse for yourself. He’s yours. If the Lord won’t 
keep His promises, I suppose I'll have to.” 6 


There is a quaint kind of irony in the fact that Golden Kim- 
ball’s epigrammatic wit should have persisted in full vigor to 
the ripe old age of eighty-seven, only to be extinguished by the 
scourge of our own age, an automobile. Yet even this has given 
rise to a Goldenesque yarn that is in keeping with the irrepres- 
sible spirit of the man. Arriving at the gates of heaven, he was 
greeted by the master-receptionist, Saint Peter. “Well, Brother 
Golden, at last we got you here!” “Yeah, but by hell you had to 
kill me to do it!” 37 In his last years he met a friend in the street 
who said to him, “How are you, Golden? How are you getting 
along?” “Well, to tell the truth, I’m not doing so good. Getting 
old and tired. You know, Seth, I’ve been preaching this gospel 
nigh onto sixty years now and I think it’s about time for me to 
get over on the other side to find out how much of what I’ve 
been saying is true.” 3° 


€PILOGUE 


Lyre of the Lord’s Anointed 


O ABUNDANT are the songs that the Mormon folk have com- 
S posed and sung at all of the critical moments in their his- 
tory that, were every other document destroyed, it would still be 
possible, from folk songs alone, to reconstruct in some detail the 
story of their theology, their migrations, their conflict with the 
Gentiles, and the founding and development of most of their 
settlements from New York to San Bernardino. On one occasion 
we made a systematic attempt to record all of the songs about 
St. George—one Mormon town. In a week, more than forty 
items had been recorded and we had gained positive knowledge 
that our repertoire was incomplete. For the most part song 
writers in Mormonia, as elsewhere, have launched their verses 
in the sea of anonymity which is the “folk.” Unmindful alike 
of source and success, they have strummed their guitars and 
sung, in traditional patterns it is true, the memories, the faith, 
and the hopes which have given meaning to their lives. 

The songs that follow form at best a random sampling from 
the hundreds of Mormon songs in our collection, which in turn 
is but a fraction of the inexhaustible supply. We have attempted 
to select songs which say something significant about the Mor- 
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mon folk and which have not previously appeared in print in 
readily accessible publications. 


1 
EARLY THIS SPRING WE’LL LEAVE NAUVOO 


(Words only. From a manuscript in possession of M. S. MacCarthy. 
Other manuscripts among which it was found pertain to financial 
dealings of Joseph Smith in 1836. We have corrected the spelling 
and added punctuation. Music is not available, but identity of the 
chorus with that of song No. 3, following, suggests that it may have 
been sung to the same tune.) 


1. Early this spring we'll leave Nauvoo, and on our journey we’ll 
pursue, 

We'll go and bid the mob farewell, and let them go to heaven 
or hell. 


Refrain: 

So on the way to California in the spring we’ll take our journey, 

Far above Arkansas fountains, pass between the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


2. The mobocrats have done their best, old Sharp and Williams 
with the rest, 
They’ve burn’t our houses and our goods and left our sick folks 
in the woods. 


3. Below Nauvoo on the green plains they burn’t our houses and 
our grains, ; 
And if fought they were hell-bent to raise for help the govern- 
ment. 


4. The old settlers that first claimed the soil, they thought that they 
would take a spoil, 
And a fuss they did begin but not much money did bring in. 


5. Old Governor Ford, his mind so small, has got no room for soul 
at all, 
If heaven and hell should do their best, he neither could be 
damned or blessed. 
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6. Backenstos [sic], his mind so large, upon the mob he made a 
charge, 
Some three or four he did shoot down, and left them lying on 
the ground. 


7. The old State Marshal came to town and searched our temple 
up and down. 
He told the Saints that he had come, and brought a writ for 
Brigham Young. 


Second refrain: 

So out of the way old Major Warren, you can’t come it over the 
Mormons, 

Far above Arkansas fountains, pass between the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


8. Now since it’s so we have to go and leave the City of Nauvoo, 
I hope you'll all be strong and stout, and then no mob can back 
you out. 


9. The temple shining silver bright, and Christ’s own glory gives 
the light, 
High on the mountains we will rear a standard to the nations far. 


2 
TITTERY-IRIE-AYE 
(Sung by Joseph H. Watkins, Brigham City, Utah, 1946.) 


1. Come all my good people and listen to my song, 
Although it’s not so very good it’s not so very long. 
And sing tittery-irie-aye, sing tittery-irie-o. (This line repeated 
after each stanza.) 
(3.2108) 
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. Now concerning this strange people I’m now a-going to sing, 


For the way they have been treated I think it is a sin. 


. They’ve been driven from their homes and away from Nauvoo 


For to seek another home in the wilderness anew. 


. Oh, they stopped among the Indians but there don’t mean to 


Stay, 
And they’ll soon be a-packing up and jogging on their way. 


. They made a halt at Council Bluffs but there don’t mean to stay, 


Some feed their cattle rushes and some prairie hay. 


. Oh, of logs we’ve built our houses, of dirt we have for floors, 


Of sods we’ve built our chimneys and shakes we have for doors. 


. There is another item, to mention it I must, 


Concerning spiritual women that make a hell-uv-a fuss. 


. Some men have got a dozen wives and others have a score, 


And the man that’s got but one wife is a-looking out for more. 


. Now young men don’t get discouraged, get married if you can, 


But take care don’t get a woman that belongs to another man. 


Now concerning this strange people I have nothing more to say 
Until we all get settled in some future day. 


3 
ON THE ROAD TO CALIFORNIA 


(Sung by Wm. T. Morris, St. George, Utah, 1947. The song is one 
of several composed and sung by troops of the Mormon Battalion 
which marched from Florence, Nebraska, to San Diego via El Paso 
in the winter of 1846-47.) 


1. The Mormons led by Colonel Cook, while passing down St. 


Pedro’s brook, 


Just turning o’er a little rise, the grass was up to our mules’ eyes. 


Refrain: 
On the road to California, on that hard and tedious journey, 
Far across the Rocky Mountains, crystal streams and flowing 


fountains. 
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2. Just as our mules began to pull, out from the grass there jumped 
a bull, 

As soon as he appeared in sight, he raised his head all ready for 
a fight. 


3. I saw a man as I passed by, a bull had hooked him in the thigh, 
From that thigh the blood did pour, three inches deep it made 
a gore. 


4. When this bull battle it was o’er, and sound of musket heard no 
more, 
We went next day and there found slain four mules, twelve bulls 
upon the plain. 


4 
THE GOSPEL NEWS 


(Sung by L. M. Hilton, Ogden, Utah, 1946. The singer could recall 
only seven of eleven stanzas which he said his grandfather used to 
sing. ) 


1. The gospel news is sounding to nations far and near. 
Good people pay attention and to its truth give ear. 
For the Lord He hath commissioned an angel from on high, 
A message bearing through the land and with it he did fly. 
And with it he did fly, and with it he did fly, 
A message bearing through the land, and with it he did fly. 
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2. Saying, “Now give glory unto God Who made the sea and land, 
Repent of all your wickedness, God’s judgments are at hand. 
And then go forth with contrite hearts, believe in Jesus too, 
And be baptized in His name and you shall know it’s true. 
(Repeat as in stanza 1.) 


. And then have hands laid on your head by those whom God shall 
send, 

You shall receive the Spirit’s power to guide you to the end. 

It will show to you the things that’s past, and things that’s present 
too, 

*Twill lead you through this wilderness and nothing shall harm 
you. 

(Repeat.) 


. Receive the Priesthood of the Lord to act in Jesus’s stead, 

And seal on earth and bind in heaven the living with the dead. 

In His name you shall heal the sick and cast out devils too, 

And in new tongues you then shall speak and nothing shall harm 
you. 

(Repeat.) 
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5. Go forth and teach the gospel plan to all by God’s own power, 
For Israel must be gathered in before the closing hour. 
The wicked all will be destroyed and Satan must be bound, 
And in that New Jerusalem the righteous will be found. 
(Repeat.) 


6. There’ll be good old Father Adam there, and Mother Eve his 
queen, 
And that innumerable company that John on Patmos seen. 
There'll be Mary there and Martha, too, with joy our hearts will 
swell, 
Oh, what a salutation we will have on Zion’s hill. 
( Repeat.) 


7. In Zion’s City there we'll build a temple to our Lord, 
And Enoch’s law will be our joy, we’ll live in one accord. 
The ten lost tribes will gather there, with prophets long since 
dead, 
A thousand years of peace will reign with Jesus at our head. 
(Repeat.) 


2 
THE MERRY, MERRY MORMONS 


(Fragment given by Walter Cox, Provo, Utah, 1946. He learned the 
song as a convert in England in the 1860's.) 


We will put down the spirit glass, 

Of water we'll take a draft, 

And drink to the health of the merry, merry Mormons. 
We will drink to the health of the merry, merry Mormons. 


6 
SEA GULLS AND CRICKETS 


(Sung by L. M. Hilton, Ogden, Utah. Reproduced by permission of 
Folkways Records and Service Corporation.) 


1. The winter of ’49 had passed, 
A winter of haunting fears, 
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Ne” 
The wine ter of fore ty nine had passed, A wine ter of haunt-ing Fears, For 


For famine had knocked at the city gates 
And threatened the pioneers. 


2. But spring with its smiling skies lent grace 
And cheer to the hosts within, 
And they tilled their fields with a new-born trust 
And the courage to fight and win. 


3. With the thrill of life, the tender shoots 
Burst forth from the virgin plain, 
And each day added its ray of hope, 
For a blessing of ripened grain. 


4. But lo in the east strange clouds appeared 
And dark became the sun, 
And down from the mountainsides there swept 
A scourge that the boldest shunned. 


5. Black crickets by tens of millions came 
Like fog on a British coast, 
And the finger of devastation marked 
Its course on the Mormon host. 


6. With a vigor that desperation fanned 
They battled and smote and slew, 
But the clouds still gathered and broke afresh 
Til the fields that waved were few. 


7. With visions of famine and want and woe 

They prayed from their hearts sincere, 

When lo from the west came other clouds 
To succor the pioneers. 


8. "Iwas sea gulls feathered in angel-white, 
And angels they were forsooth. 
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These sea gulls there by the thousands came 
To battle in very truth. 


9. They charged down upon the cricket hordes 
And gorging them day and night, 
They routed the devastating foe 
And the crickets were put to flight. 


10. All heads were bowed as they thanked their God 
And they reaped while the devil raved, 
The harvest was garnered to songs of praise 
And the pioneers were saved. 


7 
THE BOOZER 


(Sung by L. M. Hilton, Ogden, Utah, 1946. The song may not be 
of Mormon origin but it expresses so effectively the Mormon view 
on alcohol that its inclusion is appropriate.) 


1. I was out upon a flicker and had had far too much liquor, 
And I must admit that I was quite pie-eyed, 

And my legs began to stutter, and I lay down in the gutter 
And a pig arrived and lay down by my side. 
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2. As I lay there in the gutter with my heart strings all aflutter, 
A lady passed and this was heard to say, 
“You can tell a man who boozes by the company he chooses,” 
And the pig got up and slowly walked away. 


8 
THE UNITED ORDER 


(Sung by Elvira Cox Blackburn, Orderville, Utah, 1947. In the first 
two decades following the arrival of the Saints in Utah, several 
attempts were made to implement the “United Order,” a theocratic 
social system in which goods and facilities were owned and used in 
common. Orderville was one of the most successful of these colo- 
nies. ) 


(3 = 108) 


a 


Cry se- Crale your ear -ly sub-sTance, learn the law of heaven, 


1. Forty years ago and over God’s command was given, 
Consecrate your earthly substance, learn the law of heaven. 


Refrain: 
Hallelujah, hallelujah, thanks we give to Thee, 
For the heavenly holy Order given to make us free. 


2. Unite together, join the Order, is the call today, 
Let us all with hearts rejoicing say we will obey. 


3. Live together, work together, angels do above; 
Each one try to help the other, this will bring true love. 
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4. Be ye one in earthly blessings, no distinction found, 
Bless the widow, help the aged, as one family bound. 


5. We’re a little band of workers striving with our might 
To obey the prophet Brigham for we know ’tis right. 


6. Give us strength, eternal Father, wisdom too we pray, 
For we are as little children learning day by day. 


7. Men may mock and make derision, Satan too may rail, 
But our motto must be, “Onward! Never, never fail.” 


8. Now again the Lord has spoken, hear the prophet’s voice, 
Let us all with hearts and voices say we will rejoice. 


9. Here we dedicate, our Father, wives and children dear, 
Thou wilt help us and sustain us if we persevere. 


2 
BLESS BRIGHAM YOUNG 


(Sung by Caroline Jensen, Logan, Utah, 1946. The “Brigham 
Young” folk song cycle encompasses scores of songs, both of the 
anti-polygamist spirit as shown in a previous chapter, and of the 
more abundant pro-Mormon types. The following two songs are 
typical of the latter.) 


1. “Bless Brigham Young,” we children pray, “the chosen Twelve 
in what they say, 
The elders, priests, and teachers too, their labors bless in all 
they do. 
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el- ders, priests and Teah-ers Too, Their Jae bors bless in alll they do.” 


2. “Let Thy good spirit on us rest, that one and all might thus be 
blessed, 

United our hearts with one accord, to comprehend Thy will, oh 
Lord.” 
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10 
“THIS IS THE PLACE” 


(Composed and sung by Myron Crandall, Ogden, Utah, 1946.) 


1. Come all ye people if you want to hear 
A story about a brave Pioneer. 
Brigham Young is the Pioneer’s name, 
In the Salt Lake Valley’s where he won his fame. 
He told his people on the Mississippi River, 
“You better get ready, we are leaving forever. 
We'll turn our faces out to the West, 
Do not get discouraged for we’ll do our best.” 


Refrain: 

Brigham Young, the western Pioneer, 

Brigham Young, won a noble race. 

Brigham Young made a broad statement 

When he raised upon his elbow and said, “This is the Place.” 
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2. From Germany and Holland, Denmark, Sweden, France and 
Wales, 
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Johnny Bull and Scotch and Irish with their clever Irish tales, 
He put them in a melting pot—I give him many thanks, 

When he stirred ’em up a little bit they all were Yanks. 

He says, “Repair your wagons, your carriages and carts, 

Shoe your horses, mules and oxen, we are about to start. 
Make roads through the valleys and bridges o’er the rivers,” 
And they had to travel slow because they never had a flivver. 


3. They reached Salt Lake Valley on July the twenty-fourth, 
A thousand miles they traveled—they were very tired of course. 
Their leader was sick, weariness was on his face, 
But he raised upon his elbow and said, “This is the Place.” 
Some went to California, they wouldn’t heed advice, 
They didn’t seem to prosper, were as poor as church mice. 
Some joined the other churches and I have a little hunch 
They wish the heck they’d never quit the Brigham Young bunch. 


4. They met old Jim Bridger in the country of Wyoming, 
He would give a thousand dollars for an ear of corn a’growing. 
They instituted irrigation, had fine crops, 
*Til along came the crickets and the old grass-hops. | 
The crickets and the grasshoppers, they got so awful bad 
The saints tried to kill ’em, they fought ’til they were mad. 
The Lord sent the sea gulls, in about two shakes 
How they heaved them over in the Great Salt Lake! 


5. Before they left the Middlewest a message came from Uncle 
Sam: 

“We want five hundred volunteers to fight the Mexican!” 
“We're loyal to the Stars and Stripes, want everyone to know 
If we haven’t got five hundred men our women they will go.” 
The old stage coach, the Pony Express 
Carried mail and passengers from East to the West. 
They moved the best they could before the days of the rail 
Along the Emigrant Road and the Oregon Trail. 


6. They built wagon roads and railroads and irrigation ditches, 
Woolen mills to manufacture dresses and britches, 
They dug for gold and silver and a little copper, too, 
And soon they were better off than back in Nauvoo. 
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Forty years a-building a Temple in Salt Lake, 
Another one in Manti, one in the Logan Stake, 
Another down in Dixie—now there’s eight all told 
And we all work diligently, young and old. 


7. Once they had a celebration up in old Cottonwood, 
They were happy and doing the very best they could. 
Hard news came to Brigham, Johnston’s Army on the wing, 
“Before we let them enter we’ll destroy everything!” 
He built Salt Lake Theatre, erected many schools 
To educate the kiddies ’cause they wanted no fools. 
He called ’em his busy bees, they built a lot of hives, 
And he ought to go to Heaven with his nineteen wives. 


11 


UTAH IRON HORSE 
(Sung by Joseph H. Watkins, Brigham City, Utah, 1946.) 


1. The iron horse draweth nigh with his smoke nostrils high, 
Eating fire while he grazes, drinking water while he blazes, 
Then the steam forces out, whistles loud, “Clear the route,” 
For the iron horse is coming with a train in his wake. 


Steam Ror. ces out whisk- les loud, "Clear The vote,” For the 
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ive on horse is Com= ing with a train in his wake. 


2. We have isolated been but soon we shall be seen, 
Through this wide mountain region folks can learn of our reli- 
gion, 
Count each man’s many wives, how they’re held in their hives, 
And see those dreadful Danites how they lynch many lives. 
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3. Civilized we shall be, many folks we shall see, 
Lords and nobles, quacks and beggars, anyhow we’ll see the 
niggers, 
Saints will come, sinners too, we'll have all that we can do, 
For this great Union Railroad it will fetch the devil through. 


12 
SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAG-ON 


(Sung by Rudger McArthur, St. George, Utah, 1947. The song was 
composed by Charles Walker, a local poet, not long after the first 
settlements were made in the Virgin River Valley of southwestern 
Utah. Rarely in folk music, we think, has so agile a sense of humor 
been applied to such a grim pioneering experience. To find in “mes- 
quite, soap root, prickly pears and briars,” the refrain for a song of 
the triumph of man over nature partakes of the true grandeur of 
the epic.) 


1. Oh, what a dreary place this was when first the Mormons found 
it; 
They said no white men here could live, and Indians prowled 
around it; 


Georoe ere Vong will be a place That eve- *y ome: |) abe nia 
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They said the land it was no good, and the water was no gooder, 
And the bare idea of living here was enough to make men 
shudder. 


Refrain: 
Mesquite, soap root, prickly pears and briars; 
St. George ere long will be a place that everyone admires. 


. Now green lucerne in verdant spots redeems our thriving city, 


Whilst vines and fruit trees grace our lots with flowers sweet and 
pretty, 

Where once the grass in single blades grew a mile apart in dis- 
tance 

And it kept the crickets on the hop to pick up their subsistence. 


. The sun it is so scorching hot it makes the water sizz, sir, 


And the reason that it is so hot is just because it is, sir. 

The wind with fury here doth blow, that when we plant or sow, 
sir, 

We place one foot upon the seeds and hold them till they grow, 
sir. 


13 
THE GOOD OLD YANKEE DOODLE 


(Johnson, George W., Jottings by the Way, St. George, Utah, 1882. 
Pp. 22-23.) 


r 


Yankee Doodle is the tune some Yankee chap invented, 

To sing on Independence Day to make us feel contented; 
Now Independence Day has come, as many have before us, 
We'll sing again the good old tune and all join in the chorus. 


Refrain: 
Yankee Doodle is the tune the Mormons find so handy 
To sing on Independence Day, old Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


. The Mormons are a jolly set, they come from every nation, 


From every country, every clime, in all this broad creation; 
They all believe in serving God just as they have a mind to, 
And marry one wife, two, or three, just as they feel inclined to. 
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. They all believe that Washington the founder of the nation, 


Was called of God to do that work and led by inspiration; 

They think the laws our Fathers made, were what they were 
intended; 

They’ve stood the test a hundred years and need not be amended. 


. There are some fellows now so smart they’ve got it in their 


noodle, 
That Mormon Boys can take the lead in playing Yankee Doodle; 
So they are trying very hard to make a clear solution, 
By tearing up old Seventy-six and change the Constitution. 


14 
PUT YOU INTO LIMBO 


(Sung by Francis Y. Morse, St. George, Utah, 1947. The deputies 
sent by the Federal government to apprehend and incarcerate 
polygamists encountered vigorous resistance. This song is one of 
many that tell of their plight. A whole generation of little Mormons 
‘ played at “deps and cohabs” instead of “Indians and cowboys.”) 


L 


Now you co-habs still dodging ’round, you’d better keep on 
underground, 
For if with Number Two you're found, they’ll put you into limbo. 


. Some gents will meet you at the gate, and with complexion, 


height and weight, 
The contents of your pockets take, when you get into limbo. 


They’ll shave your face and mow your hair and give you striped 
clothes to wear, 
And see that you have the best of fare, when you get into limbo. 


Oh, when you pass the double door . . .* within begin to roar, 
As fish, fresh fish, is all the go, when you get into limbo. 


. And if you do not fall in line they’ll put you into fifty-nine, 


And take away your copper tine, when you get into limbo. 


. Oh, here you'll find both men and boys making different kinds of 


toys, 
Bridles, whips and walking sticks, when you get into limbo. 


* Imperfect recording. 
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15 
EVE 


(Sung by Buck Lee, Clearfield, Utah, 1946.) 


Eve was not put on earth to help the railroads, now on that point 
I know we'll all agree. 

She was not put on earth to help Wells Fargo, but just for Adam’s 
express company. 

She didn’t have no fancy hats or dresses, but just a skirt made out 
of leaves, that’s all, 

For Adam got into a lot of trouble by whistling when the leaves 
began to fall. 


Refrain: 

In the shade of the old apple tree, there sat Adam with Eve on his 
knee, 

And Eve she starts in with a big rolling pin and beats Adam till he 
couldn’t see. 

Well, they fought till they upset the beehive, and they found that 
the bees was alive, 

And a bee it stung ma and she landed on pa, in the shade of the 
old apple tree. 


16 
UTAH CARROLL 


(Sung by Buck Lee, Clearfield, Utah, 1946.) 


1. You have asked, my little friend, why I’m silent, sad and still, 
Why my brow is always clouded, like the darkness on the hill. 
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Why my brow is  al- ways cloud-ed, like the darK- ness on The hill 


2. Draw in your ponies closer and a single tale I'll tell 
Of my partner, Utah Carroll, and his last ride on the trail. 
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. "Mid the cactus and the mescal in that western fairyland, 


Where cattle roam in thousands in many a bunch and brand, 


. There’s a grave without a headstone, without either date or 


name, 
Where my partner sleeps in silence, that’s the place from where 
I came. 


. Long we rode the ranges together, we’ve ridden side by side, 


And I loved him like a brother and I wept when Utah died. 


. Together we rode the round-ups, cut out, and burned the brand, 


When the dark and stormy weather came, joined the night 
herd’s dreary stand. 


. When the stampedes come so quickly every cowboy works with 


will, 
With Utah Carroll to the front, his voice clear and shrill. 


. "Iwas his voice controlled the stampede for it rang out loud and 


clear, 
And when the cattle heard it o’ercame the maddened fear. 


. We were rounding up one morning and our work was nearly 


done, 
On the right the cattle started in a wild and maddened run. 


The boss’ little daughter was holding on that side, 
Started in to turn the cattle, ’twas here my partner died. 


On the saddle of the pony where the boss’ daughter sat 
Utah Carroll that very morning had placed a red blanket, 


That the saddle might be easy for Lenore, his little friend, 
But the blanket that he placed there brought my partner to his 
end. 


When Lenore rushed in on her pony to turn the cattle to the 
right, 

The red blanket slipped from under her, caught in her stirrup 
tight. 


When the cattle saw the blanket nearly trailing on the ground 
They were maddened in an instant and charged it with a bound. 
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Now Lenore seen threatening danger, quickly turned her pony’s 
face, 
While leaning from her saddle tried the blanket to displace. 


While leaning from her saddle fell in front of that wild tide, 
“Lie still, Lenore, ’'m coming,” were the words my partner 
cried. 


.* anger Utah Carroll came riding fast. 
Little did he think that moment that ride would be his last. 


For many times from out the saddle he had caught the trailing 
rope, 
And to raise Lenore at full speed was my partner’s only hope. 


As the horse approached the maiden, footsteps sure and steady 
bound, 

Utah Carroll leaned from his saddle to lift Lenore up from the 
ground. 


But such weight upon his cinches had ne’er been felt before. 
His hind cinch snapped asunder and he fell beside Lenore. 


Utah Carroll picked up the blanket and he waved it o’er his 
head, 
Started out across the prairie, again, “Lie still,” he said. 


As he started out ’cross the prairie every cowboy held his breath, 
For we knew the run he was making meant either life or death. 


Then quickly from his scabbard, for he knew he was bound to 
die 

While fighting like a cowboy all true and tried, 

His pistol flashed like lightning, the report rang loud and clear, 


And the herd closed in upon him e’er he dropped the leading 
steer. 


When the herd closed in around him my young partner had to 
fall, 
Never more to sing to bronco or give the cattle call. 


* Imperfect recording. 
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26. He must die upon the ranges, his fate was awful hard, 
I could not make the distance there in time to save my pard. 


27. When we broke into the circle on a ne’er forgotten day 
From a dozen wounds and bruises his young life ebbed away. 


28. I went and knelt beside him though I knew his life was o’er, 
I heard him slightly murmur, “I’m coming, lie still, Lenore.” 


29. These were Utah Carroll’s last words and now he’s gone the 
endless trail 
To a call that was his duty with a nerve that could not fail. 


30. Some day in some grand bright future, so I’ve heard the 
preacher say, 
I know that my young partner won’t be lost on that great day, 


31. For as a true cowboy he was willing here to die | 
While fighting like a cowboy all true and tried. 


32. In some future morning, I’ve heard the cowboys say, 
They again will meet with Utah on the round-up far away. 


17 
BLUE MOUNTAIN 


(Sung by Loyal Bailey, Monticello, Utah, 1946. Composed by 
Judge F. W. Keller, now of Price, Utah, when he was a young 
attorney at Monticello.) 


1. My home it was in Texas, my past you must not know; 
I seek a refuge from the law, where the sage and pifon grow. 


Refrain: 

Blue Mountain, you’re azure deep, Blue Mountain, with sides so 
steep, 

Blue Mountain with horse head on your side, you have won my 
love to Keep. 


2. For the brand “LC” I ride, and the sleeper calves on the side, 
I’ll own the Hip Side and Shoulder when I grow older, zapitaro 
don’t tan my hide! 
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————._ Blane Mountain with hoese head on your side you hive wor my love To Keep— 


3. I chum with Latigo Gordon, I drink at the Blue Goose saloon, 
I dance at night with the Mormon girls and ride home beneath 
the moon. 


4. I trade at Mons’ store with bullet holes in the door; 
His calico treasure my horse can measure when I’m drunk and 
feeling sore. 


5. Yarn Gallus with shortened lope, Doc Few-Clothes without any 
soap, 
In the little green valley have made their sally, and for Slick 
there’s still some hope. 


6. In the summer time it’s fine, in the winter the wind doth whine, 
But say, dear brother, if you want a mother, there’s Ev on the 
old chuck line. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE most significant sources of information for the preparation of 
this work consist of the lived experience of the authors as Mormons 
in Mormon communities, and of the interviews which they have 
conducted with hundreds of Mormons throughout the length and 
breadth of Mormondom over a period of more than fifteen years. 
This is by choice, since they believe that in a book on folkways the 
folk ought to speak for themselves. 

We have, of course, felt obliged to give our study historical per- 
spective and to relate the behavior and practices of the folk to the 
doctrinal sources whence they spring and to whose formation they 
have contributed. Standard works of the church—Bible, Book of 
Mormon, Doctrine and Covenants, Pearl of Great Price—are re- 
ferred to by chapter and verse and any recent edition may be used. 


Collections and Archives: 
Collections and archive resources which have been of significant 
value are identified as follows: 


FMC: Fife Mormon Collections. Our materials comprise 
three collections: I, oral sources gathered via steno- 
graphic or mechanical transcription; II, manuscript 
resources such as personal journals, albums, diaries, 
family histories, etc., which have been loaned to us by 
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Palmyra L: 


UHRF: 


USHS: 


Bibliography 


private individuals for copying; III, published items 
such as newspaper clippings, pamphlets, etc., that are 
relatively inaccessible, hence rarely available in re- 
search libraries or archives. The collection now con- 
tains 1800 separate entries comprising about 4000 
typewritten pages. 

Palmyra Historical Library, Palmyra, New York. This 
archive was especially useful because of its file of 
newspaper clippings concerning the Mormons in New 
York. 

Utah Humanities Research Foundation. This archive, 
under the able direction of Professor Hector Lee, ac- 
cumulated valuable primary sources of Mormon his- 
tory, legend and lore, including oral, manuscript and 
printed resources, photographs, diaries, journals, ac- 
count books, etc. 

Utah State Historical Society. For a number of years 
this archive has been methodically engaged in the 
work of collecting and preserving all manner of docu- 
ments pertinent to the history and development of 
Utah. Folk materials are abundant therein. Of particu- 
lar value were this archive’s files of Federal Writers 
Project manuscripts. 


Published Sources: 

It has not been our intent to include a bibliography of Mormon 
folklore. Such an undertaking would involve a worthy project and 
require a separate volume. For those who would go farther into this 
area we recommend as a point of departure the appropriate head- 
ings in Charles Haywood, A Bibliography of North American Folk- 
lore and Folksong (New York, 1951). Listed below are books to 
which we have made frequent reference: in footnotes they are 
referred to by the surname of the author or other appropriate 
abbreviation. For less commonly used works full bibliographical 
data are included in the notes. 


Brimhall, George W. The Workers of Utah. Provo, Utah, 1889. 
(3rd ed. Provo, 1951.) 
Brodie, Fawn M. No Man Knows My History. New York, 1945. 
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Abraham, Writings of, 37 

Adam, 29-30, 226 

Adam-Ondi-Ahman, 29, 51, 128 

Angel delivers L. Young, 52 

Angels; see Visitations 

Animals: bears, 261; buffalo, 63- 
64; cat, 116; chicken, 258; crick- 
ets, see seagulls; cougar, 211; 
coyote, 63; dog, 85, 112,218; 
dove, 115; eagle, 218; frog, 206, 
258; horse, 115, 209-10; oxen, 3, 
62-63, 84; quail, 67; rabbits, 
199; rattlesnake, 80, 257—58; sea- 
gulls, 75—77, 322-23; sheep, 113; 
snake, 218; toad, 258; whales, 
126-27; wolves, 278-80 

Anthon, Charles, 38-39 

Apostasy, 57, 193, 215 

Army of Israel, 51, 55 

Articles of Faith, 230 

Arts and crafts, 259-61 

Auction, 265-66 


Babies, “marking” of, 258 

Ballard, Melvin J., 229, 240 

Baptism, 3, 23, 45, 130, 191, 195, 
311 

Bear Lake, 274-75 

Benson, Ezra T., 255 


Blasphemy, 193, 195, 196 

Blessing on food, 2 

Blood, omen of death, 148; inefface- 
able stain, 58 

Boggs, Lilburn, 88 

Book of Mormon, 33-49; evidence 
for, 42-43, 44-45; immunity 
from harm, 42, 117; theological 
basis for Nephites, 235; parody 
of, 33 

Book of Mormon plates, 23, 34— 
35, 41-42; characters of, 38-39; 
and evil spirits, 37-38; pranks 
concerning, 116-17; seen by wit- 
nesses, 39-41; translation of, 35-— 
36; carried by Nephite, 239-40 

Boycott of Gentile goods, 96-97 

Bridger, Jim, 93, 154 

Brimhall, George W., 84, 199 

Brimhall, Norman, 160 

Buchanan, James, 85, 87 

Buckskin, 66, 266-67 


Cache Valley, 254; see also Provi- 
dence 

Call, Anson, 60, 74, 193-94 

Canada, 44, 80, 171 

Carthage, Illinois, 57-58 

Catholic church, 215 
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Cemeteries, 223, 263 

Christ, second coming of, 128 

Christmas Eve, pioneer, 150 

Cibola, Seven Cities of, 291 

Clayton, William, 62 

Coal, discovery of, 287 

Cohab Canyon, 172 

Colonization, 80-81, 253-54; 330- 
31 

Colorado River, 82, 159 

Confirmation, 3 

Conversions, 126-27, 129, 131-33, 
135-36, 144 

Costumes of early Utah, 104 

Cowdery, Oliver, 23, 40, 41, 239 

Cummings, Alfred, 86 

Cumorah, 34, 41-42, 111, 239 

Curses, 188-89, 193; see also Blas- 
phemy 


Dancing, 11, 64, 150 

Danites, 50-51 

Daughters of Hand Cart Pioneers, 
259; of Utah Pioneers, 259 

Deacon; see Priesthood 

Dead, salvation for, 16; see also 
Temples, Genealogy; restored to 
life, 136-37, 183-84, 186 

Death, omens of, 148, 218 

Deer Creek project, 96 

Deseret, 102 

Destroying angel, 6 

Devils; see Spirits, evil 

Diamond; see Adam-Ondi-Ahman 

Dibble, Philo, 52-53 

Disobedience, 193-94 

Divining rods, 110, 111, 287-88 

“Dixie,” Utah, 78, 80-81, 153, 158, 
237-38, 272, 330-31 

Doctrine and Covenants, 176 

Domestic economy; see Providence 

Dreams, 92, 131-32, 135, 183, 201, 
215, 216, 218-19 


Eden, Garden of, 29-30, 51, 127 

Egyptian, Reformed, language of 
Book of Mormon, 36 

Elders; see Priesthood 


Index 


England, Church of, 135 
Ensign Peak, 75, 92 
Epigrams, 304—5, 308, 309 
Erie, Lake, 110 
Escalante, Father, 291 
Expositor, 57 

Eye, glass, 273-74 


Family life, 15 

Fancher, Charley, 133 

Fast Day, 1, 3, 188 

Fences, 260 

Ferguson, James, 87 

Flag of U.S., 209 

Folk tales, 265-80; humorous, 266-— 
74; local legends, 261-63, 272-— 
77; tall tales, 266-68, 277-78 

Food, miraculously provided, 141 

Ford, Thomas, 57, 195, 317 

Fordham, Elijah, 26-27 

Foster, Stephen, parodied, 89 


Gadianton Robbers, 262—63 
Garments, 13, 227-28 

Gates, 260 

Genealogy, 16, 223, 225-26, 240 
Ghost riders, 54-55 

Grant, Heber J., 190, 310 

Grant, Jedediah M., 90 

Great Salt Lake, 274 


.Great White Throne, legend of, 159 


Handcart pioneers, 67-70 

Harding, Stephen S., 144 

Harris, Martin, 38, 40, 41, 110 

Haun’s Mill Massacre, 53-55, 207 

Hay derricks, 260-61 

Healing, a power of priesthood, 
183; by laying-on-of-hands, 1, 53, 
127, 135-36, 139, 183-86, 187, 
246; with consecrated oil, 147; 
result of prayer, 62, 185, 188; 
with handkerchief, 26-27, 187-— 
88; of animals, 62-63, 84, 156; 
see also Dead, restored 

Hinkle, Colonel, 55 

Hoaxes, of J. Smith, 114-15 

Hole-in-the-Rock, 82 
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Holy Ghost, 3, 24; see also Spirits 
Horsehair, use of, 260 

Houses, construction of, 256 

Hyde, Orson, 138, 255 


Immortality, 12 

Indian personalities: Black Hawk, 
155; Gard, 46-47; Poikeneapah, 
199; Quetzalcoatl, 43; Torbuka, 
45—46, 238-39; Toyanumbi, 45; 
Tutsugubet, 81; Ungutsup, 160; 
Walker, 145-46, 156; Yellow 
Face, 44—45 

Indian tribes: Cree, 44—45; Crow, 
150; Gosiute, 45, 238-39; Hoopa, 
46; Navajo, 44, 157, 289-97; 
Shivwit, 81, 158, 159; Yaqui, 43 

Indians: mound, 30; legends of, 46— 
47, 159-60; hoo-doo bag of, 153; 
eloquence of, 160-61; theology 
about, 30, 43-44, 146-47; life 
and archeology of as proof of 
Book of Mormon, 42-43; girl 
resurrected in vision, 216-17; re- 
lations with Mormons, 64-65, 
145-61, 155-56; friendly, 64-65, 
154-55, 158-59; unfriendly, 64, 
147-51, 210; treaty with, 199; 
chief wants white squaw, 145-46; 
children raised by whites, 155; 
hear telephone, radio, 156-58 

Inspiration, divine, 133-38 

Irrigation, 96, 154 

Isaiah, prophecy of, 39, 128 

Israel, lost tribes of, 29, 43, 128, 
236, 282 

Ivins, Anthony W., 158-59, 190, 
229 


Jack Mormons, 261 

John the Baptist, 23-24 

John the Beloved, 37, 235, 236 

Johnson, Joel, 66 

Johnson, Nancy, 164 

Johnson, Zeke, 156-58, 168, 194, 
205, 246 

Johnston’s Army, 85-89, 209, 331- 
32 
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- Jonas, 126 


Joseph, Book of, 37 


Kimball, Heber C., 86, 132, 135, 
138, 169, 189, 221, 314-15 

Kimball, J. Golden, 176, 304-15 

Kinderhook plates, 116-17 

Kirtland, Ohio, 51 

Knight, Jessie, 284 

Knight, Joe, 116 

Knight, Newel, 28-29, 53 

Knight, Vincent, 167 

Koyle, John, 281 


Laban, sword of, 41-42 

Lamanite, 30, 146 

Laying-on-of-hands, 1; 
Healing; Confirmation 

Lee, John D., 72 

Legends; see Folk tales; Indian 

Lehi, 47 

Levitation, 28, 232 

Liahona, 40-41, 47-49 

Lightner, Mary, 163-64 

Lincoln, Abraham, 307 

Lovers’ Leap, 160 

Lucas, Samuel, 55 


Manifesto, 170-71 

Manti, 80, 149, 152 

Marriage, 11-14, 100-1, 311-12; 
see also Polygamy 

Material culture, folklore of, 256, 
259-61 

Maugham, Peter, 255 

McBride, Martha, 167-68 

McBride, Thomas, 54 

McKinley, William, 171 

Medicine, 27, 247, 257-58 

Mexico, 80, 84, 171, 207-8 

Migration of converts, 62, 67-70, 
128—33, 318-19, 327-29 

Millennium, 128 

Mines, 97, 281-303; discovery of, 
281-87; lost: Jack Wright, 298- 
300; Alma, 297; Josephine, 291, 
292, 298; Rifle Sight, 301-3; 
Merritt and Mitchell, 288-90 

Minister converted, 132-33 


see also 
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Miracles: deliverance by seagulls, 
75-77; first in our time, 29; in 
temples, 219-23; J. Smith’s man- 
tle falls on B. Young, 91; mis- 
sionaries shielded from army, 86; 
physical needs supplied, 66, 67, 
79, 141, 142; salvation at sea, 
129; water provided, 84, 203-6; 
see also Healing; Prayer; Water; 
Rewards and punishments 

Mirror, astounds Indians, 81 

Mission, description of, 7-11; Brit- 
ish, 130, 134-35, 138 

Missionaries, confound preachers, 
132-33, 138-41; defend them- 
selves, 143, 144; divine inspira- 
tion for, 133-38; divine provi- 
dence for, 141-43; make conver- 
sions, 129-32 

Missouri, Mormons in, 25-26, 29, 
327"50-56; "115,163, 193." 2719, 
282 

Monsters, 274-75 

Monument Valley, 288 

Mormon Battalion, song of, 319-20 

Mormon, Anti-, lore, 109-25, 132- 
33 

Mormon Militia, 86, 87 

Mormon War, 26; see also Mis- 
souri, Mormons in 

Moroni, Angel, 34-35, 40-41 

Mountain Meadows Massacre, 70- 
132133 

Mummies, sold to Mormons, 37 

Mutual Improvement Association, 
16 


Name, how given, 1 

Nauvoo, 26, 56-61, 317-18 

Nauvoo Legion, 56 

Nephites, 147, 233-49; cf. 39-40, 
93, 141, 142; description of, 235, 
248; healings of, 234, 246-48; 
perform tasks of spiritual value, 
236—43; perform physical tasks, 
239-40; provide for physical 
needs, 243-45; treasures of, 281; 
visit Indians, 45—46 
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New York, Mormons in, 19, 21, 23, 
39, 109-12, 115-16 


Old Folks Day, 15, 259 


Parable, 178-79 

Patriarch, 5; blessing of, 5-6, 15, 
128, 311; patriarchal family life, 
16 

Patten, David W., 51, 143 

Pearl of Great Price, 37 

Peepstone, 110-11, 112-14, 166-67 

Pennsylvania, Mormons in, 23, 28, 
112, 114, 239 

Perpetual Emigration Fund, 199 

Peter, 215 

Pioneer Day (July 24), 94, 152, 
158, 259 

Plants, medicinal, 101-2, 111, 257 

Polygamy, 162-79; theological ba- 
sis for, 12, 30, 102-3, 162; suc- 
cess of, 175-76; tragedies of, 
176-78; complex family ties of, 
165, 167-69; wives seen in peep- 
stone, 166-67; marriage in, to 
protect girl from Indian, 145—46; 
and Federal deputies, 171, 174 
75; and divine providence, 173; 
precipitates colonization of Can- 
ada, Mexico, 171; abandonment 
of, 171, 176; contemporary be- 
lief in, 176; songs about, 121-25, 
332 

Polygamy, Anti-, laws, enforcement 
of, 171-75; songs, 121-25 

Practical jokes, 144, 174, 265-66 

Pratt, Orson, 238 

Pratt, Parley P., 25 

Prayer, 197-212; in ritual, 2, 188; 
of J. Smith, 22; in healing, 185, 
188, 233-34; for release of soul, 
212; overcomes evil spirit, 138; 
for rain, 205; for safety from In- 
dians, 148-49; for food for Indi- 
ans, 199 

Premonitions; see Still small voice; 
Dreams; Visitations 
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Priesthood, 1-7, 15, 23-24, 183-84, 
216; see also Healing 

Priests; see Priesthood 

Primary, 15-16 

Profanity, 310-13 

Prophecy, 6, 128, 130, 134, 183, 
186, 188-91, 199, 253, 306 

Proverbs, 10, 12, 54, 147, 152, 265, 
304, 309-10 

Providence, divine, 
173, 197-212 

Providence, Utah, 253-64 


141-43, 152, 


Quilts, 259 
Quincy, Josiah, 116 


Radio, heard by Indians, 158 

Railroad, survey for, 205 

Rape, 56 

Recommend, 13 

Relief Society, 16, 214, 259 

Resurrection, 6, 216-17 

Return from dead; see Visitations 

Revelation, 162, 188 

Rewards and punishments, 193-96, 
203 

Rich, Ben E., 129, 189 

Richards, Willard, 58 

Rigdon, Sidney, 32, 91, 231-32 

Rockwell, Porter, 88-89 

Romney, Miles, 85 

Roundy, Shadrach, 74 


Sacrament, blessing of, 2; service, 
1-3 

Sacrifice, human (Indian), 160; of 
dog, 112; of sheep, 113 

Salvation: degrees of glory, 14; life 
after death, 215-16; B. Young’s 
view on, 102-3; plan of, in song, 
320-22; vicarious, see Temples 

San Juan, 81-84, 168 

Sanpete, 145, 147 

Scott’s Bluff, 66 

Scriptures cited, 22, 126, 130, 139, 
140, 144, 184; reading of, 2; 
translated into Crow language, 
150 
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Sego lily, 77-78; poem about, 78- 
79 

Sermons, 3 

Sicknes3, cause of, 258 

Silver, Spanish, dug for by J. Smith, 
112 

Slavery of Indians, 155 

Smith, Alvin, 19-20 

Smith, Asael, 21 

Smith, Don Carlos, 230 

Smith, Emma, 26, 60 

Smith, George A., 87 

Smith, Hyrum, 57, 229, 237 

Smith, Joseph, Jr., aided by Ne- 
phites, 239-40; and Book of Mor- 
mon, 35-36, 40-42; anti-Mor- 
mon lore about, 33, 109-21; be- 
trayal of, 55; confirms visitation 
of Nephite, 237; deciphers He- 
brew manuscript, 37; encounters 
evil spirits, 28-29, 37-38, 115; 
explains how to identify spirits, 
231; family background, 19-21; 
healings of, 26-28; hoaxes of, 114— 
15; interest in translated beings, 
236; journey to Missouri, 25; 
martyrdom, 57-60, 317-19; mili- 
tary and civil authority of, 56; 
rebukes jailers, 25-26; polygamy, 
30-31, 123-24, 167-68; prophe- 
cies, 24-25; revelations, 29-30; 
ruggedness of, 32; treasure dig- 
gings, 109-14; visions: first, 21— 
23; of Angel Moroni, 34—35; of 
B. Young’s leadership, 92; of 
new Zion, 74; of site for Salt Lake 
City, 92; of temple ornaments, 
116; visitations from, 60-61, 229 

Smith, Joseph, Sr., 20, 109-10, 194 

Smith, Joseph Fielding, 167 

Smith, Lot, 85-86, 104, 148, 203 

Smith, Lucy Mack, 21, 109 

Smoot, Reed, 308 

Snow, Eliza R., 229 

Snow, Erastus, 94, 128, 171 

Songs: “Bless Brigham Young,” 
326; “Blue Mountain,” 336-37; 
“The Boozer,” 324-25; “Brig- 
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Songs (cont.) 
ham, Brigham Young,” 121-23; 
“Brigham Is Our Leader,” 105; 
“Brigham Young,” 123; “Come, 
Come Ye Saints,” 62; “Don’t You 
Marry The Mormon Boys,” 124; 
“Early This Spring We’ll Leave 
Nauvoo,” 317-18; “Eve,” 333; 
“The Golden Bible,” 118-21; 
“The Good Old Yankee Doodle,” 
331-32; “The Gospel News,” 
320-22; “Handcart Song,” 67-— 
70; “Hard Times,” 89; “High On 
a Mountain Top,” 66; “I Can 
Tell You’re a Mormon,” 124; “In 
the Midst of These Awful Mor- 
mons,” 123-24; “The Merry, 
Merry Mormons,” 322; “Moun- 
tain Meadows Massacre,” 72-73; 
“O! Ye Mountains High,” 88; 
“On the Road to California,” 
319-20; “Put You Into Limbo,” 
332; “Sea Gulls and Crickets,” 
322-24; “St. George and the 
Drag-On,” 330-31; “Sweet Betsy 
from Pike,” 118; “This Is the 
Place,” 327-29; ‘“Titterie-Irie- 
Aye,” 318-19; “The United Or- 
der,” 325-26; “Utah Carroll,” 
333-36; “Utah Iron Horse,” 
329-30; “Walker War,” 153; 
“What’s the Use of Repining,” 
82-83; “Wish I Was a Mormon- 
ite 125: 

Soul, 44-45, 186-87, 212, 216 

Spirits, 103, 213-32; evil, 22, 28- 
29, 37—38, 115, 138, 183, 213-14, 
219, 221225225 3)2322'200d) 115, 
214, 285; see also Still small 


voice; Temples; Dead, return 
from; Visitations, identification 
of, 231 


Sprague, Ithimer, 272-73 

Still small voice, 126, 133-34, 149, 
197-99, 202-3, 207, 211-12, 282, 
284 + 

Sunday school, 2-3 

Superstitions, 109 


Index 


Susquehanna, Pa., 112 

Susquehanna River, 23, 112, 114; 
Valley, 28 

Swan Lake, legend of, 159 


Tall tales; see Folk tales 

Taylor, John, 58, 87, 130 

Teacher; see Priesthood 

Telephone, used by Indians, 156-58 

Temples, dress in, 13; evil spirits in, 
219, 221; Far West, 115, 219; 
healing in, 201; Logan, 221; 
Manti, 104; miracles in, 219-23; 
Nauvoo, 116, 219; plans of, of 
divine revelation, 116, 219; rec- 
ommend for visit to, 13; sacred- 
ness of, 219-20; Salt Lake, 95, 
221; use of, 3, 14, 16; visitations 
in, 104 

Terry, Joshua, 154-55 

Testimony, 3, 11 

“This is the place,” 94, 327-29 

Timpanogos, legend of, 160 

Tithe, 13, 97-98, 192-93, 255 

Tongues, speaking in, 178, 183, 187, 
188, 229-31; Adamic, 230 

Translated beings; see Nephites 

Treasures, diggings of Smiths for, 
109-14; mobility within the 
earth, 97, 111-14 

Trees, petrified, 293 


United Order, song of, 325-26 
Urim and Thummim, 35, 36, 40-41, 
103 


Van Buren, Martin, 209 

Villa, Pancho, 207-8 

Virgin River, 78, 81, 154, 204 

Visions, 21-24, 44-45, 67, 74, 101, 
116, 163, 208, 216-17, 221-22, 
232, 281-84 

Visitations, 67, 104, 222-29 


Walker Brothers, 96-97 
Walker, Lucy, 30-31 
Walker War, 152-53 


Index 


Ward teaching, 4 

Water, miraculously provided, 203- 
6; poisoned, 84; walking on, 114; 
witching, 110 

Webster, Daniel, 224 

Welfare program, 15, 259 

Whiskey; see Folk tales, humorous 

Whitmer, David, 39, 40, 53, 239 

Winter Quarters, 61 

Witches, 261-62 

Women, arts and crafts of, 259; do- 
mestic life of, 257; education of, 
$, 13; heal by laying on of hands, 
187; share priesthood of husband, 
5 


Woodruff, Wilford, 27, 28, 61, 94, 
P27,-132, 170, 186, 211-13 

Word of Wisdom, 10, 13, 174, 191- 
92, 312, 322, 324-25 

World War II, 222 

Wrestling, by J. Smith, 32 


Yellowstone National Park, 150 
Young, Amelia, 99 
Young, Brigham, 


90-105; and 
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Johnston’s Army, 86-89; coloniz- 
ation under, 93-94, 254; fatherly 
love, 98-99; Gadianton Robbers, 
263; healing by, 156; healed by 
J. Smith, 27; irrigation, 96; op- 
position to mining, 97; ordination 
foretold in dream, 92; polygamy, 
117-18, 168, 173; songs about, 
105, 121-24, 326-29; succeeds J. 
Smith, 90-92; talked in tongues, 
230; views of on: dancing and 
singing, 265; domestic economy, 
256-57; eternal life, 102~3; mar- 
riage, 100; visions of, 92-94, 96, 
101; visitations from, 103-4, 229; 
visits to settlements, 104-5; 
wealth of, 94 

Young, John R., 61 

Young, Lorenzo D., 51-52, 92, 93, 
230 

Young, Zina D., 229 


Zion, 6, 1277282 
Zion’s Camp, 25, 203, 207 
Zion Canyon, legend of, 159 
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